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S ERM ON: 


SERMON LI. 


ROM, I, 20. 


The invifible things of him, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly ſeen, being under- 
food by the things that are made. 


"THE apoſtle, to prove that mankind 
| ate highly culpable and irrational 
in living in a ſtate of unrighteouſneſs, 
ſhews, in the words I have read, that, in- 
dependent of the obligations diſcovered by 
revelation, the light of nature criminates 
impiety and irreligion, that the creation 
itſelf is a ſufficient motive to faith and good 
works, and opens a diſcovery of the in- 
B viſible 


13 | 
viſible things of God ; for, our faculties, 
neceſſarily perceiving the works of nature, 
deduce the principles of natural religion ; 
which are, the being of a God, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, The 
reaſons, that prevail on us to believe the 
exiſtence of God, are drawn from princi- 
pies that admit of no doubt, — from the 
univerſal concurrence of mankind in all ages; 
an agreement of opinion that cannot ra- 
tionally be attributed to any other cauſe 
than God himſelf; and the viſible world, 
which we cannot, conſiſtent with reaſon, 
believe to ariſe fiom any other cauſe than 
what 1s poſleſſed of power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, in an infinite degree, which is 
GOD. 

That mankind have in every age owned 
this principle 1s ſupported by numerous wri- 
ters of undoubtedauthority; a few of which 
will be ſuttictent to prove the aſſertion, One 
ſays, © The being of a God is neceſſarily 
« evident; he exiſted before time, and will 
«« exiſt to all eternity; he is without time, 


<« perfect, 


(37 

« perfect, the firſt, the laſt, the youngeſt; 
« js one alone, filling the paſt, preſent, 
©« and to come.“ “ Another, There are 
« no people ſo wild and barbarous, who, 
« though they differ in their conceptions 
« of the nature of God, do not agree in 
* the acknowledgement of his being.” 
And another, No nation is ſo devoid of 
« laws and morality as not to acknowledge 
e the being of a God.“ f Let us viſit 
what part of the globe we pleaſe, we ſhall 
find a conſtant variety of dreſs, habitations, 
manners, laws, and cuſtoms, but none 
without a God; religion was in being be- 
fore civil ſociety, or any ſteps were taken 
to introduce order and regularity into the 
infant world. 

To ſee this truth in another point of 
view. You are ſatisfied of your own ex- 
iſtence from every ſenſe and object about 
you, and acknowledge that ſome prior be- 
ing, derived from an antecedent one, pro- 
moted that exiſtence; following the train, 

B 2 we 
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we arrive at laſt at a primary cauſe, or 
otherwiſe muſt allow that there can be an 
effect without a cauſe ; and if, in this diſ- 
quiſition, we traverſe through an infinite 
ſeries of bodies, it will only demonſtrate, 
that the primary caufe, which gave birth to 
infinite bodies, is infinite; and, as theſe 
bodies are aCtuated one by the other, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, as they cannot put them- 
ſelves in being, there muſt be a cauſe in- 
dependent of them, which puts them in 
being. 

An infinite ſeries of effects will undoubt- 
edly require a caule infinitely efficient, 
The author of the Religion of nature de- 
lineated ſuppoſes © a chain (as a heathen 
ce did before him||) hung down out of the 
© heavens from an unknown height; and, 
ce though every link of it gravitated towards 
« the earth, and what it hung upon was not 
te yiſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept 
{© its ſituation; and, upon this, a queſtion 
* ſhould ariſe, what ſupported or kept up 
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the chain : Would it be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to ſay, that the firſt (or loweſt) 
link hung upon the ſecond, (or that next 
above it;) the ſecond, or rather the firſt 
and ſecond together, upon the third, 
and ſo on ad infinitum? For, what holds 
up the whole? A chain of ten links 
would fall down, unleſs ſomething, able 
to bear it, hindered: one of twenty, 
if not ſtayed by ſomething of yet greater 
ſtrength, in proportion to the increaſe 
of weight; and, therefore, one of in- 
finite links certainly, if not ſuſtained by 
ſomething infinitely ſtrong and capable to 
bear an infinite weight. And thus it 1s 
in a chain of cauſes and effects, tending, 
or, as it were, gravitating, towards ſome 
end, The laſt or firſt depends, or is 
ſuſpended upon, the cauſe above it; this 
again, if it be not the fiſt cauſe, is 
ſuſpended, as an effect, upon ſomething 
above it, &c. And, if they ſhould be 
infinite, unleſs (agreeable to what has 


* been ſaid) there is ſome cauſe upon 


1 « which 


„ 
which all hang or depend, they would 
be but an infinite effect without an ef- 
* ficient; and, to aſſert there is any ſuch 
* thing, would be as great an abſurdity, 
* as to ſay, that a finite or little weight 
wants ſomething to ſuſtain it, but an 
e infinite one, or the greateſt, does not.” 

The Being, onwhom we look as thehigh- 
eſt cauſe of things, muſt eſſentially differ 
from his effects, and be ſelf-exiſtent; other- 
wiſe we have ſtopt ſhort in our reſearches, 
and muſt purſue the climax until we fix 
our ideas on ſuch an one; for, unleſs there 
was ſuch a being, neither we or the univerſe 
could be exiſtent; effects cannot produce 
themſelves, there muſt then be a producer: 
this producer, being prior to his works, 
and ſelf-exiſtent, muſt be from everlaſting 
to everlaſting, and infinite, not to be limi- 
ted as to exiſtence ; for, could any other 
perſon limit him, that other perſon would 
have the ſuperiority, and he would not 
have the independency of a ſelf-exiſtent 
being. 


We 


1 


We draw theſe truths, with evidence, 


to the eye of reaſon, and readily concur 
that ſuch a being is above all others; and 
therefore acknowledge, that we, who are 
ſo vaſtly beneath him, cannot, from our 
nature, diſcover the manner of ſuch exiſ- 
tence, as it is not within the circle of finite 
conception. 

That this Being is infinite in goodneſs, 
perfection, and wiſdom, we need no far- 
ther proof than to inſpect the conſtruction 
of his productions. Let us conſider the 
active principle of our minds, examine our 
faculties, and thoſe of the other parts of 
the creation: when we ſee the ſun in 
meridian ſplendor animating all nature, the 
regular ſucceſſion of night and day, the 
moon entering upon her office attended by 
millions of ſtars, behold the increaſe and 
decreaſe of that planet, the clouds floating 
over our heads with rapid velocity, the al- 
teration of ſeaſons, the nice fibres of dif- 
ferent plants vegetating in the ſame ſoil, 
expanding into various forms, and throw- 
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64 
ing out a beautiful diverſity of colours; the 
numerous ſocieties inhabiting their leaves, 
adorned with the moſt gaudy dreſſes, deli- 
cately formed in perfection, though inviſible 
to the naked eye; together with the various 
orders of animals on the earth and in the 
waters, the wonders of the mineral world, 
and inhabitants of the air, all wiſely ſup- 
plied with organs and powers ſuited to their 
element and ſphere of action; and we can- 
not but be ſtruck with wonder, and ac- 
knowledge, that nothing leſs than mite 
Wiſdom created them all! 

The wiſeſt man who ever lived has never 
been able to perceive a defect in the volume 
of nature; and the moſt impious, in prai- 
ſing the works, have involuntarily praiſed 
the Creator. The beauty of the terreſtrial 
world, and harmony of heavenly bodies, 
(ſays Tully,) compel us to confeſs a per- 
fect and eternal Being, worthy of univerſal 
adoration. And the ſame perſon ſays, in 
another place, What can be mgre evident 
and conſpicuous, when we ſurvey the hea- 


venly 


2.05.3 
venly bodies, than that there 1s a Being of 
infinite wiſdom by whom they are ordered ? 

We behold regular viciſſitudes of things, 
diſplaying an all-governing hand. The 
laws, by which nature is governed, are ſhewn 
by regular productions: the ſeveral ſpecies 
of trees, herbs, and plants, vegetate ac- 
cording to their original conſtruction and 
appointment ; the different claſſes of ani- 
mals exerciſe their faculties as they did at 
their creation, and, without ever tranſcend- 
ing, invariably purſue one uniform law. 

If we find ſuch an excellent accommoda- 
tion of qualities, properties, and powers, 
in the vegetable and animal world, as well 
as amongſt men,. as we certainly do, where 
can we derive them from, unleſs from God, 
the author of nature? For, thoſe laws 
which give nature properties, and faculties 
to things, cannot be from the things them- 
ſelves, which are in being by the fiat of 
the firſt Cauſe, nor exiſt independent of his 
will; and, therefore, can be liable to no 

production 
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production or mutability but what are of 
his inſtitution, 

The world and all its parts being thus 
not expoſed to atcident or fatality, but di- 
rected by regular laws and order, not to 
believe a general providence from theſe 
evident truths would be to reſign the fa- 
culty which diſtinguiſhes man. 

The momentous doctrine, which has 
ſeemed difficult to human intelligence, is 
a particular providence, as it has been ſup- 
poſed to claſh with man's free-agency and 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the world. A doc- 
trine ſo worthy of God, and full of happi- 
neſs to mankind, deſerves moſt ſerious at- 
tention, and, though it cannot be delinea- 
ted with material evidence, becauſe it is not 
entirely adapted to the ſcope of human 
ability, yet to have the outlines will ſatisfy 
us (to ſay no more) of the credibility of 
It, 

The free-agency of men conſiſts in the 
liberty to uſe or neglect the exerciſe of 
their faculties, to act under the direction 


of 


. 

of their reaſon, or give themſelves up to the 
influence of their paſſions; the conſequen- 
ces of which we ourſelves are not at a loſs 
to determine; and it cannot be doubted, 
that God, who gave being to all things, 
muſt intimately know all their powers, the 
organization of the body, the extent of the 
underſtanding, the effect matter has upon 
the will, the effect every ſenſation of the 
body will have upon the diſpoſition, and 
the direction their intellects will take from 
external cauſes. If theſe are before his 
ſight (as undoubtedly they are) he muſt 
know the tendency and conſequence of mens 
actions, 


Some are ſo formed by nature, that an 


experienced perſon will immediately con- 


ceive a general outline of their characters, 
perceive the ſtrength of their mental endow- 
ments and bent of their actions; whereas 
others are not ſo ſtrongly marked, and riſe 
above that facility of penetration. If, in 
the human mind, there is a gradation of 
faculty, and clearneſs of intellect, how greatly 


muſt 


1 

muſt the extent of perception be enlarged 
in ſpiritual intelligences; and, however great 
we may ſuppoſe it, ſtill it can be, in theſe 
ſublime celeſtial beings, only as a grain to 
the numberleſs ſands on the ſea-ſhore, in 
compariſon with God, whoſe diſcernment 
is infinite, and ever extending to the mo- 
tion of the minuteſt body; all the actions, 
' meditations, and defigns, paſt, preſent, 
and to happen, of every free agent, muſt 
appear within the circle of one point of view 
to him. 

An objection, ſometimes offered in oppo- 
fition to God's fore-knowledge, 1s, that, if 
God foreſaw things, thoſe things muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be, otherwiſe they could not be 
foreſeen; and, if certain, then man can have 
no freedom of will relative to them; he 
cannot have the choice of leaving his eſtate 
to his eldeſt ſon, when it is certainly known 
that he will leave it to his youngeſt: the fore- 
ſeeing an event cannot alter the nature of 
it; his ſeeing the powers that have a 


n to effect man's will does not in- 
terfere 


1 

terfere with the will. If I ſaw men open 
a fluice, and know that great devaſtation 
would be conſequent on their doing ſo, 
it cannot be ſaid that my doing it occa- 
ſioned the act, or the injury that followed. 
In a word, God ſees the events which will 
be, but the events are not becauſe God 
foreſaw them. 

Nor does the foreknowledge of God in- 
trude upon his mercy, as ſome inſiſt, who, 
knowing their habitual vices, to ſoften their 
internal rebukes, would perſuade them- 
ſelves that a God of infinite mercy, who 
foreſees that they will be ſinful, will not 
puniſh them for what he foreſaw they may 
be guilty of, and therefore indulge them- 
ſelves in wickedneſs, We are born with 
ſuch feebleneſs, and advance in life with 
ſo much infirmity, that, unleſs we make 
a proper uſe of our reaſon, which is given 
us to ſuperſede thoſe infirmities, it cannot 
be doubted but we ſhall be greatly expoſed 
to vice; for, we then reject the good exam- 
ples, precepts, and revelation, which are 

before 
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before us; and, if the neglect of theſe in- 
troduces bad habits, corrupt ſentiments, 
and evil actions, ſhall we charge our Crea- 
tor with a want of mercy, becauſe he knew 
that thoſe who reject his mercies, offered 
in natural precept, in revelation, in inſtruc- 
tion, would give themſelves up to evil af- 
fection, and of courſe be wicked ? 

To ſuppole that a wicked man muſt of 
neceſlity have been wicked, that it was im- 
poſſible, from his birth, that he could have 
been any other than an abandoned profligate, 
is to aſſert, that God created him purpoſely to 
make him eternally miſerable, that God is the 
author of wickedneſs, that he himſelf has 
not the properties of a man, but is as a 
ſwine compelled by his nature to wallow 
in the mire, or as a peſtilential vapour, 
ſpringing from putrid matter, to ſpread 


abroad and contaminate thoſe who enjoy 
the wholeſome food of religion and virtue. 
Suppolitions of this ſort can have no weight, 
when the very act of calling us into being, 
our daily ſupport, every moment of exiſ- 

tence, 


E 
tence, the ability given us to riſe to the 


higheſt glory in heaven, are ſuch charac- 
teriſtic marks of God's diſpoſition towards 


us, that none but the tongue of blaſphemy 
can declare he has the leaſt inclination to 
ſee the death of a ſinner; nor can we con- 
cur in the liberties they take with their own 
nature, when we ſee their licentiouſneſs and 
profaneneſs chequered with rational con- 
duct, and their dulneſs in piety, ignorance 
of virtue, temperance, and religion, con- 
traſted with an acuteneſs and intelligence 
of worldly affairs, that, had it been applied 
to a divine channel, would have ſecured to 
their ſouls glory and honour to all eternity. 

Indeed, however inadequate and feeble 
our endeavours are to trace the manner in 
which future things are known to God, 
think it no offence to modeſty to ſay, that 
man's choice is certainly known to him 
long beforeit was made. 


Some things have happened which have 
diſcredited this doctrine with ſome people, 


who judge from mere appearances: a mo- 


ral 
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ral and religious family (for inſtance) is 
deſtroyed by the ſudden falling of a houſe; 
they immediately arraign the divine parti- 
cular providence, and think that, if God 
foreſaw it, he would have protected ſuch 
valuable members of ſociety. It cannot be 
doubted that the protection of goodneſs is 
God's particular delight, and muſt we not, 
therefore, be aſſured that this is a ſtriking 
inſtance of it? Might they not, in the 
next inſtant, have been ſeduced from the 
paths of rectitude? and ſhall we not think 
it an inſtance of peculiar mercy to ſnatch 
them, from fatal danger, to the enjoyment 
of bliſs and glory! But farther, is it con- 
ſiſtent with perfection to ſuſpend the pow- 
ers of gravitation and diforder nature? to 
remove thoſe ſettled laws by which the 


univerſe is maintained in being and order? 


and for what end ſhould it be ſo ?—to hin- 
der good people from being tranſlated from 
a mortal ſtate (at beſt ſupportable) to an 
immortal ſtate full of happineſs? And 
probably an impious man moves from a 

ſpot, 


E 

ſpot, where, had he tarried a moment lon- 
ger, he would have been deſtroyed: this 
gives no room to accuſe God of partiality; 
his will put him in motion the moment 
before natural cauſes produced the ruin. 

Theſe events do not at all interfere with 
the decrees of providence with reſpect to 
good or evil; the ſtanding rule, that virtue 
and vice ſhall be finally rewarded and pu- 
niſhed, is independent on nature, and will 
moſt aſſuredly be accompliſhed. 

In the vegetable world we ſee herbs, 
fruits, and plants, adapted to the neceſſities 
of the climate, and animals coinciding by 
the order of nature to the fame : by tranſ- 
poſing the idea to man, why may we not 
imagine him thrown into a ſcene of action, 
in which the free exerciſe of his will con- 
curs with the Creator's deſigns. We have 
ſeen, not many years ſince, a prince“ ariſe 
amongſt a ſavage people, leave his throne, 
travel into foreign countries, ſubmit to 
laborious offices to gain intelligence, return 
and arrange his dominions, expand his ſub= 
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Jets minds, introduce more rational ideas, 
raiſe their ſouls to more worthy concep- 
tions of the Deity, and freely ſubmit to 
abundant perſonal ſufferings (which nature 
never prompted) to forward the glorious 
cauſe of making his people more rational, 
and, conſequently, more worthy of divine 
things. Can we not diſcover in this and 
ſimilar events, the hand of Providence diſ- 
pelling human darkneſs, and carrying on 
the grand deſign of eſtabliſhing one flock 
under one Shepherd ? 

It does not appear to me at all incredible, 
that He, who ſupports our exiſtence, ſhould 
have the command of our ideas; We pro- 
poſe to ourſelves a particular chain of action 
and conduct; but, before we enter upon 
it, mature reflection gives us new ſenti- 
ments, and we proceed upon a different 
plan: the conſequence of which may be 
full of utility and advantage, whereas the 
other might have been big with ruin, 
This new volition conveys with it all the 
power of particular providence ; and, far- 

ther, 
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ther, ſickneſs, pain, or a momentary ac- 
celeration of the blood, either depreſſing 
or raiſing the ſpirits, gives a new turn to 
the natural ability, throws a different light 
on things, impreſſes new ideas, introduces 
a new ſcene of action, reſtrains from prior 
deſigns, and incites meaſures never before 
thought of. Thus the moſt determined 
reſolutions may be ſet aſide, and new ones 
ſubſtituted, without the leaſt infringement 
on the laws of nature or incroachment on the 
freedom of man. 

If our minds are capable of receiving ſuch 
impreſſions, as, indeed, cannot be doubted, 
there will not be found the leaſt neceſſity 
for diſturbing the order of nature to carry 
the deſigns of providence into execution; 
nor will man find the freedom of his will 
any more infringed than if one brother, by 
ſolid argument, prevailed on another to 
alter his ſentiments. 

Far be it from me to ſay, that ſublunary 
things are conducted exactly in this manner; 
all that I preſume to intimate is, that it ĩs poſ- 

1 ſible 
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ſible ſome ſuch a way may be uſed; here we 
muſt reſt; for, when we elevate our minds to 
the higheſt ſtreteh of human conception, how 
vaſtly unequal ſhall we find them to the ways 
of God! We know ourſelves unequal to 
the full knowledge of the minutelt of earth- 
ly things! how ſhall we raiſe an idea of 
thoſe which are heavenly ? How infinitely 
more beautiful, uniform, and regular, muſt 
the ſpiritual government be? founded on 
a ſublime ſyſtem, governing the celeſtial 
world, irradiated with glory too bright for 
mortal view! And can it be, that God 
created all theſe, in wiſdom and perfection, 
to deſert them? Is it poſſible that the So- 
vereign Lord of all, who brought the world 
and us into being for his pleaſure, ſhould 
have no delight in viewing, directing, and 
tuperintending, it? It cannot be! 

I muſt, therefore, believe there is a par- 
ticular providence, and reſt aſſured that 
reaſonable creatures are not left vague and 
unprotected, but treated on the trueſt prin- 
ciples of reaſon; that, whatever report may 
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ſay to the contrary or appearance ſeem to 
confirm, virtue, truth, and juſtice, will be 
rewarded; and vice, falſity, and oppreſſion, 
receive the puniſhment they deſerve; which 
could not be without a particular provi- 
dence. And, indeed, there cannot be a 
more pleaſing doctrine, to the good man, 
than this; to know that we act agreeable 
to right reaſon, and have God our witneſs, 
guide, and approver, delights the ſoul with 
rapturous hopes of eternal bliſs; and, on 
the other ſide, to be aſſured that every pri- 
vate vice is known to the Deity, muſt re- 
ſtrain from ſin, and awe mankind into vir- 
tue, from a fear of the tremendous conſe- 
quence of wickedneſs. 

The light of nature, beſides the attributes 
above-mentioned, farther ſhews us the abſo- 
lute purity and ſimplicity of the nature of 
God. 1 

If we ſuppoſed that God was compound- 
ed of parts, we ſhould no longer repreſent 
him to be God, becauſe parts are compoſed 
of matter, which, being in itſelf imperfect, 
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can never compoſe perfection; and, more- 
over, by giving parts to the Deity, we im- 
ply that there was ſomething before him, and 
rob him of his being by ſuppoſing him not 
to be the firſt cauſe. God muſt be without 
parts, —ſpiritual. 

A Nature, which a corporeal being can- 
not deſcribe; the only method he is ſupplied 
with, to graſp any conception of him, 1s 
by negatives to remove as much of material 
property from our ideas of him as poſſible, 
and, proceeding in that path of enquiry, 
we are convinced that he 1s a powerful in- 
| telligent Being, without parts or form, in- 
f 0 capable of enlargement or diminution, in- 

"of viſible to the human eye, and not to be 
deſcribed by lines or colours ; impelling all 
things, but not ſubject to attraction or re- 
pulſion ;—a ſpiritual ſubſtance. 

Some, I well know, have confidently in- 
ſiſted on the inconſiſtency of the term ſþ:- 
ritual ſubſtance, and that there cannot poſ- 
ſibly be a being independent on matter. 
Though boldly aſſerted, this has never been 
proved, 
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proved, nor can by reaſon. The rock, on 
which they ſplit, is affixing a corporeal idea 
to the word ſubſtance, which (though in 
common uſe, as we are verſed in matter) 
is by no means neceſſary, nor univerſally 
juſt. We know that matter may be ſo re- 
fined by art as inſtantaneouſly to evapo- 
rate, become imperceptible to any of the 
ſenſes, and ſeem to loſe its material nature, 
and aſſume another, Can man throw groſs 
particles into ſuch refinement, that he may 
be almoſt at a loſs what to call it; and yet 
cavil at the application of a ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance to the nature of God, who, being 
before matter was, cannot partake of it ? 

The wiſeſt of the ancients have been ad- 
vocates for a ſpiritual ſubſtance; Plato fre- 
quently ſtyles God a being without a body; 
and Plutarch, a form without matter; and 
Tully calls him a divine mind, pure and 
ſimple, free and not incumbered with mat- 
1 

To obtrude the idea of matter on the Di- 
vinity would rob him of his immenſity, as 
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a material body cannot be in two places at 
the ſame time. Of his knowledge and wiſ- 
dom,—matter cannot reflect, comprehend, 
or inforce, of itſelf, much leſs regulate the 
univerſe; of the power to do good, —as mat- 
ter is paſſive, and muſt have a ſuperior in 
fluence to put in motion, and, conſequently, 
cannot of itſelf do good. As it is not poſ- 
ſible but that all rational perſons muſt be 
ſatisfied of the being of a God, and mate- 
riality 1s intirely inconſiſtent with the nature 
of God, all rational perſons muſt believe 
that God is immaterial. 

This ſpiritual or immaterial ſubſtance 
muſt have an eſſential and indiviſible unity. 

In natural productions we ſee all things 
ſupphed with ſufficient powers to anſwer 
the end of their creation; and, in every 
work of God, one uniform performance, 
complete, adequate, and perfect: if ter- 
reſtrial things could vary their nature and 
operations, or celeſtial bodies revolve in an 
undetermined manner, they would not de- 
monſtrate the perfection of God as they 


do. 
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do. As created things carry ſome analogy 
and repreſentation of the Hand by which they 


were created, it would be highly irrational 
to ſuppoſe that this perfectneſs is not extant 
in a much higher degree in their Creator, 
and that one infinite Being 1s not ſufficient 
to all things! If any degree of inſufficiency 
could be ſuppoſed, he could not be infinite; 
nothing, in this terreſtrial world, 1s in vain, 
and too feeble for the end 1t was created 
to anſwer ; and can it be thought, that an 
infinite Being, pervading all nature, ade- 
quate to the execution, adjuſtment, and in- 
ſtitution, of all things, can require an aſ- 
ſociate? Nothing can be fuller of abſur- 
dity | 

— The true natural idea of God is that of 
the ſupreme and moſt perfect Being ; could 
we ſuppoſe a ſecond poſſeſſed of the ſame 
or equal attributes and perfections, ſuch an 
equality would deſtroy ſupremacy, and ad- 
mit that neither was God, becauſe neither 
was ſuperiorly perfect. And, if it ſhould 
be urged, that one poſſeſſed the ſame at- 
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tributes, but not with the ſame force and 
ſplendor as the other, that inferiority will 
deſtroy every pretenſion to Godhead, and 
demonſtrate the creature. Where then can 
we find the leaſt ſhadow of polytheiſm ? 

The Pagan world has, indeed, greatly 
digreſſed from this natural light; and, by 
ſubmitting to their paſſions, introduced a 
plurality of deities into their mythology; but 
the wiſeſt of them have not concurred with 
ſo wild a doCtrine; and even Orpheus, who 
wrote the Genealogy of the Gods, became 
ſo fully convinced of the impious folly, that, 
to compenſate for the injury he might have 
done by publiſhing thoſe erroneous tenets, 
he wrote to his ſon Muſeus a full refutation 
of his own fabulous narratives, and aſſured 
him that there is only one God. And So- 
phocles ſays there is one God, 

The ſame principles, from which we infer 
the divine wiſdom, produce his immuta- 
bility; changeableneſs can beonly voluntary, 
or by neceſſity; the latter cannot be, as it 
would admit a ſuperior influence; if it 
comes 


1 
comes to paſs voluntarily, it muſt be for the 
better or the worſe; the latter, a pure and 
ſpiritual Being cannot deſire, and better 
cannot be than what infinite wiſdom eſſen- 
tially poſſeſſes; therefore, there can be no 
mutability in God. 

And, indeed, could the divine Being 
change, all his perfectneſs would totter, hu- 
man virtues be uncertain of reward, that 
order and wonderful harmony, which circu- 
lates through all the creation, be in danger 
of falling into confuſion, and man have no 
ſolid baſis for happineſs here, or aſſurance 
of immortality hereafter. 
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SERMON II. 


ROM. VIII. 14. 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are ſons of God. 


T 1s not the deſign of nature to permit. 


any individual part of it to poſſeſs an 
- uſeleſs ſtate of inactivity ; to be ſo circum- 


{cribed as to remain at reſt, and dully drag 
on its being in indolence, uninfluenced, un- 
directed to ſome end or general aim. We ſee, 
in the animal and vegetable world, a regular 
ſucceſſion of effects from eſtabliſhed cauſes; 
one grows up for the ſervice, another for the 
food and raiment, of man ; one ſprings up to 
nouriſh, another to heal, his enfeebled body; 
and, in all, a concurrence to induce us to think 
this globe comfortable, healthful, and re- 

plete with beauty. How great is the divine 
goodneſs and mercy in thus rendering in- 
ferior things ſubſervient to the comfort of 


Our 
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our animal nature! Unmerited ! unde- 
ſerved! Solely from the ſublimeſt diſpo- 
ſition, the being good for the ſake of good- 
neſs! However great theſe favours, how 
fuller ſtill of mercy is it to lead the mind, 
by vifible things, to diſcern the being of 
a God, and open to view the brighter ſcenes 
of purity and perfection ? And yet, what 
would have been the fate of man, had he 
been left in this ſtate of inſpicion? Behold- 
ing bliſs and immortal glory in his Sovereign 
Lord, without a hope of any farther enjoy- 
ment than what he finds in the merciful diſ- 
penſation of exiſtenceand food, whatinternal 
comfort could he feel? If his mind only 
could inform him that he is matter, feeble 
and helpleſs, that all beings have a duration 
equal to their nature, and therefore his weak 
nature muſt be ſhort and ſoon ſink into 
oblivion ; would not his private grief ſoon 
draw a veil over the beauties of this viſible 
world, deprive him of the inſtruction to be 
collected in the volume of nature, and load 
him with a burden of inſupportable miſery ? 

Can 
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Can this be the ſtate deſigned for that being, 
who has ever felt the diſtinguiſhed care and 
attention of his Creator? for whoſe uſe the 
fountains were opened, and the rivers bid- 
den to flow? for whoſe uſe the mountains 
bring forth graſs, and the valleys rejoice 
and ſing? Can thoſe wiſe laws, which or- 
dered the earth to feed him, and raiſed his 
foul to diſcover goodneſs and felicity in the 
higheſt degree in heaven, be productive of 
his miſery? They carry him. far beyond 
the regions of food and raiment; and tell 
him, the glories he beholds ſhall be his if 
he reſembles their purity and perfection. 
Though all the earth conſpires to make his 
life eaſy and comfortable, he finds himſelf 
not fully ſatisfied ; his ſoul ſpeaks its af- 
finity with heavenly things, and utters its 
longings after immortality. Theſe ſenſa- 
tions made David reſolve to be righteous, 
that vuben be awoke (from the dead) he may 
be ſatisfied, or rewarded, vith the bleſſedneſs, 
or likeneſs, of God; for, as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the ſons of God. 
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The figure, which the apoſtle uſes, com- 
priſes all the tenderneſs and affinity we can 
ſuppoſe to be produced by the firmeſt union 
and affection, the neareſt ſimilitude of na- 
ture and diſpoſition; ſo that, whoever is led 
by the Spirit of God muſt be conſidered of 
the nature of God, and joined to him by 
the ſtricteſt union; the attributes which 
form this union can flow only from God; 
they are of divine purity; and the part of us, 
with which they make a connexion, is the 
ſoul; whoſe beſt diſpoſitions, having a 
ſtrong reſemblance to them, receive the com- 
munications with pleaſure; ſo that the pro- 
duction of righteouſneſs, exhibited in the 
actions of men, by the divine goodneſs, is 
a ſpiritual generation, as that which a ſon 
owes his father is corporeal. This chan- 
nel, by which the ſtream of perfection is 
conducted to us, is moſt pleaſing and de- 
lightful ; thereby the mind is entertained 
with the perfection it diſcovers, and the 
underſtanding opens to embrace 'it as the 
ſolid baſis of felicity. 


The 
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The faculties, thus illuminated and uni- 
ted to God, feel an enlargement of bliſs ; 
and, knowing the author of it is God, are 
impreſſed with the warmeſt gratitude, and 
break out in praiſe and thankſgiving; which, 
though it is the utmoſt we can do, and is 
a poor compenſation for his glorious diſ- 
penſation of goodneſs to us, for our exiſ- 
tence, and every faculty and enjoyment of 
ſoul and body, 1s yet acceptable to the 
Fountain whence it flows, To worſhip 
Gad from a ſenſe of theſe favours will be 
acting rationally, and ſupporting that rank 
which is attended by happineſs; for, if we 
do not pay all due adoration to God, it 1s 
evident that we are not impreſſed with a 
lively ſenſe of his per fections, nor have a 
ſtrict communion with him, which is the 
ſource of happineſs ; and, if our minds are 
not animated by a ſenſe of God's attri- 
butes, our underſtandings will be clouded, 
our wills perverſe and erroneous, our paſ- 
ſions turbulent and refractory; and, when 
we exchange this point of exiſtence for e- 
| D ternity, 
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ternity, we ſhall find our powers ſo habi- 
tuated to other practices than are found in 
heaven, that the joys there will not be a- 
dapted to us. | 

But, when we turn our minds on divine 
things, they imbibe them by contemplation : 
an intercourſe with God, by prayer, at- 
tracts virtue; we perceive ourſelves more 
firmly unitcd to him, and influenced, as it 
were, by a certain degree of celeſtial fire, 
which increaſes by practice, is improved by 
conſideration, and, being fixed on the mind, 
becomes the vital ſpring of our actions, man- 
ners, and ſentiments; gives life to that uni- 
formity of words and behaviour which is 
juſtly admired and honoured in ſociety, and 
makes the tender father, ſincere friend, 
faithful ſubject, and good citizen. If a 
true ſenſe of God's beneficence induces us 
to do all the good we can to our fellow- 
creatures; if a ſenſe of his majeſty ſweetly 
inſtils into us a ſpirit of obedience; if his 
perfections make us feel our weakneſs and 
impreſs us with humility; if his love to 
us 
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us enlarges our love for mankind, and gains 
us the veneration, reſpect, and bleſſings, of 
our neighbours; how truly eftimable are 
they? But, how ſhall we expicſs their 
worth and beauty, if we trace their ef- 
fects beyond the grave, and fee them ac- 
compliſh the foul for the ſociety of heaven ! 
Our mind is never ſo really entertained 
as with things perfect in their nature; it 
may be accelerated, for a moment, by a 
trivial or a ſpecious diſplay of talents ; 
but nothing leſs than what will bear its 
niceſt ſcrutiny can give it full ſatisfaction, 
and receive all its approbation: in this in- 
ſpection, what, on the terreſtrial globe, 
with all its beauty and elegance, can ſtop 
its purſuit, and ſay, here is perfect beauty? 
here thou mayeſt entertain thy powers, and 
wiſh for no greater perfection? The per- 
fections of God alone can do this, and en- 
gage all its love; here 1t finds every linea- 
ment, which it conceives of amiableneſs 
and beauty ; here it perceives that, if its 
faculties were extended to an immeaſurable 
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degree, it could not comprehend the whole, 
and ſay how greatly God deſerves its love. 
All the ſyſtem of principles, and reaſonable 
inducements to virtue, are nothing elſe but 
that firm 'union and incorporation of vir- 
tue with our natural diſpoſition, leading us 
directly to God; nor can we, without doing 
violence to nature, avoid loving him, in 
whom is centered every thing that we ima- 
gine to be deſerving of love, and which he 
conſtantly communicates to us. Let us 
look where we will, we ſhall ſee ourſelves 
incircled with bleflings : the fields and 
woods, earth, water, and air, liberally ſup- 
ply us with means, not only to ſupport, but 
to indulge, our exiſtence; and, whilſt they 


maintain the body, raiſe the mind to gra- 


titude, and fill the heart to the ſweeteſt ſen- 


ations of pleaſure in finding itſelf the care 
of heaven. 


It cannot be doubted that ſome are fo 
inſenſible as not to perform religious obe- 


dience from the principle of love; but none 


was ever without hope and fear: where 
' _ theſe 
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theſe are, there muſt be an acknowlagge- 
ment of the ſupreme Being, and a tendency 
to obedience; yet not ſufficient to intro- 
duce it intirely, as even natural principles 
may be perverted by circumſtances; but, 


where natural principles are not over-loaden, 


the conſideration of the object of hone and 
fear will introduce ideas of admiration 


and love, and eftabliſh vbedience. The le- 
ven of love eaſily animates the whole maſs; 


it 1s ſo pure and refined, that it ſwiftly flows 
through the whole being, and makes ce- 
leſtial love the vital heat of the ſoul: the 


more of this charming principle there is 


blended with our religion, the more per- 
fect it will be; the more it preſides over 
the mind, the fuller will be the ſovereignty 
of God over the ſou), and the ſtricter our 
union with him ; the higheſt ambition of 
our better nature, which ever delights in 


| imitating and cultivating what is moſt wor- 


thy its notice, | | 

The propenſity to imitate what appears 

beſt is not the property of man only, hut 
> ys OY one 
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one of thoſe general laws that pervade li- 
ving creatures of all denominations, and 
forward the ſcheme of order and decorum 
in the creation: there are certainly many 
imitators of the vicious and profane; but 
theſe we cannot conſider in the view of na- 
ture, becauſe they act contrary to reaſon, 
the leading principle of our nature, and 
ſubvert the ſtanding law of our affections 
to purſue what 1s beſt for, and moſt com- 
fortable to, our being, In the animal crea- 
tion, we ſee the flock and herd guided by the 
leader of ſuperior ſtrength, (the particular 
object of their ſenſes, )and follow him through 
the woods and over the mountains ; even 
the timid deer arrange themſelves in order 
of battle after the example of their leader, 
who advances foremoſt to protect his ſub- 
jects from danger, and reſiſt the violence 


of the enemy: the inhabitants of the wa- 


tery element follow and obey the ruler's ſway: 
the feathered ſpecies traverſe the liquid air 
under their commanders guidance. The 
* ſtork in the heaven knoweth her ap- 

* pointed 
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te pointed times, and the turtle, and the 
** crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the time 
* of their coming, and follow their leaders 
& tract.'* The ant and bee, within their 
ſeveral commonwealths, are obedient to or- 
der, and vie with each other in care ard 
induſtry; and, in thus following the beſt 
dictate of their nature, and imitating the 
brighteſt example their faculties can com- 
prehend, declare the ſovereign rule of order, 
and point out the rivulets of divine com- 

mand in regularity, juſtneſs, and wiſdom. 
But, in man, theſe ſtreams of heavenly 
communication ſpread in a larger field; the 
narrow faculty of intuition expands into 
reflection and confideration ; the dark in- 
ſtructions of inſtinct yield to the bs ighter 
rays of reaſon, and carry his views to the 
ſovereign Example of perſect goodneſs, in 
whom there is no weakneſs and mutadility 
of temper, incidental to mortal bodies, no 
wavering or petulance, no unſcttled ſallies 
and volitions, but all ſerene order, wiidum, 
and purity ; and there fixes his imitation, 
| D 4 veneration, 
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veneration, and regard, and aſſumes that 
ſimilitude, which the Scripture calls the 
likeneſs of God. | 

Is it poſſible that any peace can exiſt in 
that breaſt where the fountain of happineſs 
is excluded? Is there any in having a mo- 
mentary power to brave Diviuty, and fit 
looſe to religious and moral obligations, in 
defiance of divine and civil laws? Power, 
even in the line of virtue, is not the ſource 
of felicity : the Almighty himſclf does not 
draw his happineſs from the extent of his 
power; and, being above the reach of in- 
jury, his delights flow from the univerſal 
agreement of all his actions with pure and 
perfect reaſon, When he ſurveys his con- 
duct, and conſults the glorious treaſures of 
his mind, he finds all lovelineſs and beauty; 
the hand of infinite reaſon viſible in every 
tranſaction, producing complacency, joy 
and felicity. An imitation of the divine 
perfections is the grand object of reaſon ; 
to neglect it implants in the heart pain, diſ- 
ſatisſaction, and miſery; as it admits a mode 


of 
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of conduct which reaſon diſclaims, and the 
powers of the mind declare are deſtructive 


to the moſt glorious hopes of nature, the 


being beloved of God. Could we act excel- 


lently from ourſelves, there might not be ſo 
abſolute a neceſſity for this imitation; but, 


ſince we can do nothing of ourſelves, and 
all our ſufficiency is from God, we muſt 
arrange his perfections before our eyes, that, 
by imitating them as well as poſſible, we 
may acquire a likeneſs to him, and elevate 
ourſelves to that rank in his favour, which 
our rational powers direct us to aſpire to. 


The more we obey the incitements of 


nature to attend to the divine perfections, 
the more evidently ſhe will diſcover her in- 
clinations to a perfect ſubmiſſion and de- 
pendence on God. The firſt principle in 
nature is the preſervation of exiſtence, to 


ſecure its well-being here, and happineſs 


hereafter. And where can man find a pro- 


tector, to ſecure this to him, unleſs in his 


Creator? His own natural powers cannot 
aſcertain ſecurity, and weakneſs is too pre- 


valent 
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valent in every creature to look for it a- 
mongſt them: but in God there is no im- 
perfection; his knowledge extends to each 
atom of the creation; he diſcerns the mo- 
tives of actions, the cauſes of events; his 
boundleſs goodneſs is ready to raiſe the 
feeble, to inſtruft the unwiſe, to expand 
the mind, and fill the ſoul with glory : his 
wiſdom, which has filled heaven and earth 
with beauty, ſees inſtantaneouſly what 1s 
moſt conducive to our preſent and eternal 
welfare. And, therefore, a reliance on him 
for protection, goodneſs, and mercy, is as 
fare and certain as bi own nature is un- 
changeable. 

We do not come upon the ſtage of life 
with a power to chooſe the part we are to 
act; we are placed here by the divine will 
to anſwer the ends deſigned by his provi- 
dence; all we have to do is, to behave in 
our ſeveral ſtations agreeable to the dictates 
of right reaſon, with a perfect ſubmiſſion 
to the divine will and diſpoſal: a reſigna- 
tion that God has a right to; not as other 

rights 
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rights are acquired, by donations or con- 
queſts, but by his inherent power and na- 
tural dominion over all ; a ſupremacy, that 
ſubjets him to no external controul, ſo 
that he may juſtly do whatever is conſiſt- 
ent with his own nature; which, being per- 
fectly pure, can dictate nothing but what is 
agreeable to infinite wiſdom. How is it 
then, as we know we are governed by laws 
of infinite juſtice, wiſdom, and mercy, by 
a power that has no bounds, and majeſty 
that has no equal, that we ever complain ? 
What 1s it but the moſt conſummate folly 
for us, whoſe nature could not exiſt with- 
out his aid, who could not have the faculty 
of thinking, nor exerciſe the leaſt prudent 
action without his permiſſion, to repine at 
the orders of perfection, controvert the 
commands of infinite power, and preſume 
to ſet up our underſtanding above the wiſ- 
dom of God ! | 

Independent of the conſideration of the 
wiſdom and power of God, we have farther 


the greateſt reaſon to reſign ourſelves to 
4 his 
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his direction in conſequence of the benefits 
we derive from him, and primarily for our 
exiſtence, - Whoever confers a benefit on 
another 1s, in virtue of that benefit, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a claim to his attachment and re- 
ſignation to his juſt commands; there can 
be no greater benefit than exiſtence, whereby 
we poſſeſs all our faculties and poſſeſſions 
internal and external, whatever we eſteem 
excellent or honourable, great, eminent, or 
glorious. And can our return for that be- 
nefit be too great or complete? Is not obe- 
dience to ſo much goodneſs the immediate 
ſenſation of every juſt heart? Nay, does 
not equity call upon us to reſtore to his 
diſpoſal what we have received from him, 
and ſubmit to his will the exiſtence and 
favours which that will gave? If we have 
nothing but what is his, we cannot diſpoſe 
of any part of what we have without de- 
priving him of his right, and being guilty 
of ingratitude, and the greateſt violation 
of juſtice and equity. Can the mind, when 
thus unjuſt, have any peace or comfort? A 
conſciouſneſs 
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conſciouſneſs of doing injuſtice will fll the 
breaſt with gloom; and rebellion againſt 
the ſupreme Power, that gave us being 
and all things richly to enjoy, will fill the ſoul 
with miſery: for, we cannot ſuppoſe the 
Lord of nature will ſee his goodneſs and 
authority wantonly trampled upon without 
reſentment, or permit his kindneſs to reſt 


on thoſe, who, like the fallen angels, ſet 


up an independent power, and would ſeize 


on the ſovereign domain: ſuch: towering 


ſpirits will feel the pangs of miſguided am- 
bition like the tings of a ſcorpion, and, 
bewildered in their own perverſeneſs, find 
their deviating from the noble principles 
of gratitude and equity attended by no- 
thing but miſery, and that the Father of 
ſpirits can chaſtiſe their turbulent and vi- 


tiated ſpirits as eaſily as the temporal arm 
can the violators of ſocial laws. 


If the ill conſequence of ingratitude to 
God 1s ſo great, how careful ſhould we be 
that the infirmities of our nature do not 
draw us aſide from reſignation and ſub- 
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miſſion to him, from a chearful truſt in 
his diſpenſations, and ſteady affurance of 
that protection and guidance which has 
been uniform and invariable. Our reaſon 
perceives the neceſſity of it, and all our 
ſenſes declare the unchangeable excellence 
on which we rely. Does not the world 
exiſt by his goodneſs now, as it has ſome 
thouſands of vears ? Does not nature obey 
his laws at this time, as it has from the 
creation ? Are not the breath of man, and 
every atom of our bodies, the work of his 
hands, as they of old were? And is not 
the morſel we eat, the vital air we breathe, 
and the ſalutary rays of light we enjoy, the 
diſpenſations of his goodneſs, as they ever 
have been ? Have his truth and mercy ever 
failed? Why then ſhall we not truſt in 
that ſteady favour that has ever been ex- 
tended to the ſons of men, in that immu- 
table goodneſs which delights to ſee righ- 
teouſneſs flouriſh in our hands, and to re- 
ward us with life eternal, Bleſſed is the 
man (lays holy David) that maketh the Lord 
his 
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his truſt. *—Though he flay me, (ſays Job) 
yet will I truſt in bim. & Under what cir- 
cumſtances did he make this reſolution ? 
Behold him borne down by grief as a 
drooping bulruſh; the loſs of his flocks 
and his herds, his children and domeſtics, 
harraſs the niceſt feelings of his heart ; ſee 
his body full of ulcers, his ſkin, as it were, 
fleed from his bones; bchold him fitting 
in aſhes in piercing ſorrow, whilſt his wife 


_ urged him to blaſpheme, and his friends 


racked his ſoul with bitter tauntings ! yet 
he riſes triumphant over their wrongs, nor 
ſuffers them to induce him to diſtruſt in 
God: Naked (ſays he) came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked ſhall J return: 
the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 


away; blefſed be the name of the Lord! F 
How beautiful is this magnanimity that 


triumphs over affliction and miſery ; that 
paints the ſublimer virtues of his mind, 
and will permit nothing to eſtrange him 
from his God ! And ſhall one, who knew 
not 

*. Pal. xl. 4. $ Job xiii. 15. 1 Job i. 21. 
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not the fulfilling of the prophecies, the 
promiſes of the Goſpel, the comforts of a 
Mediator, the ſure rewards of the righ- 


teous, ſoar above a chriſtian, and have 
more confidence in God than we, though 


the treaſures of heaven are laid before us, 
and God himſelf condeſcends to aſſure us, 
that he will never fail them who truſt in 
him? If theſe proſpects of eternal glory 
hereafter, and promiſes of divine. care now, 
cannot awaken us to confidence, rouſe our 
. ſpirits to a liberal and generous truſt, dare 
we ſay our ſouls maintain their original 
affinity with heaven, that they poſleſs a 
ſpark of that celeſtial flame which lights 
up in the breaſt the brighter ſentiments of 
Honour, truth, and juſtice ?- Did a diſtruſt- 
ful temper, even in the narrow circle of 
human affairs, ever produce aught but 
mean cunning, circumvention, and trea- 
chery ? Did it ever fill the heart with com- 
fort? Does it not keep it in continual agi- 
tation and anxiety, ſuſpecting the traps he 
lays for others are prepared for himſelf ? 
| Are 
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Are not his thoughts diſturbed, his reſt 


broken, and his ſoul banded about, by the 
turbulence of guile, deceit, and anxiety ? 
If theſe are the evils of diſtruſt, where are 
its charms to make it deſirable ? It guards 
(they ſay) againſt the wiles of a ſubtle 
world, and carries deſigns to the deſired 
aim : this' may be partly true; but why 
ſhall we take the baſer means when a plain 
and honourable path is open to us? When 
ſecreſy will render the wiſhes of the trea- 
cherous unavailable; and the propriety and 
Juſtice of our acts will appear with double 
force and luſtre, when they appear un- 
clogged with the arts of craft and ſubtlety ; 
becauſe juſtice is in itſelf pure and excel- 
lent, the darling child of heaven, but ſub- 
tlety and cunning the mean offspring of 
ſuſpicion, the product of a dark and nar- 
row genius. 5 
Let us then blend with all our thoughts 
a generous truſt in divine protection, com- 
mit cur ſouls to God, truſt in the living God, 
who gives us all things richly to enjoy : * by 
E which 
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which means we ſhall bring our minds to 
a chearful reliance upon divine providence, 
and firm belief that his goodneſs is im- 
mixed with all the events of the world; 
that his power, however inviſible by the 
interpoſition of . ſenſe and matter, leads on 
the mouldering world, and ſupports cre- 
ation from diſorder and ruin: thus eſta- 
bliſhed in our dependence on God, we ſhall 
not feel the malign effects of ſenſible 
things; and, when we are withdrawn from 
the boiſteraus threatenings of an inclement 
voyage, and arrived on that bliſsful ſhore 
where peace and comfort reign, our hearts, 
prediſpoſed to truſt, will find the crown of 
their rehance on God, in the enjoyment of 
his favour, and bliſs to all eternity ! 


Now, to God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, be all glory, praiſe, honour, and do- 
minion, now and for ever. Amen. 


SERMON 


SERMON III. 


ROM. XII. 1. 


T beſeech you, by the mercies of God, that ye 
preſent your bodies a living ſacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reaſon 
able ſervice. 


HE 'principles of our being are very 
oppoſite in their nature : conſider- 
ing it in one view, we trace lineaments 
pure and celeſtial; in the other, we find 
propenſities merely animal: this union of 
ſpirit with matter is the endowment by 
which men riſe above all other terreſtrial 
creatures; and in the due regulation and 
conduct of that union depends all the vir- 

tue our rational faculties can pretend to. 
Our material part, having no perceptive 
ability, muſt ſubmit to reaſon to be pro- 
perly guided and directed; the animal 
powers are ſubject to deſires and reſent- 
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ments, appetites and inclinations, which, 
extended beyond certain bouuds and re- 
ſtrictions, become noxious and injurious to 
nature, and call upon reaſon to avert the 
danger, and ſo moderate their tendency that 
they may not relax the union between hea- 


ven and carth, and overturn thoſe expecta- 


Uns of future bliſs which conſtitute the 
happincſs cf rational creatures. 


If the inferior part of the human being 
is at any time ſuffered to gain the aſcen- 


dancy, the order of nature is no longer 


ſupported ; unreſtrained gratification of 
ſen ſual appetites bewilder the faculties and 
give re material powers the reins; ; which, 


having no relationſhip with God and that 


Purity which leads to him, cannot produce 
bay pimneis here or hercafter; for, where the 
paſions predominate, there the jarring ap- 
petites mBame the blood, cloud the mind, 
and throw all the affections into diſorder : 
and it is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; 
for, the eye, by which men perceive truth 
from error, and right from wrong, is da k- 


ned, 


Bunge e 
ened, and reaſon laid aſide; the appetites, 
like armed madmen, cut down all before 


them indiſcriminately, and bury themſclves 


in the deſtruction they make. 

The government of reaſon, on the con- 
trary, produces a calmneſs of mind and ſe- 
rene penetration, gains ſtrength by uſe, 
and diſcerns more readily what is perfectly 
conſiſtent with itſelf, acquires 'by practice 
a perſuaſive eloquence, and draws every 
action, thought, and diſpoſition; to itlelf, 
until, raiſing the whole to a pure maturity, 
it ſteps within the region of bliſs and 
glory: for, no incumbrance of appetite or 
paſſion intervening, no cloud or turbu- 
lency diſtracting the operations of the un- 
derſtanding, it becomes wholly engaged in 
contemplating the ſublimeſt truths, and in 
the enjoyment of beauty and perfection. 

The greater part of the diſturbances anJ 
mortiſications, which men ſutfer, ariſes from 
neglecting their rational faculties, and per- 
mitting paſſion to interven= and give an er- 
foncous colouring; it is not then a rational 
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but a paſſionate perception, which, being i in 
its nature fluctuating and variable, can ne- 
ver ſecure ſatisfaction or convey happineſs. 
Whoever entertains an opinion of things, 
which they do not deſerve, forms it irratio- 
nally, and is led away from enjoyment and 
happineſs: true enjoyment is found only in 
ſuch objects as meet our rational good opi- 
nion ; for, if we are induced to think thoſe 
things excellent and beneficial which have 
no real worth, the fruition of them will 
ſhew our errors, and end in diſappointment 
and miſery; ſhould there be found in them 
ſome part of that worth we had painted to 
our imagination, yet, if the whole is not 
in them, the mortification we ſhall feel at 
our erroneous conception will more than 
countervail the pleaſure we can draw from, 
them : it would, therefore, be no ſmall in- 
' ſtance of wiſdom to regulate our minds by 
the direction of the moral philoſopher, to 


ſet no higher value on things than they! in- 
trinſically deſerve, 


Beſides, 


1 

Beſides, we ſhould conſider, that, to fix 
our attention on the inferior good is, in 
effect, to reſign the greater; things, con- 
tingencies, and qualities, of an inferior 
kind, are adapted to the ſenſes and paſſions, 
and muſt ſhortly be no more: no ſooner 
ſhall we be removed from this life, and 
launched into eternity, than even the gra- 
tification they gave will vaniſh away, and 
their only remains will be—the effect they 
had upon the foul. How very neceſſary 
is it, then, to our happineſs, that we adapt 
our eſtimation of things to their real worth, 
and, upon all occaſions, ſupport an uni- 
form compoſedneſs of mind and temper ! 

It is impoſſible for us, who are ſo inti- 
mately connected with ſociety and worldly 
affairs, not to meet with oppoſitions, and 


incidents, which may not only embarraſs. 


and obſtruct our proceedings, but have a 
poignant effect upon our darling wiſhes 
and affections: whenever thete happen, a 
compoſedneſs of mind and temper greatly 
counterpoiſe their violence, and give the 
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mental faculties time to exert themſelves; 
and, if they cannot point out immediately 
means to avert the attack, they will, at 
leaſt, bear them with fortitude. - The jar- 
ring intereſt of mankind often ſtirs up the 
paſſions, and leads the leſs moral and juſt 
into actions exceedingly averſe from a good 
perſon, contrary to the tender feelings of 
an humane heart; yet wiſdom ever inti- 
mates, that reaſon, and not affection, 
ſhould prevail; and, where it does, the mind 
retains its complacency, and is as undiſ- 
turbed as if it was diſunited from the body. 

A want of compoſedneſs of mind and 
temper admits the paſſions into the ſeat of 
reaſon, ard, whenever they have an evil ten- 
dency, they muſt inevitably make us wretch- 
ed: all the paſſions are, in their extremes, 
vexatious, and occaſion diſorder in the 
mind: anger alienaies the very nature of 
the mind, robs it of placidity, and throws 
the ideas into hurry and diforder ; whilſt 
revenge, malice, and envy, torture the 
breaſt where they are generated, and de- 


Prive 
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prive it of that peace, which nature and 
reaſon deſire: the fluctuating ſtate of hu- 
man affairs does often, indeed, wipe off 
the remembrance, remove the cauſe of theſe 
violent paſſions, and apparently obliterate 
every trace of their effects on the heart; 
yet we cannot ſay how deep a ſtain they 
have made, how much they have contami- 
nated the temple, which ſhould be all 
ſanctity to become the reſidence of God, 
and muſt be pure before it can aſcend to 
heaven, and enter into its glory. It is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, then, to regulate thoſe 
paſſions, which pierce ſo deep into our hap- 
pineſs here, and will be fatal to our pro- 
ſpects hereafter. 

An indulgence of corporeal appetites has 
no leſs fatal conſequence than the paſſions; 
for, the powers of the mind, though vallly 
ſuperior in their nature to thofe of the 
body, have a ſtrong connexion with them; 
they operate together, and mutually influ- 
ence. each other: the more order there is 
obſerved in the body, the leſs complicated 
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will be all its operations, and the freer will 
all its. organs be to receive the directions of 
reaſon. Exceſs of eating, drinking, and 
wantonneſs, diſtracts the judgement, and 
renders us incapable of mental conceptions; 
the former inflames the brain, waſhes away 
the beautiful ideas diſplayed by reaſon, and, 

inflaming its delicate texture, changes the 
ſerene and elegant repreſentations, there 
produced, into wildneſs, and furious bar- 


bariſm. Gluttony loads the powers, and 
compels them to ſink into inaction ;, de- 
ſtroys the animal ſpirits, thoſe charming 


conduits that fill our hearts with joy and 


pleaſure, Wantonneſs impels the blood 


with violence into the capillaries, and, 


cauſing an ebullition in the brain, renders 
it impoſlible for the mind to reflect and 
conſider, to arrange ideas, and determine 
on propriety of thought or action; or ſo 
debilitates, that an univerſal languor pre- 
vails, and ſinks the whole man. The diſ- 
agreeable effects of theſe, on a perſon in his 
ſocial character, are every day demonſtrated, 


and, 
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and, what is no leſs horrid, they greatly 
degrade our rational nature; for, by gi- 
ving ourſelves up to corporeal pleaſures, 
and objects of ſenſe, we cannot entertain 
thoſe that are ſpiritual; and, being habitu- 
ated to the gratification of our appetites, 
we ſhall not only be guilty of neglecting, 
but be really incapacitated to enter upon, 
fpiritual concerns. The foul, long en- 
veloped within the walls of ſenſuality, gra- 
dually imbibes a liking for bodily plea- 

+ fares, and cannot be deprived of it here- 
after. In the diſunited ſtate, the ſoul, un- 
doubtedly, cannot have bodily appetites, 
but its active principle will ever be em- 
ployed ; and, if it is deprived of its native 
excellences and ſpiritual properties, it will 
have a longing after thoſe to which it has 
been habituated ; a degree of ſenſuality, to 
which alone (I conceive) the ſoul can be 
liable; yet ſufficient to exclude it from thoſe 
happy regions, where nothing impure can 
ever dwell. Nature ſtarts back from this 
dangerous ſtate, and reaſon calls on us ta 
guard againſt it. When 
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When our animal faculties are ſubordi- 
nate to the mental, they acquire a ſpecies 
of refinement that can ſcarcely be claſſed 
with animal powers, a readineſs to relieve. 
the diſtreſſed, advance the peace of ſociety, 
and purſue a mode of acting, that does no 
leſs honour to human nature than glory to 
the ſovereign Being. This ſpiritual ſupre- 
macy, whilſt it acts every degree of bene- 
volence to mankind, ſtrengthens its natu- 
ral purſuit and union with heaven, and ac- 
quires ſuch an indifference for terreſtrial 
things, that even the diſſolution of the body 
does not diftreſs the ſoul : being already 
brought into ſubjcction, it has no ties to 
faſten it to the world, nor influence on the 
ſoul to make it neceſſary to its entertain- 
ment: here our infancy is pleaſed with a 
bauble, our youth with gaiety, advanced 
age with fame and honours; but theſe, as 
a baſeleſs dream, ſoon vaniſh away, and 
the mind, that dwells on ſpiritual things, 
will little regard the charms of great- 
| = diſplaying from itielf ſuperior gran- 
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deur; and, when it arrives in heaven, will 
burſt forth in all the ſplendor of a glorified 
being. This is the point nature aims at; 
the ſummit, reaſon teaches us, a conqueſt 
of our appetites will contribute to advance 
us to; the proſpect is really glorious ; the 
expectation of it pours a ftream of bliſs 
upon the beſt of hearts; yet let us take 
care leſt we fall, leſt our capacity to enjoy 
it ſhould make us {et too high value on our 
endowments. 

Too exalted an opinion, of our natural 
or acquired abilities, is apt to introduce 
pride into our hearts; a vice, no leſs offen- 
five to reaſon than it is deſtructive of pri- 
vate happineſs; it views ſelf in an undue 
medium, prizes qualities or acquiſitions 
more than they deſerve, and, by ſwelling 
the imagination to an unjuſt greatneſs, ren- 
ders it ſubject to abundant mortifications; 
for, mankind, not viewing ſuch a perſon in 
the light he fees Bſclf in, will pay him 
only the reſoect and attention they think 
his due, and, not aifing their deſcrence to 

the 
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the height of his imagined importance, will 
diſguſt and offend. 

The more this paſſion takes poſſeſſion of 
our faculties, the leſs we ſhall be ſatisfied 
with our poſſeſſions; it inflames the ima- 
gination, and prevails on us to think our 
merits and qualities are not ſufficiently re- 
warded, and, conſequently, makes us hold 
thoſe in abhorrence who are poſſeſſed of 
power to oblige, produces a thouſand ills 
to ſociety, and relaxes the ties of mutual 
benevolence: this diſguſt (which is not ſel- 
dom heightened by the proſperity of the 
wicked, and the advancement of thoſe whoſe 
ſole worth is political connexion) breeds not 
only miſanthropy, but diſcontent with di- 
vine diſpenſations, a repining at providence, 
and incredulity in religion: thus fatal are 
the effects of placing our ideas of worth 
upon objects of no eſtimation in the divine 
Mind. N | 
If we can value ourſelves upon any thing, 
it is upon poſſeſſing a pure underſtanding : 
this may claim reſpect, becauſe it diſcloſes 
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the divine hand, and, knowing the nature 
of itſelf, perceives it has no faculty of it- 
ſelf, and has nothing to glory in but the 
delegated power of ſhewing the divine 
goodneſs. 

It is really humiliating to ſee how few of 
us value ourſelves upon what we generally 
call goodneſs, either in a religious, moral, 
or ſocial, ſenſe; and, in their ſtead, pride 
ourſelves upon ſome accidental circum- 
ſtance, as beauty, riches, or eloquence, 
and arrogate to ourſelves worth and merit 
from them ; a ſpecies of reaſoning which 
even an heathen philoſopher contemns : 
<< This reaſoning (ſays he) is inconſiſtent; 
<< I am richer than you, therefore I am 
< better than you; I am more eloquent 
than you, therefore I am better than 
you: but this reaſoning is conſiſtent ; I 
* am richer than you, therefore my poſ- 
« {ſeſſions are larger than yours; I am more 
eloquent than you, therefore my diction 
e is better than yours. But thou art nei- 

ether poſſeſſions nor diction,” ® 


Rather 
-* EpiQt, cap. 44+ 
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Rather than admire theſe contingencies, 
which feed the paſſions, we ſhould cau- 
tiouſly watch and guard againſt them; a 
ſmall indulgence will lead them into irre- 
gularity, a greater into debauchery, degrade 
our nature, and depreciate the being to 
which God has been peculiarly gracious 
and munificent: convinced of this frailty, 
we ſcarcely find room for any thing but 
humility and anxzety to work out our ſalvation 
with fear and trembling. - | 

A mind ſenſible of infirmity, and free 
from ſelf-ſufficiency, receives great bleſſed- 
neſs from it, is moſt ſaſceptible of virtuous . 
impreſſions, and of giving the beſt inſtruc- 
tion, What can be more pleaſing and en- 
gaging than an humble ſoul diffuſing a 
divine luſtre, and diſplaying the graces, 
which God has poured upon it ? And, how- 
ever great and amiable it may appear here 
on earth, where virtue muſt be meaſured 
by a frail compariſon, yet we muſt be con- 
vinced, that, no ſooner ſhall we ſtep into 
the region of ſpirits, where perfection 
reigns, 
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reigns, from the loweſt angel to the Al- 
mighty, than we ſhall perceive that our 
proportion of goodneſs, with reſpe& to 
that of the heavenly hoſt, is no more than 

as a ſpark to the ſun in all its meridian 
ſplendor, and that the brilliancy of our 
qualities will ſcarcely be diſcerned in the 
immenſe conflux of eternal glory. When 
we reflect on this, what pretence can we 
find to be arrogant? How truly humble 
muſt we be in our own eyes, and full of 
devotion to our heavenly calling! Know- 
ing that the loweſt degree there is infinitely 
above our merits, we ſhall be ſtruck with 
wonder at our exaltation and plenitude of 
bliſs. Thus does reaſon lead us to thoſe 
virtues which perfect our nature; eſtabliſh 
our happineſs on earth, and conduct our 
' ſouls to glory. 

However, as we know unaſſiſted reaſon 
is very liable to fall into error, and that it 
would be the fate of few to arrive at ex- 
alted virtues by its force alone, thoſe who 
wiſh to become wiſe unto ſalvation muſt 
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take to their aid all the aſſiſtance Divine 
Providence has bleſſed them with. 
| Whoever attends to the bent of his na- 
ture will find a propenſity to acquire one 
particular end worthy of his moſt noble 
part, and, in the proſecution of that end, 
will exert all his powers to gain it; this 
condition can be no other than ſuch as is 
perfectly conformable to the pureſt ideas 
we have of God; any degree beneath that 
rank will be painful and offenſive to rea- 
ſon, and conſequently cannot convey to us 
our utmoſt defires. The mean to this 
happy condition is religion, which ſhews 
us how to avoid every pernicious ſtep, and 
opens to our view thoſe paths that lead to 
God, and make us ſons of the Moſt High, 
by aſſimilating our wills to his will, and 
our defires to his defire, the end and com- 
pletion of bliſs. The perfection of man 
« (ſays the philoſopher) is a likeneſs to 
&« God.” Fs 
Irreligion has no power to aſſimilate us 
to purity and rectitude; but, on the con- 
trary, 
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trary, ſitting looſe to order, continually falls 
into errors which embarraſs nature and 
fill it with diſeaſe; the indulgence of ap- 
petite, which irreligion promotes, corrupts 
and inflames the blood, debilitates the body, 
inflames the mind with anger, hatred, vari- 
ance, malice, and revenge, deſtructive to 
ſociety and every thing that is dear to hu- 
manity : whereas religion, having heaven 
in its eye, acts under one regular guidance 
to one ſingle end, and encourages all actions 
which tend to that aim ; inculcates tempe- 
rance and peace, becauſe they keep the mind 
free to do the will of God, the heart open 
to humane ſenſations, and all the faculties 
clear, undiſturbed, and prepared to honour | 
God and ſerve man ; produces that charm- 
ing ſerenity of conſcience, which irradiates 
the mind; ſweetens the blood, animates the 
ſpirits, diffuſes eaſy manners, chearfulneſs 
of countenance, and unfolds the native 
beauty of the ſoul. | 
The charms of religion are not more 
ſtriking in the natural body than they are 
F 2 in 
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in ſociety; as morbid matter and debili- 
tated members -unhinge the frame, and diſ- 
tort the conſtitution with pain and ſickneſs, 
in the natural body, a want of religious 
principles occaſions the various convulſions 
in the body politic. Would any murder or 
blaſpheme, if they feared to offend God? 
Would any be ſeditious, if they had learn- 
ed the neceſſity of obeying the powers that 
be, for the Lord's ſake? Would any thieve, 
defame, or extort, if they reflected that 
God looks into the inward receſs of the 
ſoul, and will never. admit them within the 
regions of bliſs and immortality? Whence 
have we the good ſovereign, the juſt ma- 
giſtrate, the worthy citizen, the kind maſ- 
ter, the loyal ſubject, the tender father, 
and faithful friend? not from rank or re- 
lative connexion ; theſe have ever been 
found too feeble to raiſe a ſublime temple 
to virtue: it is to religion alone we owe 
them, that eſſence of ſocial felicity, and 
golden cord of union, confidence, and af- 
fection. ; 
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This is the criterion by which the worth, 
or goodneſs, of things 1s determined, and is 


fo unalterably united with affairs, that no- 
thing can be honourably permanent but 


what is founded on that baſis : ſhould we. 


be advanced to places of truſt by intereſt, 
or force of genius and ability, unleſs we 
have a religious obſervance of the duties 
relative to it, our abilities, inſtead of being 
uſeful, will be dangerous and fatal; there- 
fore thoſe, who are guided by its dictates, 
are the moſt eſtabliſhed and illuſtrious ; if 
ever a particular exigency ſhould make it 
politically neceſſary to diſtinguiſh with ex- 
ternal honour, and truſt a perſon who 
gained his conſequence by means that na- 
ture abhors; whenever that exigency ends, 
his honour and confidence will vaniſh, but 
his ſtains will be indelible: the vileſt miſ- 
creant may become the object of popular 
applauſe, imaginary benefits may ſound his 


fame, and the moſt noxious member of ſo- 


ciety may be idolized, though not a ſha- 
dow of virtue or honour ever paſſed over 
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his heart : theſe may happen from the ver- 
ſatile nature of things; but they cannot 
laſt ; a moment gains them, the next they 
are blaſted, and forgotten as baſeleſs phan- 
toms ; whilſt honour and laſting reputa- 
tion are the natural produce of religion. 

Every excellence in nature, every curious 
production of art and effort of genius, is 
eſtimated by compariſon ; and it is an uni- 
verſal law prevailing through all creation, 
that the more perfect lines of beauty, in- 
trinſic value, and permanent excellences, 
are moſt worthy of our admiration, deſire, 
and regard, Where, in all nature, can 
we find lines of beauty, intrinſic value, 
or laſting excellence, equal to the ſoul of 
man? It is not the adornment of his per- 
ſon that does him honour ; it is not the 
grandeur of his palace, or richneſs of his 
vaſt eſtate, that denotes the man, * It is 
e of no importance (ſays the Roman mo- 
te raliſt) to the man, how much land he. 
e plows, what ſums of money he lends to 
«© intereſt, or how much he is compliment- 
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u ed by others, but how extenſive his real 
* goodneſs is.“ The juſt exertion of his 
mental powers, and regular diſplay of his 
virtues, are his eſſential ornaments ; theſe 
deſerve and receive honour ; and good diſ- 
poſitions of a ſocial nature, the humane, 
the generous, the friendly, nay, the elo- 
quent, attain a tribute of applauſe as they 
ſtand in affinity with mental faculties ; but 
how weak are they, ſeparately, or even 
connectively, when compared with religion 
beaming forth from the foul, gloriouſly ar- 
rayed by the ſupreme Diſpoſer of exceilence 
and honaur ! | 
I am aware of the levity of the age, and 
the witling's quick reply ; nevertheleſs, as 
I have no idea that a blind man's judge- 
ment of beautiful paintings, or a deaf 
man's of harmony, is worth attention, 1 
ſhall make my obſervations on the honour 
and reputation concomitant. with religion, 
as having the unanimous. praiſe of good 


men. 
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The excellence of virtue and goodneſs 
has been concealed in no age: when the 
underſtanding was much leſs informed than 
at preſent, and the groſſeſt abſurdities in 
adoration and ſentiment prevailed, virtue 
had warm advocates and admirers, who 
even now hold a place of veneration and 
reſpect in our memories; and, if we turn 
our thoughts to the firſt preachers of chriſ- 
tianity, we ſhall not reſt them upon their 
birth or fortune ; the idea will faſten itſelf 
upon the more eſtimable part, their virtues, 
and the cauſe they were engaged in; from 
which they acquired ſuch conſpicuous ho- 
nour and reputation, that the greateſt hold 
their characters in the higheſt eſtimation, 
and mention their names with the moſt ſa- 
cred deference. 

Not to enlarge upon the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of religious principles to ſupport the 
exiſtence of ſociety, a truth too evident to 
require argument, we may obſerve how 
commendable a ſerious attachment to reli- 
gious principles is, from reflecting, that 
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even thoſe who are poſſeſſed of ſtrong men- 
tal powers, and have the capacity of enter- 
taining; and keeping up the ball of humour 
and jocundity, at the expence of things ſa- 
cred, are, in cooler moments; looked on 
with diſapprobation, often with abhor- 
rence, and always without confidence, and 
that reliance which a good man ever re- 
ceives: the faculties, accelerated by hu- 
mour, receive the momentary ſatisfaction 
of relief from care, and the unpleafant 
part of human concerns; and, when it is 
conducted with innocence, the judgement 
will not be mortified by reflection; but, 
when vice is called in to aid a barren ge- 
nius, and plunder rectitude to ſtimulate 
mirth, none but depraved appetites, and 
illiberal minds, feel any pleaſure from it, 
but, on the contrary, nauſea and diſguſt. 
How different are the effects of religious 
principles on the mental powers! they 
ſtrengthen and expand the mind, purify 
the blood, and refine the imagination, with- 
out the fire of wine, or roar of feſtivity + 

calm 
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calm and ſerene, they flow with deep re- 
poſe, enjoy the pureſt delight from within, 
and enter into mirth with vivacity and ala- 
crity; innocence guards againſt ſatire, and 
moderation protects from violence or acri- 
mony, which often deluge the banquet with 
laughter and bloodſhed. 

If we conſider the perſonal attention 
paid to the good and virtuous, it will ani- 
mate the picture : in the mercantile world, 
the honeſt citizen is the arbiter of intricate 
concerns, the mediator of private diffe- 
rences, and the object of honour and re- 
ſpect. In the profeſſions, is not that phy- 
ſician moſt admired, whoſe honeſt aims are 
to aid his patient, not to make him a pro- 
perty ; to aſſiſt nature, and not to load her? 
Does not that lawyer deſervedly receive the 
applauſe and eſteem of ſociety, who inva- 
riably ſupports the cauſe of truth and juſ- 
' tice, with hands unſtained with the wreck 
of families and the ways of injury? Do 
not thoſe clergy deſervedly enjoy the admi- 
ration of mankind, who, ſtruggling with the 

moſt 
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moſt contracted circumſtances, poverty, and 
wretchedneſs, foreign to the ſtyle in which 
they were bred and the enlarged views of 
education, ſupport the honour of their 
calling, perform their function with zeal, 
and, though oppreſſed with private pangs, 
lead on others to ſcenes of ineffable joy? 
Here you often ſee magnanimity trium- 
phant over the violent hand of opulence, 
the ſweet influence of piety charm and cap- 
tivate the beholder, and ſwell the muſcles 
of the face with all the delights of affluence 
and plenty. This is the natural tribute 
paid to righteouſneſs in private life, but its 
effects are not confined to narrow limits ; 
what makes the life and manners of one in- 
dividual admirable and delightful is capable 
of working the ſame in another, and diffu- 
ſing its benign influence through all branches 
of ſociety ; and it 1s, undoubtedly, well de- 
ſerving indulgence and cultivation, as the 
honour and reputation of kingdoms are 
particularly united with it. Let us look 
back upon the laſt univerſal empire, and we- 

ſhall 
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ſhall find its fame and greatneſs at the 
higheſt, when it was moſt conſpicuous for 
virtue, when they were moſt obſervant of 
their religion, (wretched as it was,) were 
juft, grateful, and faithful ; then the world 
did not bluſh to own their ſuperiority, and 
obey a people who governed with huma- 
nity, and according to their beſt notions of 
religion. 

The mental faculties have their ſtrong 
ſenſations as well as the corporeal ; and, the 
more purely rational they are, the ſublimer 
will be their ſenſations of delight, and more 
pleaſing the dreſs of human nature. Re- 
ligion has ſo near an affinity with the na- 
tive powers of the ſoul, that the exertion 
of one is the performance of the other, 
and works ſo efficaciouſly on the body, that, 
like a graff put into a foreign ſtock, 1t me- 
horates its nature, improves its diſpoſition, 
ſweetens its juices, and en happineſs 
to the whole being. 

The effects of it in this world have been 
ſufficiently ſeen; ſhould we purſue the ſub- 
i". 
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ject to celeſtial regions, and ſee the virtu- 
ous ſoul arranged amongſt the hoſt of hea- 
ven, clothed in glory,-—if we are not as in- 
animate as ſtones, all the powers of our 
nature will catch the flame, and feel that 
religion is the height of terreſtrial as it is 
the beginning of that glory we hope to en- 
Joy in heaven, 

Theſe natural conceptions of God pour 
on the mind a vaſt influx of comfort, ſa- 
tisfaction, and felicity ; aſſure us, that he, 
who firſt created the veins, arteries, order- 
ed the blood to circulate, and endued man 
with a thinking faculty, knows their ope- 
rations, deſigns, and propenſities ; that he 
who created will preſerve in being, and di- 
rect by his providence: thus ſatisfied that 
we are in the open view of God, and under 
his direction, we know that every good 
action 1s ſeen by him, that every violation 
of rectitude is diſpleaſing to him, whom 
nature has taught us to love and adore, 
and, convinced of the natural difference 
between good and evil, virtue and vice, 
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conſcience arraigns and judges, condemns 
or applauds. 

Thus will the pureſt principles of rea- 
ſon lead us, on to the enjoyment of every 
thing amiable on earth, and open the way 
to perfect bliſs in heaven. 


Now, to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all 
honour, glory, and power, now, and for 


ever. Amen. 
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SERMON IV. 


ROM. 11, 26. 


Tf the uncircumciſion keep the righteouſneſs of 
the law, ſhall not his uncircumcifion be counted 
for circumciſion ? 


\HE works of God firſt impreſſed the 
Gentile world with the admiration 

of their Author, directed their reaſon to 
entertain elevated ſentiments of him, in- 
ſtructed them that adoration was due to 
the Sovereign Creator, and that rectitude 
of action muſt be moſt pleaſing to a per- 
fect Being: hence flowed their religion, 
morality, ſacred and ſocial inſtitutions, 
which were ſo well founded as to rival 
thoſe enjoined by the Jewiſh law : where- 
fore St. Paul tells the Jews, the poſleſſion 
of the law gave them no ſuperiority over 
the Gentiles, who, without the law, did 
the 
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phy the things contained in the law: all the ſu« 


periority they might have claimed over the 
Gentile world muſt haye ariſen from more 
excellent religion, morality, and virtue ; but 
if they, with a greater diſpenſation of 
knowledge, did not excel the Gentiles in 
piety and purity of manners, their circum- 
cifion would not at all avail to their juſti- 
fication : © For, circumciſion verily profit- 
te eth, if thou keep the law; but, if thou 
c be a hreaker of the law, thy circumciſion 
<« js made uncircumciſion ; and if the un- 
circumſion keep the righteouſneſs of the 
law, ſhall not his uncircumciſion be 
« counted circumciſion ?” 

Nevertheleſs, we muſt here remark, that, 
however deſerving admiration, natural re- 
ligion, in her pureſt ſtate, may be, yet it 
was by far too circumſcribed to anſwer the 
deſires of the mind. 

We perceive, by nature, that worſhip 
and adoration are due to God; but not 
the manner in which he is to be wor- 
ſhipped. 
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We perceive, by nature, that happineſs 
can only ariſe from perfection; that none 
can enjoy felicity without the favour and 
protection of God: but it does not ſhew 
us how an offender can make his peace 
with God, and obliterate the ſtains of ſin. 

We perceive, by nature, the advantages 
of virtue ; but it does not afford relief from 
the terrors of diſſolution, or ſhew what is 
to become of the ſoul after the body is laid 
in the tomb: whether it ſhall live in ſome 
other world, be arranged amongſt another 
order of beings, or be annihilated ; whe- 
ther it ſhall exiſt independent of the body, 
or lie with it eternally in the grave. 

. Reaſon, guided by viſible powers, can 
raiſe itſelf to no higher or more clear inter- 
courſe with the Deity. What dangers then 
ſurrounded the Gentile world, thus left to 
the direction of reaſon, very liable to miſ- 
takes, and ſubje& to paſſions unawed by 
futurity, which, deviating from the true 
principles of natural religion, ſunk into the 
greateſt enormities! s R 
+06 Which 
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Which 1 will conciſely ſhew, in fome 
modes of worſhip, and religious tenets, 
Which have been, and now are, obſerved in 
the world, ſubverſive of virtue, and averſe 
from every idea we can think pleaſing to 
the Deity. 

Not to enter upon the vices and depravi- 
ties which occaſioned the deſtruction of the 
firſt race of men, we will conſider the diſ- 

poſition of the ſecond world, and ſhall there 
find the ſtrongeſt evidence of viſible things, 
being incapable of retaining them within 
the bounds of rational adoration. 

The ancient Egyptians, a people ele- 
gantly verſed in ſciences, urbanity, and the 
various arts that do honour to human ge- 
nius, though they raiſed their ideas to an 
almighty perfect Being, could not keep 
their faculties from wandering: from per- 
fection, and transferring adoration to oxen, 
crocodiles, dogs, cats, reptiles, plants, and 
heavenly bodies. The mere recital of theſe 
objects of their worſhip appears ſingularly 
abſurd, and almoſt 3 that a 


people 


L 


3 
people ſhould, in ſome inſtances, diſcover 
great genius and ability, and, in other par- 
ticulars, {ink even to folly; but the caſe 
really is, the animals and heavenly bodies 


aided them in their agriculture, directed 


them to the proper ſeaſons of cultivation, 
preſerved them from fierce and venomous 


beaſts, or, ſtriking their imagination with 


dread, occaſioned them, out of fear, to pay 
them particular reſpect. Theſe ſeveral mo- 
tives of attention commencing with the 
firſt ſettlement of their community, gra- 
dually grew into veneration, and became 
religion. Hence we ſee that habit, found- 


ed on utility, can ſuperſede the powers of 


reaſon, and that the paſſions are, in an un- 
enlightened age, too ſtrong for the cool re- 
flections of reaſon; nay, are ſo prevalent 
over the mind, that they will force it to at- 
tempt to produce rational arguments to 
ſupport irrational tenets. 
- The general idolatry in the world was 
the adoration of the ſun and moon. The 
% Perſians, Babylonians, and others, wor- 
G 2 « ſhipped 
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« ſhipped the riſing ſtun, and dedicated to 
_ © it a magnificent chariot, and horſes of 
e the greateſt beauty. From this impiety 
they deſcended to the worſhip of fire, and 
ſet up, or imagined, two gods, the authors, 
one of good, the other of evil. Theſe doc- 
trines, publiſhed by the Mag! in Perſia, by 
the Gymnoſophiſts and Brachmans in India, 
and by the Druids in the weſtern parts of 
the world, wrapped almoſt all mankind in 
the groſſeſt darkneſs. 

The Grecian mythology ſwelled to an 
enormous ſize: not a ſea, river, fountain, 
wood, lawn, mountain, 'or wind, but had 
its deity: vices were deified, debauchery 
had its facred rites, and the doctrine of the 
ſoul's immortality, facred amongſt the Per- 
ſians, was, by Pythagoras, degraded into 
tranſmigration. And the Romans, who 
ſucceeded to their empire and mythology, 
added to their liſt of deities, and loaded 
the religion of nature with new abſurdity 
and darkneſs. | 
| | This 
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This tranſient view of paganiſm, with- 
out entering into an extenſive diſquiſition, 
muſt be very mortifying to thoſe great de- 
votees to reaſon, who think it equal in it- 
ſelf to the performance of all chriſtian vir- 
tues; and they will have very little more 
room to boaſt of their principles, from a 
view of thoſe doctrines of Mahometaniſm, 
which owe their being to the compiler of 
that religion: his moral tenets are bor- 
rowed from Chriſtianity, and the ceremo- 
nial inſtitutions chiefly from Judaiſm : not 
to enter upon the lewd and immoral cha- 
rater of Mahomet, and his blaſphemous 
pretenſions to inſpiration, it will be ſuffi- 
' cient to inſtance his doctrine of rewards, 
to ſhew the general vein of his religion. 
Good muſſelmen, or the faithful obſervers 
of his religion, were promiſed an, eternal 
enjoyment of the groſſeſt ſenſuality in a cor- 
poreal paradiſe, to have their ſenſes always 
delighted with the ſweeteſt fragrance, moſt 
enchanting muſic, and whatever could pleaſe 
theeye, or indulge the moſt luxurious taſte; 
G 3 a doctrine | 
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a doctrine this, inconſiſtent with reaſon, and 
their acknowledgement of the divine origin 
of the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment: they there find, that ſpiritual wor- 
ſhip, and pure manners, are only pleaſing 
to God ; that God is eſſentially pure, muſt 
be worſhipped in ſpirit, and that it would 
be blaſphemy to ſuppole, in the Deity, the 
doctrines, which Mahomet Ptfetended ta 
have received by inſpiration from him. 

To give their novel religion ſome ſhow of 
foundation and divine origin, they apply 
the prediction of- Moſes to their prophet, 
te I will raiſe them up a prophet from 
© amongſt their brethren, like unto thee, 
e and will put my words in his mouth, 
e and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I 
* ſhall command him.” * Nothing can be 
more inconſiſtent than the application of 
this prophecy to Mahomet, with their al- 
lowing the Goſpels to be divinely dictated, 
as the evangeliſt, applying the prophecy to 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſays, * We have found him 
* of whom Moſes in the law and prophets 

| did 
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ce did write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of 
e Joſeph.” * If the Goſpels (which they 
allow) are divine, their religion 1s falſe, and 
Mahomet an 1impoſtor. 

Theſe religions, though they differ great- 
ly in doctrine and modes of worſhip, pro- 
ceed from one principle, human corrup- 
tion: there is no revelation extended to ei- 
ther: ancient idolatry and mythology had a 
ſpecies of gratitude for their baſis, bewil- 
dered in abſurdity and folly; paganiſm and 
mahometaniſm have luſt and ſenſuality par- 
ticularly in view. Theſe cannot be ſaid to 
worſhip God in fpirit and in truth; the 
pure ſenſations which inculcate moral good- 
neſs, the refined ideas that rectify the heart, 
and make it fit for heavenly ſociety, are here 
abſorbed in groſs ſenſuality and debauchery, 
in ſtrong attachments to the world. A 
e man (ſays the Roman moraliſt) will 
e ſcarcely be able to diſregard the ſtately 
e palaces ſhining with gold, marble, and 
« ivory, the rich fields laid out with ele- 
* gance, until he has, by virtue, prepared 
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et himſelf for the ſociety of the gods, and 
* enabled his mind to ſoar above the gaudy 
« trifles of this world.”* What a noble 
flight of imagination does this great hea- 
then here diſcover ? He felt within himfelf 
a ſublimer principle than earthly things, 
and, viewing this terreſtrial globe, found 
his ſoul ſuperior to its tranfient nature; 
yet. his diſcernment extenged, no farther 
manners were ſuperior t to animal ſenſations 
and earthly things, and muſt be allied to 
higher beings ; ; but how, or when, that af- 


finity was to be intimately united, he knew 


not ; and, unhappily for human nature, 


exemplified | in all ages 'of the heathen 
world, the temporal rewards of virtue have 


never been found ſufficiently perſuaſive to 


make it generally cultivated ; a deficiency 


that did not ariſe from a want of under- 
ſtanding ; for, the powers of eloquence were 
carried to the greateſt height, the niceſt 


ſubtilty of argument was in uſe, and the 


brigheſt diſplay of genius ſhone upon the 


| world ; 
Seneca, nat, quæſt. lib. i. pref, 
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world ; but the mind could not penetrate 
into the effects of virtue and piety in hea- 
ven, becauſe they were not within the 
ſphere of human conception; but, diſcern- 
ing their refinement to be above human 
things, their minds ſtruggled to inveſti- 
gate, and, not having a clue, fell into er- 
ror: to remove theſe difficulties, the Uni- 
verſal Father gradually opened the treaſure 
of revelation, as the earth brings forth her 
fruits, * firſt the blade, then the ear, after 
<« that the full corn in the ear. Thus the 
Almighty firſt promiſed to Adam, that the 
ſeed of the woman ſhould break the ſer- 
pent's head; afterwards he was more par- 
ticular, and aſſured Abraham, that in his 
ſeed all nations of the earth ſhould be bleſ- 
ſed; then came the prophets, with power to 
diſpel the clouds of ignorance, open the 
deſigns of heaven, to ſhew tHe manner and 
the time when their predictions ſhould burſt 
forth in full glory in Jeſus Chriſt. Thus 
you ſee, as a ſmall fountain, that ſprings 
from the mountain's ſide, ſpreads its wa- 


ters 
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ters through the plain, animates nature, 
and brings forth fruit to perfection, the 
revelation of Chriſt began in the earlieſt 
ages of obſcurity, gradually unfolded, un- 
til it filled the nations, rouſed the world 
from their inſenfibility, nouriſhed every 
virtue that adorns ſociety and raiſes the 
ſoul to celeſtial bliſs. 

In the chain of this great work the Jewiſh 
religion was a brilliant link, preparatory to 
the perfect revelation of God's will; it can 
be conſidered in no higher view: had it been 
perfect, any other revelation would have 
been unneceſſary; but that cannot be 
thought, when we ſee that many of their 
tenets do not coincide with the attributes of 
God, and their religion neither inſtructed 
them to gain a ſuperiority over the weak 
affections of nature, or duly to cultivate 

humanity. 
Ihe revelation of God's will enjoins pu- 
rity of heart, and engages the mind to it 
as an indiſpenſible principle, its union be- 
ing with the ſoul in its pureſt ſtate, and in 
no 
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no degree depends upon matter and man- 
ner, farther than as they tend to order and 
the promotion of true piety: this affinity 
of God's revelation with the ſoul of man 
muſt, in its nature, be as general as are 
ſouls ; but the Jews vainly taught that the 
goodneſs and kindneſs of God, viſible in 
his mercies to all his creatures, were appro- 
priated only to them, and excluded the 
numberleſs millions, who had not origina- 
ted in their little territory, from God's af- 
fection: and, indeed, the affections are not 
at all engaged in the Jewiſh religion: if 
they attended three times in the year at the 

temple, celebrated the feaſts conſtituted in 
' remembrance of temporal deliverances, paid 
tithes of mint, anife, and cummin, they 
thought themſelves righteous ; and fo little 
had the mercies of God impreſſed them with 
a ſimilar diſpoſition, even towards thoſe of 
their own blood, that they allowed all at- 
tention to be withdrawn from parents, and 
ſuffered them to periſh through want. This 
deadneſs to the fine feelings of nature evi- 


dently 
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dently ſhews, that animal ruſticity had not 
been ſoftened by a ſuperior influence ; that, 
although he had ſhewed his word unto 
e Jacob, his ſtatutes and his judgements 
*« unto Iſrael, and had not dealt ſo with 
* any nation,” yet there was great room 
for improvement. | 
The ceremonial remembrance of temporal 
deliverances have loſt their original impreſ- 
ſion of gratitude, and never had ſufficient 
motive to ſtamp the heart with a refined 
morality, as has been ever viſible in their 
manners: the actual performance of their 
ceremonies was all they pretended to, and 
conſequently the mind and affections being 
not at all neceſſary to the performance, they 
neither felt zeal for religion, or reverence 
for God. The utmoſt purity of their reli- 
gion conſiſts in the obſervance of times and 
ſeaſons, abſtinence from meats, forbearing 
to touch a dead body, ablutions, purgati- 
ons, ſacrifices and offerings ;—inſtitutions 
theſe, merely temporal and corporeal,—of no 
relation to the ſoul;—nor had their doctrines 
* of 
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of polygamy, divorce, hatred of enemies, 
and revenge, either juſt ſenſations of hu- 
manity, or a ſpirit of charity or virtue. 

Moreover, the ancient Jews had but dark 
conceptions of a future ſtate ; and, in our 
Saviour's time, the Sadducees diſbelieved 
a reſurrection of the dead. What motives 
then had either of them to prepare for a 
glorious immortality ? The wiſeſt amongſt 
them, who looked cloſer into the texture of 
the ſoul and properties of the body, though 
they ſaw that the former was deſigned to 
exiſt eternally, yet felt, and-were convin- 
ced, that the latter, from its imperfections 
and infirmities, continually drew the ſoul 
from the paths of virtue, rendered it unfit 
for the ſociety of unſullied purity, and were 
involved in the utmoſt perplexity and diſ- 
treſs from the conviction, not knowing 
where to ſeek relief; (for, the advantages, 
they expected from their Meſſiah, were tem- 
poral glory and honour to their nation). 
What wretchedneſs muſt they have endu- 
red, in beholding, with the eye of reaſon, 
| the 
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the glories reſerved for the bleſſed in hea- 
ven, knowing that their vices rendered them 
too impure to merit a ſeat there! What 
but deſpair can attend the idea of an im- 
placable God, and © belief that he muſt 
ebe inevitably curſed, who abides not in 
« all things written in the law to do 
«them ?*..: 
Though thus defective in doctrine, in 
ceremony, in means of conveying ſatisfac- 
tion and comfort to the heart, yet the Jews 
taſted peculiar favours from heaven: every 
page of their law ſhews the gentle hand of 
God leading them like tender infants, com- 
_ plying, in ſome inſtances, with their hu- 
mour ; in others, ſtirring the ſeeds of gra- 
titude by the kindeſt endearments, perſua- 
fions, and entreaties, feeding their minds 
with the milk of knowledge, ſoothing them 
with temporal bleſſings, and animating them 
with the hopes of enjoying the glories of 
the New Jeruſalem; (which they, unac- 
quainted with the brighter element of im- 
mortality, applied to the terreſtrial ſplendor 
of their city). We 
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We have now ſeen ſome of the beauties 
of natural religion, the depravities men fell 


into when they gave it up, and ſubſtituted 
a religion of their own invention in its 


ſtead, We have taken a faint view of the 
manner in which the Father of mercies in- 
troduced the diſcovery of his whole will to 
mankind, and prepared them for the per- 
fect revelation deſigned from the foundation 
of the' world to be made in the fulneſs of 
time, at the period when human intellects 
were ſufficiently expanded, and the world 
was capable of receiving the long- expected 
Son of righteouſneſs. Here, for a moment, 
reſt, —and delight the ſoul with reflecting 
on the moſt charming event that ever befel 
the ſons of men ;—here turn your eyes, and 
ſee righteouſneſs break forth upon the dark- 
ened world, as the ſun riſes in ſplendor from 
the eaſt, and diſpels the fable clouds of 
night:;—ſee how it enlightened thoſe, who 
ſat in darkneſs, with the rays of truth, and 
ſpread through the vaſt regions, that had 
laboured, for numerous ages, under the ty- 
ranny 
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ranny of ſin, freedom, joy, and expectation 
of eternal glory. What gratitude muſt 
we feel in reflecting, that the world has 
enjoyed this bleſſing near eighteen hundred 
years, and knowing that mankind have 
been, in all ages, objects of divine care | 
At firſt appearing in perſonal favours, in 
ſurpriſing preſervations from danger, and 
relief in diſtreſſes, when natural powers 
failed; when human means were uſeleſs, 
gradually opened the mind by hopes and 
fears, and finally ſhewed the underſtand- 
ing, that favour and temporal protection, 
before ſo highly prized, were but as ſha- 
dows to the ſubſtance ; that theſe mercies 
were directed to the ſoul, not for temporal 
indulgence, but for eternal happineſs ; not 
for momentary enjoyment and honour, but 
for glory and immortality. 

Thus comprehending within a point of 
view the viſible proceſs of revelation in 
wonderful events, how bright will the chain 
of things appear | eſpecially obſerving, that 
it has no unnatural principle in it, but is 
fa founded 
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founded on the natural notions of the mind, 
and directed to the beſt powers of our na- 
ture! For, was any thing offered to our be- 
lief contradictory to the eſſential notions of 
our minds, it would be an act of the Deity, 
deſtroying the work of his own hands, and 
ſuch as human underſtanding cannot admit 
of whilſt it enjoys its preſent natural pow- 
ers. The revelation addreſſed to the Gen- 
tile world was no more than an application 
to reaſon and the affections: but that which 
was made to Adam was expreſſed fully, that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſer- 
pent's head: that which was opened to Abra- 
ham, reſpecting the ſacrifice ofthis ſon, was 
made in an audible voice, and afterwards 
in glory, to ſtrike his eye with conviction. 
% The God of glory appeared to our fa- 
4 ther Abraham when he was in Meſo- 
« potamia.,”* It is the nature of divine 
revelation to enlarge the faculties, not to 
give new ; to expand the mind, and raiſe 
the ſoul to fuller diſcernment; not to 
H. change 
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change its powers. All the prophets, who 
enjoyed the favour of communicating di- 
vine things to the world, were mere men ; 
the doctrines they uttered were founded on 
one line of nature, unfolded paſt events, 
and foretold thoſe that were to happen: 
all theſe were ſubject to the diſcuſſion of 
reaſon, and; being approved of by it, were 
believed and expected. 

Thus revelation exiſted o the time of 
Jeſus Chriſt on the foundation of reaſon 
in. the Jewiſh nation ; but that faculty 
never ſupported the belief, that divine re- 
velation, in its effects, was to be confined 
to them : but it was always credible, that, 
whenever divine wiſdom ſaw a fit reaſon to 
divulge his will, it ſhould be to bring hap- 
pineſs on all men, not on a few. The con- 
ſideration of divine goodneſs leads us to 
this perſuaſion: for, is any thing more rea- 
ſonable than to ſuppoſe that God, who is 
good to all, the creator, preſerver, and 
father of mankind,. —not the God of the 
Jews only, but the God of the Gentiles 

alſo, 
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alſo, ſhould take the latter, as well as the 
former, into his protection; and, in com- 
paſſion to the 1gnorance in which the world 
was involved, prepare ſome general remedy 
that would effect that general malady ; diſ- 
penſe ſo full a revelation of his will as may 
be adapted to univerſal uſe ; a guide to ge- 
neral happineſs, if human depravity did 
not fruſtrate the intent and deſign of it; 
that ſhould be a ſtanding law of duty, to 
obviate doubts and uncertainties, directing 
what they ought to do, and what they 
ought not to do; that ſhould be firm and 
eſtabliſhed at all times, and in all places; 
that required no alteration or improve- 
ment ? | 

What principle or event can induce us 
to think, that the common Parent of man- 
kind ſhould confine the eſſential effects of 
his mercies to a ſmall portion of his crea- 
tures, to the deſcendants of one family? 
That he, who cauſes the ſun to ſhine on all 
creation, —has given food to all people. — 
has cauſed the earth to produce fruits, 
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herbs, and nutriment, particularly adapted 
to the uſe and comfort of the ſeveral inha- 
bitants of different climes,—who has or- 
dained, that animals and plants ſhall pro- 
vide clothing for man, of a texture ſuited 
to the heat or cold of all latitudes,—that a 
Providence, ſo beneficent to the bodies of 
men, ſhould diſregard their ſouls, is incon- 
ſiſtent with reaſon, foreign to the nature of 
God; and, therefore, it is a ſentiment due 
to God's goodneſs, and man's reaſon, to 
think, that the divine wiſdom would, at a 
proper time, make a general revelation of 
his will, that the glorious light of truth 
may irradiate every ſoul, as their bodies 
were provided with food and raiment. 
Before the coming of Chriſt there never 
had been a general and univerſal declaration 
of God's will: this has been evidently ſeen 
in the inconſiſtency of ancient mythology 
with purity and the nature of God]; in the 
municipal religion of the Jews, who, ſo 
far from ſending apoſtles to propagate their 
revelation, were obliged, by ſtrict laws, to 
have little intercourſe with other people. 


Therefore, 
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Therefore, as the goodneſs of God muſt, 
from 1ts nature, extend to the ſouls of all 
men in due ſeaſon, and that ſeaſon had not 
been before the coming of Chriſt, it is a 
matter of the higheſt importance to know 
the marks that diſtinguiſh the revelation of 
the Goſpel, and ſhew our reaſon, with the 
cleareſt conviction, that it is the grand re- 
velation of God's will, deſigned for univer- 
ſal acceptation, and to bring ſalvation to 
all men. 
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Prepheſy came not in old time by the will of man: 


but boly men of God ſpale as they were mo- 
ved by the Holy Ghojt. 


"THE Almighty has given us the fa- 
culty of reaſon to diſcern the nature 

and properties of things ; it enables us to 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe incidents which 
we call fortuitous, and thoſe that have re- 
gularity, uniformity, and ſtability : when- 
ever the former happen, though they may 
be ordered or permitted of God, yet, from 
their inconnection with ſome known fact, 
they afford (generally ſpeaking) no clue to 
draw particular inferences from: but, when- 
ever our reaſon diſcerns a long ſeries of 
events uniformly tending to one aim, it 


readily declares they are directed by divine 


wiſdom to accompliſh a particular deſign. 
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It was known in all ages of the Jewiſh 
nation, that God had appointed a particular 
time when he would be ſingularly gracious 
and beneficent to mankind: this knowledge 
originated in the comfortable aſſurance di- 
vine goodneſs communicated to the pa- 
rents of mankind, that the ſeed of the wo- 
man ſhould, in a future ſeaſon, bruiſe the 

ſerpent's head, by whoſe wiles they had been 
ſeduced into ſin, The impiety of the firſt 
world having provoked the Almighty to 
deſtroy it, the joyful ſubje& was again re- 
newed to Abraham, God promiſing him, 
that, in his ſeed, which is (according to the 
Jews) in the Meſſiah, all nations of the earth 
ſhould be bleſſed. 

To illuſtrate this glorious truth, I may 
take to my aid the declarations of the apoſ- 
tles; but theſe, founded on the prophets, 
mult receive their authority from them ; 
and likewiſe I may enlarge upon the opi- 
nions of Jewiſh doctors, who declare, © All 


the prophets propheſied only of the Meſ- 
{© ftas,—all from Moſes our maſter to Ma- 
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e lachi of bleſſed memory,—all in the law 
* and the prophets, moved by the Holy 
e Ghoſt, teſtify and foretel the coming of 
„ the Meſſiah ;—he charges the ſcripture 
© with untruth, who doubts of his co- 
% ming, and denies the law.” Theſe autho- 
rities I only intimate, intending to confine 
myſelf to the prophecies, and will com- 
mence with that period, when the ſpirit of 
prophecy ſhone forth, with peculiar bright- 
neſs, ſeven hundred and ninety years before 
Chriſt. 

Amos tells us, In that day [the phraſe 
© uſed to expreſs the time of Meſſiah's 
* coming] I will raiſe up the tabernacle of 
e David that is fallen, and cloſe up the 
«© breaches thereof; and I will raiſe up his 
« ruins, and I will build it as in the days 
of old; that they may poſleſs the rem- 
* nant of Edom, and of all the heathen, 
© which are called by my name, ſaith the 
«© Lord, that doth this.” | 

The alluſion of this prophecy is evidently 
to the aggrandizement and elevation of the 


family 


9 


1 


family of David to its former ſplendor, to 
the extent of its future power over the Edo- 
mites, the enemies of that family, and over 
the heathens, who ſhould receive, or be 
called by, the name of the perſon who 
ſhould accompliſh this work. Were the 
prophet” s predictions confined to the tem- 
poral ſplendor of David's family, reſulting 
from the conqueſt of the remnant of Edom, 
a very ſmall territory, they would never 
have been thought worthy the attention of 
ages, uſed to ſes the riſe of vaſt empires, and 
would have been forgotten amidſt the great 
victories that added kingdom to kingdom ; 
nay, had the ſword reduced the Gentile 
world under the dominion of David's fa- 
mily, it would only have ſtained it with 
ſlaughter and human blood, which a ſer- 
vant of God would ſcarcely have imputed as 
glory to the ſovereign family of his coun- 
try. But, if we conſider that ideas flow ac- 
cording to diſpoſition, and that fpiritual 
things were the object of the prophet's ſa- 
' cred character, we ſhall ſee, with all deſi- 
rable 


„ 
rable clearneſs, that he ſpeaks of the ſpiri- 
tual grandeur of David's family in the do- 
minion of judea; that one of that family 


ſhould convert the idolatrous Edomites, and 


not only convert, but give his name to, the 


heathen world: events, which, having come 


to paſs, demonſtrate the nature of the ſplen- 
dor that was to ſhine forth in David's ſeed, 


and, concentering in an individual, call 


upon our reaſon to acknowledge him to be 
the perſon of whom the prophet ſpeaks. 
Not to leave a truth, of ſuch high im- 
portance, to the depredations, which time is 
apt to make on the wavering and feeble 
memories of men, divine goodneſs condeſ- 
cended to renew the ſubject thirty-five years 
after by the prophet Micah, to corroborate 
the former evidence in denoting the place of 
the perſonage's nativity : ** Thou, Bethle- 
* hem Ephratah, though thou be little 
* amongſt the thouſands of Judah, yet 
out of thee ſhall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Iſrael ; whoſe goings 
forth wave been from of old, from ever- 


K laſting.” The 
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The tribes of Judah were numbered and 
divided into thouſands, over whom there 
was a captain appointed to command them 
in time of war: Bethlehem had not a thou- 
ſand men capable of bearing arms, and 
therefore could not be ranked amongſt 
the thouſands of Judah; whence the 
prophet introduces the antitheſis with 


great advantage, and ſhews her, that, though 


ſhe was little in a political view, ſhe ſhould 
be great in a ſpiritual; that a ruler ſhould 
come forth from her, not to command a 
thouſand, but all Iſrael ; not born in time, 
but whoſe goings-forth (or whoſe birth) have 
been predicted from of old, from everlaſt- 
ing; and, in conſequence of the prediction 
of his coming forth, when the Magi came 
to Jeruſalem, ſeeking the Meſſiah, Herod, 

who knew the univerſal expectation of 
him, immediately aſked the chief prieſts 
and ſcribes, where Chriſt ſhould be born? 
Mat. 11. 4. They anſwered, with one voice, 
in Bethlehem of Judah, Mat. ii. 5. Some of 


them, * that Jeſus was born at 


Nazareth 


( 109 ) 

Nazareth in Galilee, where Mary uſually 
reſided, undertook to prove that he was 
not the Meſſiah, urging, (John vii. 41, 42.) 
Shall Chriſt come out of Galilee? Hath not the 
Scripture faid, That Chriſt cometh of the ſeed 


of David, and cut of the town of Bethlehem, 
where David was ? And thus, endeavouring 


to diſprove his being the predicted Meſſiah 


from a ſuppoſition of his being born at 
Nazareth, they confirmed the prophecy, 
that he ſhould be born at Bethlehem, and 
proved Jeſus Chriſt to be the true Meſſiah. 

Theſe two prophets content themſelves 
with denoting the family of the Meſſiah, 
the effect of his actions, and the place of 
his nativity.— But Iſaiah, fifty-eight years 
after Micah, gives us the ſubject in a 
brighter view. From the 13th verſe of the 
52d, to the concluſion of the 53d, chapter, 
he diſplays a train of particulars, that muſt 
irradiate the darkeſt underſtanding, and 


ſtamp conviction on the moſt perverſe 
temper, 


Iſaiah, 
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Ifaiah, chap. lii. ver. 13. Behold my 
ſervant the Meſſiah, or the righteous 
Branch, as Jeremiah calls him, who al- 
ſumed the likeneſs of a ſervant to do my 
will, ſhall ſucceed in his miſſion, and be 
exalted to the higheſt degree of fame and 
honour, (14); and, as many as were ſtruck 
with diſappointment at the humble and 
mean appearance of him, whom they ex- 
pected in all the glare of terreſtrial ſplen- 
dor, (15,) ſo many ſhall his wonderful 


actions ſtrike with amazement, and bring 


under his dominion, by the ſprinkling of 
baptiſm; and even Gentile kings, who ne- 
ver heard the voice of the prophets, ſhall, 
through reverence, keep ſilence before 
him, and be obedient to his doctrine. 


Chap. lin. 1. Though the Gentiles will 
thus readily receive the Meſſiah, a very 


{mall number of the Jews will ſhew they 
believe the reports of the prophets, though 


they ſhall be witneſſes of the miracles and 
viſible powers of God, (2,) becauſe he ſhall 


appear as a tender and weakly ſhoot, not as 
a ſpreading, 
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aſpreading, flouriſhing, tree; and, diſclaim- 
ing all external grandeur, riches, and great- 
neſs, would not be accompanied with thoſe 
circumſtances on which the Jews built their 
expectations ; and therefore they will reject 
him (3). To which they would be not a 
httle incited by the forrow and grief he 
ſhould be involved in, rendering him fo 
unpleaſing an object, that they would cover 
their faces, as it were, to avoid a fight par- 
ticularly offenſive, as lepers were obliged to 
do, Lev. xiii. 45. (4). Yet the grief and 
forrows, which ſhould involve him in this 
indignity, would not be for his own fins, 
but for ours: and, being thus a ſacrifice to 
miſery and wretchedneſs for eur ſakes, we 
ſhall regard him as a leprous perſon, - 
ſtricken of God, and an object of divine 
reſentment (5). Yet he by no means in- 
curred the divine diſpleaſure: the wounds 
he received were for our offences ; the 
bruiſes he ſuſtained were to atone for our 
iniquities; the chaſtiſement he underwent 
was to procure us pardon ; and the ſtripes 

he 


En 
he endured healed our infirmities and 
waſhed away our offences (6). We all 
were ſinful in the fight of God, and inca- 
pable of reſtoring ourſelves to favour ; 
God, therefore, of his infinite mercy, ad- 
mitted of his interpoſition, that ſo great 
and ſpotleſs a ſacrifice might atone for the 
fins of all mankind (7). And though, in 
making the atonement, he underwent the 
greateſt oppreſſions and afflictions, yet he 
bore them no leſs, like the Lamb offered : 
at the altar, in ſilence and meekneſs, than 
in innocence and reſignation (8). Yet he 
was dragged, like an offender, from priſon, 
and put to death under a ſhow of juſtice. 
In ſuch degrading circumſtances, who could 
ſuppoſe that he was the deſcendant of Da- 
vid, the expected Meſſiah ? or imagine that 
they would put him to death, whoſe fins he 
came to waſh away? (9); and extend their 
animoſity ſo far as to intend to bury him 
with the common malefaCtors ? But herein 
the divine Power intervened, and, to ſhew 
his innocence even in death, ordered him 
(who 


. 

(who could not procure a tomb for him- 
felf\ a ſepulchre, wherein no man was be- 
fore laid, at the expence of a rich man, 
who paid that attention to his body from a 
conviction of his innocence( 10). But, before 
this pre-determined event ſhould be accom- 
pliſhed, the prophet declares, he ſhould ſee 
his diſciples and converts enter upon his 
commiſſion, and prepared to carry on the 
deſigns of providence, for the ſalvation of 
mankind, with ſucceſs (11), and think 
his ſufferings requited, in ſeeing his enemies 
ſubmit, the world receive the benefit of 
his inſtructions, and pardon through his 
death (12). Having executed his under- 
taking, he ſhall triumph over his enemies, 
be vitorious in the higheſt ſenſe, in diſ- 
robing himſelf of all affection for his per- 
ſon, ſubmitting to the moſt ignominious 
death, permitting himſelf to be numbered 
amongſt the vileſt of human beings, and 
not only pardoning the injuries he received 
from them, but interceding with God for 
them. | 

I From 
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From the beginning to the end of this 
prophecy, one perſon only is ſpoken of; 
and, in the whole ſeries of predictions con- 
cerning him, there is no tranſition to the 
affairs of any other; and he is called the 
ſervant of God, innocent, blameleſs, ſaid 
to have poſſeſſed the moſt extenſive cha- 
rity, holineſs, and patience, that the purity 
of his life ſubjected him to no puniſhment, 
yet he willingly ſuffered the greateſt for us. 

The prophet ſays, he was deſired and 
wiſhed for by the Jews; that his family 
was declared to them ; nevertheleſs, that 
they would reject him, becauſe his mean 
and humble condition was not adapted to 
their vain ideas of the Mefſiah. He ſhews 
many particulars of his character, and va- 
rious events, which ſhould happen to him 
in different periods of his life ; repreſents 
him as a men of ſorrow, and acquainted with 
grief, as wounded and bruiſed, judicially con- 
demned, and cut off out of the land of the li- 
ving; as feuring out bis foul to death, and 
laid in the grave, And afterwards he de- 


clares 
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clares he ſhall be proſperous, exalted, extolled, 
and very high ; ſee his diſciples flouriſh, aſto- 
mſh and ſprinkle the Gentiles, and at length 
become triumphant, to divide the portion of the 
great and the ſpoil of the firong. That the 
voluntary oblation of himſelf would be expia- 
tory of fin, and rewarded with tha conver ion 
of the Gentile nations, and a dignity far ex- 
alled above all abers. And farther inti- 
mates, that he ſhould be a prophet by bis 
knowledge, or new revelaticn, to juſlify many; 


a prieft in bearing iniquities, making his life 


an offering for ſin, and interceding for tranſ- 
greſſors ; a king, as extolled, exalted, being very 
bigh, and dividing the ſpoil of the ſtrong. 

All theſe characteriſtics agree exactly in 
the Chriſtian Meſſiah; nor can the enemies 
of the croſs find a king or prophet to whom 
two or three of them can be applied, even 
figuratively, with any propriety ;—nor can 
the prophet ſpeak of himſelf in the opi- 
nion of the Jews, nor of the Jews in their 
diſperſion, who have been ſaid to have been 
afflicted with that miſery, that Gentiles 
I 2 may 


ann 
may receive converſion from their inter- 
courſe; for, it appears, from their hiſto- 
rian Joſephus, that they were the moſt im- 
proper meſſengers that could have been ſe- 
lected to inſtruct others in piety, mora- 
lity, or virtue; for, ſays he, (lib. de bello, 6, 
16,) © if the Romans had delayed to come 
<« againſt them, the earth mult have open- 
*« ed and ſwallowed them up, or fire been 
« rained upon them as on Sodom; for, the 
« Jews were then a much wickeder gene- 
« ration than thoſe that had ſuffered theſe 
« extraordinary puniſhments.” Could the 
example of theſe convert others to truth ?— 
Could their ſufferings for their fins be meri- 
torious, and available, to obliterate others 
offences? Were they ever the means of 
converting heathen nations ? Or have they, 
in any age, been exalted for their misfor- 
tunes, exſolied for their magnanimity, and 
made high for their ſufferings? Are they 
not, and have they not ever been ſince that 
event, the moſt abject members of every 
kingdom and nation ? Of whom then does 


Ifaiah 
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Iſaiah ſpeak, but of him who was from 
everlaſting, in whom all predictions agree, 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſeed is a long 
ſucceſſion of diſciples, and whoſe word is 

ſpread unto the end of the earth? 
Forty. eight years after Iſaiah, Tobit, in 
his laſt inſtructions to his ſon, ſpeaking of 
the events which concerned their people, ac- 
quaints him with the captivity that por- 
tended their nation, and happened forty- 
three years after his death : to comfort him 
for the melancholy intelligence, he reſumes 
- the glorious theme on the ground of the 
Free prophet, and aſſured him that God 
* would again have mercy on them, and 
„bring them again into the land, where 
te they ſhould build a temple, but not like 
ce to the firſt, until the time of that age be 
« fulfilled; and afterwards they ſhall re- 
« turn from all places of their captivity, 
« and build up Jeruſalem gloriouſly, and 
« the houſe of God ſhall be built in it for 
„ ever, with a glorious building, as the 

« prophets have ſpoken thereof.“ 
SY It 
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It is univerſally known, that the ſecond 


temple, begun by the Jews after their re- 


turn from captivity by the permiſſion of 
Cyrus, and finiſhed in the reign of Darius, 
on the tenth of March, five hundred and 
fifteen years before Chriſt, was by no means 
ſo magnificent a building as the firſt temple 
at any period: its glory, therefore, could 
not ariſe from the elegance of the ſtructure 


or ſplendor of its ornaments : the prophets 


implication, therefore, that it ſhould be as 
glorious as the firſt temple at he time of that 
age (a phraſe uſed alſo by Amos to ſignify 
the days of Meſſiah) could be only from 


the acceſſion of glory it received at the ap- 
pearance of the great perſonage in it; and 


his building up the houſe (which ſignifies the 


ſame as rat/ng the tabernacle) can have no 


other meaning than the riſe of the family 
of God in it, according to the predictions 
of the prophets; which is illuſtrated by his 
ſaying, in another place, Many nations ſhall _ 
come from far, to the name of the Lord God, 
with gifts in their hands, after the eaſtern 

| cuſtom, | 


1 


cuſtom, and all generations ſhall praiſe him 
with great joy. How glorious is this to the 
human race! All nations tall come from far 
to the name (or receive the name and be- 
come diſciples) of Chriſt ;—and all genera- 
tions ſhall praiſe bim. Is there here an idea 
that ſupports the judaizing Chriſtians in 
the opinion (which St. James refuted to 
their ſatisfaction) that it is neceſſary to 
ſuffer Jewiſh rites previous to becoming 
Chriſtians? And is there the leaſt founda- 
tion to imagine the operation of Chriſtianity 
was ever to be limited, as we are aſſured all 
generations ſhall praiſe him? Bluſh, thou 
modern infidel, who wouldeſt, under the 
polite conceſſion of allowing the former 
plauſibility, inſtil thy own ſentiments, and, 
by admitting the dreams of ancient writers, 
rob this and every ſucceeding generation 


of the efficacy of Chriit's death and ſuffer- 
ings. 


Hitherto the prophets have contented 


themſelves with ſpeaking of fat day and 
that age, intimating the character and marks 
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of the Meſſiah ; but now the theme gathers 
ſtrength, the prophet no longer leaves a 
veil on the time of the glorious event, or 
the ſpirituality of it: he tells you plainly 
the time and the nature of the kingdom, 


Dan. ii. 44, 45. In the days of theſe 


* kings ſhall the God of heaven ſet up a 
* kingdom, which ſhall ever be deſtroyed, 
and the kingdom ſhall not be left to 
* other people; but it ſhall break in pieces, 
te and conſume all theſe kingdoms, and it 


c 


* ſhall ſtand for eber. 
- « Foraſmuch as thou ſaweſt that the 


* 


re ſtone was cut out of the mountain with- 
* out hands, and that it wide in pieces 

* the 1ron, the braſs, the filyer, the gold.” 
To fully underſtand this prophecy, it is 
neceſſary to take a view of the whole of Ne- 
buchadnezzar's viſion. This prince added 

various nations, beſides the dominion of 
Aſlyria, to that of Babylon, and raiſed his 
kingdom to its greateſt height and ſplen- 
dor: whilſt he lay on his bed, he muſed on 
the greatneſs of his empire, and conſidered 
whether 
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whether he could, by any means, continue 
it in his family for ever, or what other 
people was likely to ariſe and overthrow it. 
Engaged in theſe reflections, he fell 
aſleep, and was favoured of God with a 
ſketch of the great empires which ſhould 

ſucceed, each on the ruin of the former. 
Cities and people were anciently repre- 
ſented by human figures, diſtinguiſhed by 
particular attitudes, fizes, colours, and me- 
tals, In conformity to this cuſtom, God 
drew before his imagination the empires, 
which ſhould ſucceed his, in the ſymbol of 
a vaſt and terrible human figure, the em- 
blem of worldly power, of various metals, 
deſcribing the order of ſucceſſion, accord- 
ing to the gradual deſcent of the parts of 

the human body. 
Daniel ii. 32, 33. The bead (of this 
image) was of fine gold: his breaſt and arms 
of filver : bis belly and thighs of braſs, His 
legs of iron ; his feet, part of iron and part of 
clay. As long as any part of- this image 
ſtood, the empire of the world would ſubſiſt 

in ſome part or other, 

| Ver. 
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Ver. 34. Nebuchadnezzar gazed on the 
image until he ſaw @ flone cut out without 
hands. Stone, in ſcripture, is uſed to ſig— 
nify king or kingdom, Pſal. cxvni. 22. 
Mark xu. 10. and, being a different mineral 
from thoſe which compoſed the image, ſig- 
nified that it was not of the fame worldly 
and temporal nature as thoſe of the image: 
and, being cut out without hands, was in its 
own natural ſtate, and ſhews that the ſuc- 
ceſs of this new kingdom did not depend 
on art or human wiſdom to aſcertain it. 
Then the flone ſmote the image upon his feet, 
that were of iron and clay, and brake them to 
pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, the braſs, 
the ſilver, and the gold, broken to pieces together, 
and became hike the chaff of the ſummer threſh- 
ing-floors, and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them: and the 
ſtone that ſmote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth, raiſed 
itſelf into an univerſal empire, inſtead of 
all the empires comprehended in the image. 


Thus 


E 

Thus ſtands the dream, of which Daniel 
gave the following interpretation to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ver. 38. The head of gold is 
thy kingdom (the kingdom of Babylon) ; for, 
the God of heaven hath given thee a kingdom, 
power, and ſirength, and glery; and, where- 
ſoever the children of men dwell, the beaſts of 
the field, and the fowls of the heaven, bath he 
given into thine hand, and hath made thee ruler 
over them all. Thou (or thy kingdom) art 
this head of gold. 

Ver. 39. And after thee (or thy king- 
dom) ſhall ariſe another kingdom inferior to 
thine: and another third kingdom of braſs, 
which ſhall bear rule over all the earth. 

Ver. 40. And a fourth kingdom ſhall be 
ftrong in iron; foraſmuch as iron breaketh in 
pieces, and ſubdueth all things. 

Ver. 41. And whereas thow ſaweſt the 
feet and toes, part of potter's clay and part 

= of iron, (this ſhews) that this kingdom ſhall 
be divided, in its latter days, into as many 
kingdoms as there are toes on the feet. But 


tþere ſhall be in them 4 the ſtrengtb of the 


ron 
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iron (of the great empire) from which they 
deſcended, foraſmuch as thou ſaweſt the iron 
mixed <v1th miry clay. 
Ver. 42. And, as the toes of the feet were 


part of iron and part of clay, ſo ſhall the 
3 be partly ftrong and partly broken, 
43, and they ſball mingle themſelves with the 
feed of men : being made up of a variety of 
nations, differing in laws, cuſtoms, and 
manners, ſhall not be firmly united, ever as 
clay cannot be mixed with iron, Their jar- 
ring intereſt, oppoſite deſigns, and paſſions, 
ſhall binder their being an united body as 
before. 

Now the prophet turns the ſubje& to 
the flone which was cut out without bands, 
ver. 443 and ſays, in the days of theſe kings 
(or kingdoms) ſhall the God of heaven ſet 
up a kingdom, (the days in which God's 
kingdom was ſet up muſt have been whillſt 
the fourth kingdom was in being, the mo- 


narchial ſtatue was yet ſtanding, and the 
other kingdoms had been deſtroyed by that 
which ſucceeded,) the kingdom of the ſtone, 

—cwhich 
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—wvbich ſpall never be deflroyed, nor the king- 
dom left to other people, but ſhall break in 
pieces, and conſume all theſe kingdoms, all 
the remaining kingdoms of the ſtatue, and 
fully demoliſh all terreſtrial empire, hall 
fland for ever, and be ſucceeded by no other 
kingdom. 

Daniel is ſo very explicit in his interpre- 
tation, that no one can well miſtake the 
empires he propheſies of. The number of 
kingdoms was four: the Babylonian, then, 
flouriſhing the firſt, that being overthrown 
by Cyrus, was ſucceeded by the Medo- 
Perſian: Darius, ſurnamed Codomanus, 
being conquered by Alexander, the Greek 
empire became the third. And the Ro- 
mans, having vanquiſhed the Seleucides and 
the Ptolemies, the two laſt branches of 
the Greek empire, became the fourth king- 
dom : during the Roman empire, then the 
laſt of thoſe kingdoms, the God of heaven's 
kingdom is to be ſettup; which Daniel one 
while calls the Kingdom of the ſtcne, and af- 
terwards be kingdom of the mountain, mean- 
ing 


„ 

ing the ſame kingdom in different periods 
of time. It is called the kingdom of the 
ſtone, whilſt the ſtatue continued on its feet 
of iron, becauſe it appeared in its infancy 
rough and undeſirable ; but, when the ſta- 
tue came to its toes, which were part of 
iron and part of clay, it is called the king- 
dom of the mountain, becauſe it then ex- 
panded itſelf into diſtant regions. 
If theſe predictions of the kingdom of 
the God of heaven had not given us full 
ſatisfaction relative to it, there is a reſource 
which few wall be diſſatisfied with ; that 1s, 
an appeal to the enemies of Chriſtianity, 
the Jews: aſk them what the prophet 
means by the ſtone, and they will, with 
one voice, ſay, the Meſſiah : aſk them what 
they underſtand by the image which the 
ſtone ſmote on the toes, and they will una- 
nimouſly affirm, that it is the Roman em- 
pire, which (as they do not allow that the 
Meſſiah is come) muſt be now in being; 
and carry on the queſtion, to know their 
interpretation of the kingdom of the moun- 

| tain, 
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tain, and they will readily agree, that it is 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah, which was to 
extend to the confines of the carth, ſubdue 
kingdoms, and be everlaſting; and aſſign 
this ſolid reaſon for their opinion ; becauſe 
Daniel declares, ii. 28, that there is a God 
in beaven that revealeth ſecrets, and maketh 
known what ſhall be in the latter days: a 
phraſe invariably uſed by the prophets to 
expreſs the days of the Meſſiah. 

The Jews, before our Saviour's time, 
were ſo accuſtomed to look for the coming 
of the Meſſiah, under the phraſe of the 
kingdom of beaven, that, when John preach- 
ed repentance, for, the kingdom of beaven is at 
band, they diſgovered no ſurprize as if they 
heard new doctrine, nor aſked the meaning 
of the ſentence, having already fully com- 
prehended it. And our Saviour, repreſent- 
ing the ſtate of the Goſpel, to wipe off all 
doubt of his being the Meſſiah, in confor- 
mity to the words of the prophets and 
their accepted ideas, ſays, the kingdom of 
beaven (the Goſpel which he came to pub- 
Iſh) is /ike to a man that ſowed good ſeed; 


tbe 
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the kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of 
muſftard-ſeed : and thus ſhewed them, that 
the kingdom of heaven, which they had ſo 
long expected from the declarations of the 
prophets, was naw fet up, and would fou- 
riſh like a grain of muſtard-ſeed, which is in- 
deed the leaſt of ſeeds ; but, when it is grown, 
it is the greateſt among ber s, and becomes a tree. 

How brilliant and charming are the ideas 
of this figurative language ! Whilſt they 
carry comfort to the heart, they warm the 
imagination, and ſpread conviction before 
the mind, and leave not a ſhadow for the 
wavering or lukewarm, if they poſſeſs hu- 
man powers, to doubt that the prophecy 
predicted the kingdom of Chriſt. Yet, that 
the frailty of man may not intervene and 
interrupt the judgement, that there may not 
remain a poſſibility of ſubtlety's ſuperſeding 
the diſcernment of reaſon, the prophet bran- 
ches out again with new vigour, and aſcer- 
tains, in the fulleſt terms, the glorious pe- 
riod longed for by ail nations, people, and 
languages; which I will offer to vour con- 
ſideration hereafter, 


SERMON 


SERMON VI. 


DANIEL ix. ver. 24, 25, 26, 27. 


Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſ- 
greſſion, and to make an end of ſins, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, and to 
ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and ta 
anoint the Moft Holy. 

Know therefore and underſtand, that from the 
going forth of the commandment to reſtore 
and to build Jeruſalem, unto the Meſſiah the 

Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, and three- 

ſcore and two weeks; the ſlireet ſhall be 

built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times. 


And after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſ- 
ab be cut off, but not for himſelf; and the 
people of the Prince, that fhall come, ſhall 
deſtroy the city and the ſanctuary, and the 
end thereof ſhall be with a flood; and, unto 

En, K | the 
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the end of the war, deſolations are deter- 
mined. 
And he ſhall confirm the covenant with many 
for one week; and in the midſt of the week 
he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation 
to ceaſe; and, for the wverſpreading of abo- 
minations, he ſhall make it deſolate, even 
until the conſummation (of God's wrath ;) 


and, that determined, fhall be poured on the 
deſolate (or deſolator). 


HE general truths mentioned in this 
prophecy are, the certain time fixed 

for the coming of the Meſſiah; that, al- 
though the Jews had earneſtly deſired him, 
the manner in which they would receive him 
ſhould be productiveof no comfort to them; 
and that the ſubverſion of their govern- 
ment, in church and ſtate, and the de- 
ſtruction of the temple and city, ſhould 
ſoon ſucceed that period, 
The particular doctrines in the prophecy, 
from which none, who conſiders the text, 
can dillent, are, That, after ſeven weeks, and 


threeſcore 


1 

threeſcore and two weeks, from a fixed time, 
the Meſſiah the Prince, be he who he will, 
ſhall come. Whether he ſhall then enter 
upon his public employ, or be born, we 
{ce is not expreſſed, conſequently there is 
room for doubt and difference of opinion. 

That the Meſſiab the Prince, after the ſe- 


ven weeks, and threeſcore and two weeks, 


(whether exactly at the compietion of thoſe 
weeks, or in part of the ſeventieth week, 
is not determined,) ſhould be tried before 
the tribunal, and put to death. 

That, ſoon after the death of Meſſiab the 
Prince, an army ſhould deſtroy the city of 
Jeruſalem and the temple, bear all before 
it like a flood, and carry away the inhabi- 
tants into captivity, leaving, at the end 


of the war, deſolations in every part of 


Judea, 


That in the ſame week, before the city 


was ſacked and the temple deſtroyed, the 
ſacrifices and oblations ſhould ceaſe, (ano- 
ther inſtance that they were no longer God's 


people.) 
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Theſe inconteſted truths open the way to 
diſcover the Meſſiah ; but there remains a 
point neceſſary to be previouſly conſidered, 
that is, the weeks mentioned in the pro- 
phecy. 

There are but two ſorts of weeks uſed 
in the ſacred writings, ſabbatical weeks, or 
weeks of years, each day ſignifying a year; 
or weeks of ſeven days: the latter calcu- 
lation cannot be the prophet's weeks, as 
they amount to no more than one year, 
four months, and five days; and there is 
no record extant of any event happening, 
within that ſpace of time, to which the 
prophecy can allude: the weeks then can 
be no other than ſabbatical weeks, ſixty- 
nine of which, counted from the going 
forth of the commandment to reſtore and build 
Feruſalem, will, according to the prophet, 
come down to the time of Meſſiah the Prince, 

There are known only two edits uttered 
for the building of Jeruſalem : the firſt, 
by Cyrus, was renewed by Darius; and 
accordingly we find the foundations of the 

temple 


n 

temple laid in the beginning of the reign 
of Artaxerxes, in conſequence of that edict, 
Ezra iii. 8, 9, 10. But the enemies of the 
Jews repreſenting to Artaxerxes, that it 
would be dangerous to his empire to per- 
mit the city aud temple of Jeruſalem to be 
built, he gave orders that zhe wärmen ſhould 
ceaſe from their wor, and that the city ſhould 
not be built, Ezra iv. 21. After this, the 
Jews having prevailed over their enemies 
and recovered the king's favour, He i/ſued a 
decree, Ezra vii. 13, &c. in which be gave 
permiſſion to ell Jeus to return to Jeruſalem, 
to carry bis and his counſellor's offerings of 
gold and ſilver, which they offered to the God 
of Iſrael, to collect a free-will offering in the 
province of Babylon : and whatever more ſhould 
be needful for the houſe of God, he gave them 
inſtructions to call upon the royal treaſury 

for it. | 
This decree, ſo full in every part, and fo 
happily accompliſhed, muſt be the decree to 
which Daniel refers ; the other decree was 
never executed, and can have no more 
K 3 claim 
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claim to attention than if it had never 
been uttered. | | 
Suppoſing, then, that Artaxerxes's edict 
was declared in the ſeventh year of his 
reign, four hundred and fifty-eight years 
before Chriſt, the ſixty-nine weeks of Da- 
nicl will aſcertain the appearance of the 
Meſſiah to be, when Jeſus Chriſt, having 


been baptized of John, appeared in the full 
execution of his office, in the twenty-ſixth 


year of his age; and the ſeventieth week, in 
the courſe of which the prophet ſays, Meſ- 
ſiah ſhall be cut off, is perfectly adapted to 
Chriſt, who ſuffered death in the thirty- 
third year of his age. 

The time of Meſſiah's appearance being 
thus aſcertained, let us conſider the next 
memorable event, which was to corrobo- 
rate the former, and ſhew that the Meſſiah 
was come; which was the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, the temple, and the captivity of 
the Jews. The ſeventy weeks bring us 
down to the reign of Tiberius Ceſar, when 
Chriſt was crucified ; and, therefore, the 

deſtruction 
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deſtruction of the temple and city, follow- 
ing the death of the Meſſiah, can be only 
that by Titus Veſpaſian. Some have inti- 
mated, that the irruption of Antiochus 
Epiphanes into Jeruſalem was the deſtruc- 
tion mentioned by the prophet ; but this is 
neither ſupported by time or incidents : it 
was not a general devaſtation of the coun- 
try and demolition of the temple, as men- 
tioned in the prophecy, but only a pollu- 
tion of the temple. The deſolation effected 
by Titus Veſpaſian anſwers, in every parti- 
eular, to the prophecy, and was thought, 
by the Jews, to be the great delolation 
foretold by Daniel, as is ſeen by the teſti- 
mony of Joſephus, who, we may juſtly ſup- 
poſe, ſpoke the national opinion. Joſe- 
phus ſays, book x. chap. 11. That Da- 
„ niel, not only in common with other 
« prophets, foretold events, but fixed the 
« time when they were to come to paſs: 
ie he told the troubles, our nation ſhould 


e ſuffer from Antiochus, many years be- 


* fore they came to pals; and, likewiſe, 
| K 4. | « that 
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te that the empire of the Romans ſhould 
deſtroy our nation : all theſe things he 
left in writing, according as God de- 
clared them unto him, that poſterity 
“ might read them, and, by comparing 
* the completion with the prediction, ad- 
„ mire the great honour God dignified 
e the prophet with in ſuch an intimacy ; 
* and alſo be able to refute the Epicu- 
© reans, who exclude all divine Providence 
* from intermeddling with human affairs: 
for, how is it poſſible, that events ſhould 
% fully agree with prediction, if human 
% things happened by chance, and not 
* through the guidance of a wiſe Provi- 
« gence?” | 

It may here be obſerved, that Joſephus, 
in acknowledging the fulfilling of the pro- 
phecy of the deſtruction of the Jews by 
the Romans, implies that the Meſſiah was 
com2; as that event could not take place 
until the Meftah was cut off. 

Thus does the learned Jew, from the 
fulfilling of the prophecy, draw a conclu- 
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ſion of the general interpoſition of divine 
Providence in human affairs, to the con- 
fuſion of ſcepticiſm. But how particularly 
does it advance the glory of Chriſtianity ? 
How does it impreſs our hearts with com- 
fort, and animate us to perſevere with fide- 
lity, in our religious warfare, to trace the 
divine interpoſition in our favour through 
ſucceeding ages, and ſee the predictions of 
time, place, and character, completed by 
event and fact! 

Thirty years after Daniel, Haggai takes 
up the ſubject, and adds corroborating evi- 
dence to the former. 

Haggai, chap. 11. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. Thus 
faith the Lord of hoſts : yet once, it is a 
© little while, and I will ſhake the heavens, 
* and the earth, and the ſea, and the dry 
“ land. And I will ſhake all nations, and 
© the deſire of all nations ſhall come, and 
I will fill this houſe with glory, faith the 
Lord. — The ſilver is mine, and the gold 
is mine, ſaith the Lord of hoſts: the 
*© glory of the latter houſe ſhall be greater 

«© than 
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* than of the former, and in this place will 
] give peace, ſaith the Lord of hoſts.” 

We have here a cronociſm equally parti- 
cular (though differently expreſſed) with 
that of Daniel; yet once, or yet one more 
monarchy, the Grecian, which was to ſuc- 
cced that in being, the Perſian, and I will 
ſhake all nations, (an expreſſion univerſally 
known to ſignify a momentous event to 
mankind,) and the defire of all nations ſhall 
come, We accordingly find, that, after the 
laſt branch of the Greek empire was de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans, from the death of 
Julius Cæſar to the birth of Chriſt, there 
were great commotions through the Roman 
empire: but, as ſoon as Meſſiah, who had 
been ſo long deſired by the Jews and other 
nations, was born, there prevailed a general 
peace through all the world. 

The magnificence and ſumptuous orna- 
ments of the former temple were not 
equalled by the ſecond ; therefore the glory 
which was promiſed to it cannot be taken 
literally: in a figurative ſenſe, as the whole 


prophecy 
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prophecy is expreſſed, it bears all imagi- 
nable evidence. The filver and the gold, 
terreſtrial things, bear no ſimilitude to Di- 
vinity ; it muſt be ſome quality, or per- 
fection, which he intimates ſhould fill the 
ſecond temple : even the glory of the firſt 
temple conſiſted in the {ymbolical preſence 
of God ; how far more glorious, then, muſt 
the ſecond temple be, when filled with the 
real preſence of the Sen of God, the Meſſiab, 
in whom the fulneſs of the godhead dwells ! 
And in this place will J give peace. The 
Jews did not enjoy ſo regular a ſcene of 
peace, during the ſecond temple, as they did 
in the happy days of Solomon : we cannot, 
therefore, literally apply the expreſſion to 
the pacific diſpoſition of times, which were 
turbulent, nor avoid following the figura- 
tive method obſerved through all the pro- 
phecy : under this line of diſcovery, we 
perceive that a perſon is intended ; who 
that is we cannot be at a loſs to determine; 
if we conſult Iſaiah, he calls the Meſſiah 
the prince of peace, and the Jews pray for 
him 


| 
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him under the appellation of peace; if to 


this we adjoin the expreſſion of Iſaiah, xl. 5. 
the glory of the Lord ſhall be revealed, which 
indicates the manifeſtation of the kingdom 
of Meſſiah, we ſhall want no evidence 
to be convinced, that the peace was the 
Meſſiah, the glory of the latter temple, who 
declared the ways of feace and reconciliation 
with Ged, whoſe doctrines tend no lefs to 
the peace and harmony of the world than 
to internal peace and eternal happineſs; 
in whom all the nations of the earth were 

promiſed to be bleſſed, Gen. xxu. 18. 
Zechariah, the year after Haggai, ani- 
mated with the glory of prophetic illumi- 
nations, enters into a beautiful deſcription 
of the particular providence of God over 
his church, and declares, that, though it 
had ſuffered the iron rod of affliction, the 
Lord will encamp about his houſe; and that no 
oppreſſer ſhall paſs through them any more, to 
cauſe hindrance or delay; for, now have J 
feen with my eyes the glory in the midſt of her. 
And, as if raviſhed with delight at the bleſ- 
{ed 
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ſed event, he raiſes his ſtyle, and breaks out 
in poetic rapture, ix. 9. Rejorce greatly, O 
daughter of Zion; ſhout, O daughter Jeru- 
ſalem; behold, thy king cometh unto thee ; he is 
juſt and baving ſalvation, lowly and riding 
upon an aſs, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
 afs. 

The prophet, to comfort the Jews for 
the ſufferings they had endured from the 
two laſt branches of the Greek empire, the 
Seleucides and the Ptolemies, aſſures them 
of the approach of their long- expected 
king Meſſiah, and tells them, he .ſees with 
bis eyes that glory, which had been ſo often 
promiſed to the ſecond temple, in the midſt 
of ber; and, as a characteriſtic, he acquaints 
them, that he will make a triumphant en- 
try into Jeruſalem in the old patriarchal 
manner, riding upon an aſs, A very diſtin- 
guiſhing particular; for, Chriſt having 
lately raiſed Lazarus from the dead, and 
the fame of his miraculous works having 
aſſembled vaſt multitudes about him, in his 
way to his laſt paſſover he rode upon an 


- 
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aſs to Jeruſalem ; and the people, amazed at 
an event ſo ſimilar, and adapted to the pro- 
phecy, ſhewed, by their actions, exclama- 
tions, and exultations, ample proofs of 
their ſentiments, and (Mat. xx1. 8, 9.) ran 
before him, ſpread their garments and palm- 


branches in the way, to do proper honour to 


the Prince of Peace: and, John x1. 7. cried 
before and after him, Hoſannah to the Son of 
David! Mark xi. 10. Bleſſed be the king «of 
Iſrael, bleſſed be the kingdom of our father 
David, bleſſed be he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord! | 

Thus the prophet gives the Jews the 


glorious tidings of the coming of the Meſ- 
ſiah, and the conſpicuous manner in which 


he ſhould make his triumphant entry into 
Jeruſalem. But now, chap. x11. he diſ- 


plays a more gloomy conſequential ſcene, 
denounces deſtruction to Jeruſalem, diſper- 


ſion to the Jews, and that they ſhould not 
return until they were thoroughly ſenſible 
of their crime, and had made attonement, 


for killing the Meſſiah, by repentance; that, 


when 
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when that period arrived, God aſſures them, 
chap. x11. ver. 10. that he will then pour upon 
the houſe of David, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jeruſalem, the ſpirit of grace and ſuppli- 
cations, and they ſhall ook upon him whom 
they have pierced, and they fhall mourn for 
him as one mourneth for his only ſon, and ſhall 
be in bitterneſs for bim as one that is in bit- 
terneſs for his firſt- born. And, as his tender 
mercy 1s ever ready to be extended to re- 
lenting ſinners, x111. 1. he will open a foun- 
tain to the houſe of David, and to the inbabi- 
tants of Jeruſalem, (an expreſſion ſignifying 
the Jews,) to waſh away their fin and unclean- 
neſs. To waſh away the fin they ſo bitterly 
lamented, the murder of him whom they 
pierced, on whoſe account they were pol- 
luted, rejected, and diſperſed, and could not 
become an united people, and be reinſtated 
under divine protection, until they had re- 
covered the favour of God, by repenting 
of that heinous fin, for which they were 
diſperſed among the nations, 


In 
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In divine diſpenſations, whether of re- 
wards or puniſhments, there 1s an invari- 
able adequateneſs obſerved, and the puniſh. 
ment of the Jews, for having pierced this 
perſon, was ſo great, that it evidently ſhews 
him to have been a perſon of high dignity 
and eminence; and God's entering ſo par- 
ticularly into his cauſe, and declaring that 
he himſelf was pzerced through his fide, 
demonſtrates that he was very dear to the 
Almighty. Who he was cannot be doubt- 
ed ; neither Jew or Gentile, Turk or Bar- 
barian, have been able to point out any 
other perſon than Jeſus Chriſt. Many of 
the later Jews confeſs, that the prophecy re- 
lates to Jeſus the ſon of Joſeph, but endea- 
vour to avert part of the prophecy from 
themſclves, by ſaying that he was killed by 
a Gentile army on their return from cap- 
tivity. Ther allowing that the prophecy 
relates to the Meſhah, Jeſus the fon of Jo- 
ſeph, is all that we can require; the other 
part of the prophecy carries ſelf-conviction, 


and ſhews that he could not have been kil- 
| led 
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led by the Gentile army, becauſe they, bo 
pierced bim, were the people who mourned 
for him, who were driven from their coun- 
try on his account, and ſtill remained diſ- 
perſed, becauſe they have not repented of 
their crime, and conſequently cannot be en- 
titled to the fountain to waſh away their fin. 

This the Jews feel the force of, and it 
ſtaggers them vaſtly: they have been al- 


ready baniſhed from Judea fixteen hundred 


and fifty-three years, (from the 135th to 


the 1788th year of our Lord,) and do not 


ſeem to have the leaſt juſt expectation of a 
return, In former captivities, when their 
ſins were more flagrant than they have been 
ſince their diſperfion, God accepted of their 
repentance, and led them back to their 
land; but now, though they have not fal- 
len into idolatry as before, though they 
have regularly obſerved the law, faſted, 
prayed, mourned, lamented, and ſhewn all 
external ſorrow, the hand of heaven is not 
ſtretched out to relieve them. How comes 
it to paſs, that the God of mercy and good- 


3 neſs 
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neſs will not hear them? There is but one 
reaſon aſſignable, conſiſtent with God's at- 
tributes, which is, that they have not yet 
repented of the ſin for which they were pu- 
niſned. They have not yet mourned for 
him whom they pierced as one mourneth for 
bis only ſon, and cannot remove the puniſh- 
ment, becauſe they have nat made the a- 
tonement, ' 

The prophecies v we have already conſi- 
dered are ſo explicit, that every perſon, de- 
ſirous of information, muſt receive. full 
ꝙpnviction of their tendency, aim, and ap- 
plication: I might, therefore, with pro- 
priety, forbear offering any farther evi- 
dence ; nevertheleſs, Malachi (with whom 
prophecy was cloſed) producing to us a 
particular that does not occur in the for- 
mer prophecies, plainly denoting the Meſ- 


ſiah, is too momentous to eſcape our at- 


tention. 550 
Malachi iii. 1. Behold, J ſend my meſ- 

ſenger, and he Hall prepare the way before 

ue; and the Lord, whom ge ſeek, ſpall ſuddenly 


come 
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come to bis i even the meſſenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in : behold, be un 
come, ſaith the Lord of bots. © © 

The former prophecies have been of one 
particular perſonage ; but this prophecy 
ſpeaks of two diſtinCt perſons, a meſſenger, 
and the Lord (Mefliah) whom they ſought; 
that the meſſenger ſhould prepare the way 
for the Lord's appearance by publiſhing 
his coming, and that the meſſenger of the 
covenant (the new covenant God was 
about to enter into with man) ſhould ſud- 
denly, after his harbinger, enter the tem- 
ple, of which he was the glory. 
The prophet's declaring, that the Lord, 
whom ye ſeek and delight in, ſhall ſud- 
denly come to his temple, evidently ſhews, 
that the perſon had been ſome time ex- 
peCted; for, it was impoſſible for them to 
delight in a perſon unknown or not heard 
of : and this intelligence, depending en- 
tirely on the will of God, muſt have been 
revealed to them by the Almighty, (un- 
doubtedly a ſufficient foundation for their 

L 2 belief, ) 
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belief,). and was. communicated to them, by 
the prophets, before and. after the capti- 


vity : therefore they heard, from the mouth 
of Malachi, a declaration, that the Lord 
-<obom they expected, the meſſenger whom they 
delighted in, fhlould come, without any ſur- 
priſe, only as a confirmation of what had 
been antecedently received. 


The meſſenger, who was to prepare the 
way for Chriſt, has a concurrence with 
Iaiah; and ſhews, that both prophets ſpoke 


of the ſame times. Iſaiah xl. 1, &c. ſays, 
Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, faith your 


God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerufalem, aud 


ery unto her that ber warfare (or time ap- 
pointed) is accompliſhed, that ber iniquity is 
pardoned. When was this great event ac- 
compliſhed ? It immediately follows: when 
the voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
"nels, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
; Araigbt i in the deſert an bigh-waꝝ far our Cod; 

"then the glory of the Lord fhall be revealed. 
Who was the voice predicted by the pro- 
x phet? St. John anfwers the queſtion, 


chap. 


— 


% 
chap. 1 1. ver. 24. 9 am the voice of tne © rainy 
in the wilderneſs, make ſiraight the way of the 
Lord, as ſaid the prophet Jaiab. The Jews 
all thought that part of the prophecy ful- 
filled in John, conſidered him as a prophet, 
and held him in high honour. Who then 


made his appearance in the world, ſoon af- 
ter John, with ſufficient dignity and cha- 


racter to claim rhe title of the Lord whom 


| they expected, the meſſenger whom they delighted 


in? We may challenge 1 the world to pro- 


A 


duce a any other than J. eſus Chriſt, the Meſ- 
ſiah, of the” family of David, whoſe name 
( ſays Haiah ix. 6.) all be called Wonder- 


ful, Counſellor, Mighty God; Who only AC- 
com pliſhed the prophecy of J eremiah, which 


foretold the abolition of the law by a new 
covenant, Jer. XXX, 31, 32. 7 will make 4 


new covenant with the bouſe of Iſrael and with 


the bouſe of Judab; not according to the cove- 
nant that I made with their fathers, Jer. xxxii. 


39+ but this ſtall be for ever, for the goed of 


them and their children after them, 
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Prom the evidence, which has been pro- 
duced, it clearly appears, that the Jews had 
expected the Meſſiah for many ages; that 
the prophets all concur to ſupport that ex- 
pectation ; that they pointed out the time 
when he was to be born, the place where, 
and the family of which he was to be deſ- 
cended; that a meſſenger was to announce 
the coming of the Lord, who was to abo- 
liſh the law, and make a new covenant, of 
perpetual force and obligation: that all 
„ Wit ae were inconteſtibly ap- 
plicable to, centered in, and accompliſhed 
by, Jeſus Chriſt : there does not remain the 
leaſt room to doubt that he was the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah. 
Having, I flatter myſelf, ſhewn, beyond 
a poſſibility of doubt, that the Meſſiah, pre- 
dicted by the prophets, is our Lord Jeſus | 
Chriſt, I will, in my next diſcourſe, briefly 
repreſent to you the expectation the Gentile 
world had of the birth of an extraordinary 
perſonage, about the time our Saviour was 
_ INES 
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SERMON VI. 


HAGGAI II. 7. 


The defire of all nations ſhall come. 


FO XPECTATIONS of importance, re- 

_— Jative either to the ſoul or body, ex- 
cite a ſolicitude in the mind, that makes it 
attentive to every event that leads towards 
them: this diſpoſition, ariſing from ſenſi- 
bility and a natural attachment to our be- 
ing, is not confined to things of eſſential 
worth, but is often incited by paſſion and 
the vaineſt wiſhes of ambition, which in- 
duce us to liſten with fondneſs to the ſoft 
language that flatters our deſires, and turn 
to our particular views; incidents, which 
the impartial eye of unbiaſſed reaſon ſees 
have no relation to us. 

The ſolicitude of the Jewiſh nation had 
been, for ages, kept alive by the expecta- 
Es L 4 tion 
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tion of a Meſſiah, animated by the great 
events which were to be conſequent to his 
appearance; but they differed in the repre- 
ſentation of his official character, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of reaſon or paſſion. 
The learned Jews ever declared, that it was 
the office of the Meſſiah to reveal the whole 
will of God, to inculcate pure religion and 
morality, as well as to advance their tem- 
poral grandeur: but others of that nation, 
willing to apply the expectation of the Meſ- 
ſiah to temporal ends, did not heſitate to 
flatter a prince of diftinguiſhed abilities 
with his _—_ the eh Oy | 
nage. 7 1 
The ee in Herod's court, to 


gain an aſcendaney in his favour, flattered. _ 


him that he was the Mefſiah. His ſudden 
riſe to the throne of Judah, from the hum- 
ble ſtation of a private Idumean, his many + 
victories, and extraordinary ſucceſſes, af- 

forded them arguments to inſtil the plea- 
ſing poiſon: and he, to aſſiſt their vain de- 
luſion, * the records of David's fa- 


mily. 
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mily, and undertook:to' build the remple, 
a work the prophets had figuratively pre- 
dicted ſhould be accompliſhed by the Meſ- 


fiah : nevertheleſs, it is evident his flatter» 
ers had not robbed him of his ſenſes, 
though he had admitted their infinuations 
for, when the declarations of the Arabian 
Magi, concerning the birth of the king of 
the Jews, were told him, be trembled, and 
all Jeruſalem with bim; and, calling toge- 
ther the chief prieſts and ſcribes of the people, 
demanded where:Chrift ſhould be born? 

The ſpirit, which thus influenced the 
Jewiſh nation, prevailed in the Gentile 
world, with this difference, that what was 
done in Judea from: knowledge was, in the 
Gentile world, the reſult of ignorance, an 


entire unacquaintance with the office of the 


king Mefliah: the intelligence they had 
gained of him was by the Jews, who dwelt 
in Aſia Minor and the Greek iſlands, who, 
ſeveral hundred years before our Saviour's 
birth, had promulgated the expectation of 
the * in dibylline or prophetic verſes; 

; (probably 
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probably to leſſen the diſeſteem, which in- 
connected and obſcure people are liable to, 
by ſhewing the future glory of their na- 
tion; how far it anſwered their deſign is no 
object of our preſent conſideration;) which, 
being brought by Tarquin five hundred 
and nine years before Chriſt, became known 
to the Romans, who, ignorant of the au- 
_ thor, according to the dictates of paganiſm, 
attributed them to a Sybil, who ſang the 
will of the fates; and thought this imagi- 
nary propheteſs was riſen up by. the will of 
the gods to forewarn them of the birth of a 
great prince: this was the general idea, and 
the poets laid hold on all poſſible occaſions 
to compliment their patrons with being the 

great expected perſonage. i 
_ - Thus the enemies of the croſs were, by 
divine permiſſion, the means of publiſhing 
to the nations the intelligence of a Meſſiah, 
and thus the Gentile world celebrated, 
without knowing, the true glory they ex- 
pected, and received thoſe intimations, that 
gradually unfolded as prejudice ſubſided, 
FE: and 


us 

and the licentiouſneſs of paganiſm gave 
way to refined ſentiment, until Chriſtia- 
nity illuminated the darkened world, open- 
ed to its view the glory of God, taught it 
to feel the divine goodneſs, and perceive 
the hand of mercy ſtretched out to raiſe 
weak mortals to celeſtial joys. A bleſſed 
period! attained not without its paſſing the 
fire of perſecution, ſuffering the rage of 
tyrants, and having the predictions of its 
ſublime Author made ſubſervient to the baſe 
aims of ambitious men. 

The nearer the happy ſeaſon approached, 
the warmer became the expectations, and 
more open the pretenſions, of aſpiring in- 
dividuals. Sixty-three years before Chriſt, 
Lentulus, deſcended from one of the no- 
bleſt families in Rome, thinking the fatal 
period of the Roman government was ar- 
rived, inſiſted that the empire of the world 
was predicted, by the Sibylline verſes, to 

one of the three Cornelii; two of whom, 
Cinna and Sylla, being dead, he alone ſur- 
yived to enjoy the ſupreme power; and, 

from 


[6 wy e) 25 
from this opinion, became a taht in 
Cataline's conſpiracy. Sal. Bell. Cat. p. 36, 
Julius Cœſar likewiſe, deſirous of poſ- 
ſeſſing kingly power, embraced the idea of 
the expectation of a great king; and, in- 
tending to make it ſubſer vient to his views, 
told the ſenate, in the Parthian war, that 
the Sibyl had declared, that the Parthians 
were not to be conquered, unleſs by a king, 
guet. in Julio, cap. 79. And suetonius de- 
clares, Suet. in Oct. cap. 94, that a re- 
«« port prevailed, (in the Auguſtine age, 
« the time our Saviour was born, ) that na- 
<« ture was then in labour to bring forth a 
* king, who ſhould govern the Romans; 
« which ſo terrified the ſenate, that they 
1 decreed, that every male child, born in 
< that year, ſhould be put to death; but 
the hopes each ſenator entertained of ha- 
t ving the king in his family ſtopped the 
execution of the decree.” © 

It now appearing evident; that the Ro- 
man would become the fourth monarchy, 
by the overthrow of the laſt branch of the 


Greek 


ce 
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Greek empire, and conqueſt of Egypt, 


Virgil, Ecl. 6. takes up the general cxpec» 


tation of a great prince, calls it the golden 
age, and applies it to the reign of Auguſtus. 
This is he, this is the man, Auguſtus Cæ- 
far, deſcended from the gods, whom ye 


** have often heard to be promiſed to you; 


« he will reſtore the golden age (that pre- 
% vailed in the days of Saturn) to Italy, 
% and extend his empire over the Indies; 
by his appearance, the nations bordering 
on the Caſpian Sea and the country of 
% Veootis, even now are filled with fear at 
e the decrees of the gods, and the trem- 
« bling waves of the many-mouthed Nile 
«are aſtoniſhed. P 
T he hopes of Auguſtus being the great 
and univerſal monarch ſubſiding, the poet 
ſaw the erroneouſneſs of his application, 
and transferred it to the ſon, with which he 
aſſerted Scribonia, the empreſs, was then 
big; however, in this particular, likewiſe, 
6 he found himſelf diſappointed, Scribonia 
being delivered of a daughter. 


That 
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That the poet ſhould be acquainted with 
the outlines of prophecy expreſſed in the 
Sibylline verſes is naturally to be ſuppoſed, 
as they were publicly known, and every 
enquirer had it in his power to attain them; 
but he ſeems to have carried his intelligence 
farther, and collected from the Jews, who 
reſided at Rome, many of the prophetic 
ideas : we find his figures and phraſes have 
the prophetic ſtamp, a ſtrong reſemblance 
to thoſe which were uſed of the Methah, a 
degree of affinity that afpired to a ſtep in 
the grand ſcale of propagation, and was 
uſeful in accuſtoming the Romans to the 
prophetic idiom, and manner of delivering 
the characteriſtics of the Meſſiah. 

I am aware, that there have been thoſe, 
who, - jealous of ſuffering profane writers to 
pay deference and attention to ſacred truths, 
interpret Virgil in a manner foreign to pro- 
phecy ; but it appears to me impoſlible, 
(humanly ſpeaking,) that there ſhould be fo 
intimate a ſtring of ideas, ſentiments, and 


ee between the poet and the pro- 
phets, 


; (_ 289 -) 
phets, unleſs one had collected them from 
the other. 
The poet fays, Ecl. 4. Behold, how all 
things rejoice at the approaching time, 
“ the completion of the Sibylline verſes ; 
* the happy arrangement of former ages 
ſhall be again renewed, and juſtice re- 
turn to the earth; the peaceful reign of 
Saturn ſhall be revived, when the new 
offspring deſcends from above; the iron 
age ſhall ceaſe at the birth of the new- 
born boy, and the golden age ſpread over 
the world :—Goats ſhall return to their 
* owners with dugs diſtending with milk, 
% nor will the herds dread the fierce lion; 
*© the very cradle ſhall produce fragrant 
“ flowers to amuſe the child; the ſerpent 
** ſhall die; and the herb, that conceals la- 
* tent poiſon, ſhall wither away.” 

This poetical deſcription of the univerſal 
peace and happineſs that were to prevail in 
the new age, or age to come, between men, 
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and the total abolition of animal fierceneſs, 


ſo that the moſt gentle, could ſecurely aſſo- 
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ciate with the moſt fierce-and ſtrong, has a 
flow of idea ſimilar to prophetic deſerip- 
tions of the days of the Meſſiah, when the 
defire of all nations ſball come, Haggai ii. 7. 
Iſaiah ſays, My people ſball be all righteous, 
the branch of my planting, the work of my 
hands, that I may be glorified, ii. 4. Then 
they ſhall beat their fwords into plow-ſhares, 
and their ſpears into pruning-beoks :. nation 


ſhall not lift up fword againſt nation, neither 
ſhall they learn war any more, ix. 7. In his 


days ſhall be abundance of peace. xi. 6, 7, 8. 
The wolf ſhall duell with the lamb, and the 
leopard fhall lie down with the kine : and the 
calf, and the young lion, and. the fatling, toge- 
ther, and a little child ſhall lead them; and 
the cow and the bear ſhall feed, their. young 
ones ſhall lie down together : and the lion ſhall 
eat flraw life the ox. And the ſucking child 
ſhall play on the hole of the aſp, and the wean- 


ed child fhall put his hand on the cockatrice 


aden. 

Eel. 4. The poet ſays, © The earth ſhall 
* every where produce the creeping ivy, 
| | « with 
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* with crown ſpicknard, and the Egyptian 


bean, mixed with ſmiling bear's- foot: 
the fragrant Aſſyrian amomum ſhall 
ſpring in every place, and ruddy grapes 
ſhall hang upon uncultivated thorns, and 


* hardy oaks ſhall ſweat dewy honey ; ſai- 


lors ſhall no more plow the main, nor 
ſhall the veſſel be freighted with mer- 
chandiſe ; each country ſhall produce 


every thing ; the ground ſhall no more 


require cultivation, nor the vine the pru- 


ning- hook; the healthy plowman ſhall 
releaſe his oxen from the yoke, and the 
dyer no more give various colours to 
wool; for, the ram, at paſture in the 
meadow, ſhall one while produce a fleece 
of ſweet-bluſhing ſcarlet, at another time 
of duſky ſaffron colour, and red ſhall na- 
turally clothe the feeding lamb.” 


| The prophets figuratively declare, (Ho- 
ſea ii. 22.) The earth ſhall hear the corn, and 
the wine, and the oil. Zech. vill. 12. The 
feed ſhall be proſperous, the vine ſhall give ber 
fruit, and the ground ſhall give ber increaſe, 
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and the heavens ſhall give their dew. Amos 
ix. 13. The plowman ſhall overtake the reap- 


er, and the treader of grapes him that ſoweth ; 
that 1s, there ſhall be a conſtant ſupply of 


fruits; whilſt ſome are beginning to grow, 
others ſhall be in perfection. Joel iii. 18. 
The mountains all drop down new wine, and 
the hills ſhall flow with milk, Zcch. xiv. 21. 
In that day there ſtall be no more the Cana- 
anite (the merchant) in the kouſe of the Lord 
ef beſis; their own country ſhall yield all 
the requiſites for ſacrifice and the altar of 
incenſe; for, then, Iſaiah lv. 13. Inſtead of 
the thorn fall come up the fir-tree, and, in- 
ftead of the brier, ſhall ceme up the myrile- 
tree. Iſaiah xxxv. 1. The wilderneſs and 
the ſolitary flace all be glad, aud the deſert 
ſhall rejoice, and birfſom as the reſe. Xli. 19. 
The cedar, the ſiittah-tree, the myrtle, the 
oil-iree, the fir, the fine, and the bex; Ba- 
ruch v. 8. end ewe y ;weet-ſmelling tree ſhall 

be planted in ihe deſert tegelber. | 
If we find the poet, Ecl. iv. compliment- 
ing Scribonia's ſuppoſed fon with being 
„the 


a 
* the favourite of the gods, the great deſ- 
te cendant of Jupiter; aſſerting, that, under 
“ his guidance, every trace of remaining 


* 


c 


wickedneſs ſhall be expunged, and the 
earth ſhall be freed from fear; that he 
«© ſhould be immortal, and fee heroes in the 
e ſociety of gods, aſſociate with them, and, 
“ inheriting his father's virtues, ſhould 
* govern the world in peace :''— 

The prophets had long before, ſpeaking 
of the Meſſiah, ſaid, Pal. ii. 7. The Lerd 
ſaith, thou art my ſen. Iſaiah iv. 2. The 
branch of the Lord, beautiful and gloricus. 


c 


Jer. xx111. 6. In his days Fudab ſhall be ſa- 


ved, and Ijrael ſhall dwell ſafely. Micah iv, 
4. Every man ſlall fit under bis own vine, 
and under his fjg-iree, and none ſhall make 
them afraid. Ezek. xxxvii. 26. He will ſet 
up bis ſandtuary amongſt men. Jer. xxiv. 7. 
And they ſhall be my people, and JI will be 
thetr God. 
«* And if the poet, in lofty ſtrains, ex- 
e claims, Ecl. iv. 50, &c. Behold the 
tt univerſe, the earth, the vaſt expanſe of 
M 2 © ocean, 
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* ocean, and the high arch of heaven, 
* totter with the burſting weight ;—be- 
« hold how all things exult at the ap- 
* proaching time! — 

The prophet, with ſublimeſt eloquence, 
Iſaiah xlix. 13. animated with divine ar- 
dor, ciies, Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, 
O earth, and break forth into ſinging. O 
mountains,” for, the Lord hath comforted his 
pepfpleia,*x)v. 23. Sing, O beavens : for, the 
Lord bath done it: ſhout, ye lower parts of 
the earth ; break forth into finging, ye moun- 
tains, O foreſt, and every tree therein; for, 
the Lerd hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified 
himſelf in Iſrael. 

This annunciation of a great perſon's 
approach, collected from Sibylline verſes, 
and drefled in all the beauty of prophetic 
language, is ſupported, by Jewiſh and Gen- 
tile hiſtorians. Joſephus ſays, © that, which 
e chiefly excited the Jews to war, was a 
prophecy found in the ſacred books, that 
at that time there ſhould ariſe in their 
** country one, who ſhould obtain the em- 

« pire 


cc 
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et pire of the world.“ Tacitus, cap. xiii. 
ſays, © Many perſons were perſuaded, from 
* the ancient books of the prieſts, that a 
cc time would come, when the eaſt ſhould 
prevail, and a perſon ariſe in Judea, who 
* ſhould govern the world,” And Sue- 
tonius, cap. iv. Veſp. ſays, An ancient 
« and invariable opinion prevailed all over 
ce the eaſt, that the fates had decreed, that 
* ſome one ſhould, at that time, go forth 
e from Judea, and have univerſal empire.“ 
Thus the intelligence of a great prince, 
gradually becoming familiar to the learned 
of the Gentile world, was diffuſed into the 
diſtant parts of the vaſt Roman empire, 
and opened the mind to receive the mo- 
mentous event. 
Here, for a moment, let us, with all 
humble deference and gratitude to divine 
wiſdom, conſider and trace a proceſs, re- 
dundant with wiſdom, tenderneſs, and love. 
In the communication of truth, a know- 
ledge of man acquaints us, it 1s not ſufficient 
that we repreſent facts with all imaginable 
M 3 clearnels, 
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clearneſs, but we muſt ſtudy the manner in 
which they will be beſt received, the extent 
of the intelligence people are capable of 
admitting, and the time ben it will be re- 
ceived with attention. In condeſcenſion to 
this our weakneſs, the Almighty ſeems to 
have opened his mercies in a manner ad- 
miſſible to a people the moſt jealous of 
their tenets, and leaſt in formed of moral 
excellence: when Chriſtianity began to 
dawn, the vulgar part of the Roman people 
was totally devoted to Pagan ſuperſtition 
and hcentiouſneſs, countenanced by the 
ſanction of their ſuppoſed deities : the ſu- 
perior ranks, in general, contemned the 
baſeneſs of indecency and immorality, were 
gentlemen, ſcholars, ſoldiers, and ſtateſmen, 
above the abſurdities of Paganiſm, but fet- 
tered by Epicurean and Stoic philoſophy : 
the former, too ignorant to underſtand im- 
mediately the force of predictions, paid lit- 
tle regard to the expectation which anima- 
ted the learned ; but, when the completion 
was followed by the doctrines of Chriſt, 


and 
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and theſe were diſcuſſed by the ingenious 
and learned, and allowed by them to be 
pure and inoffenſive, they credited their de- 


terminations, and found the moral tenets - 


eſſentially beneficial to health, civil concord, 
and the beſt notions of their mind, and, car- 
ried on by the clue of union between the 
moral and religious duties, ruſhed on to 
zeal, and thouſands enliſted under the ban- 
ner of Chriſt. : 
The learned, about the time of the birth 
of Chriſt, were generally devoted to the 
Epicurean philoſophy, ſoon after ſtoiciſm 
prevailed ; tenets, which, however inade- 
quate in themſelves to right reaſon, opened 
the way to the nobleſt enquiries into the 
works of nature, free from paſſion and 
prejudice, improved their morals, and 
taught men to ſeck happineſs in mental 
tranquillity: to minds, thus prepared, 
Chriſtianity preſented itſelf in ſimple ele- 
gance, in the fair array of content and 
peace, unfolding objects and matter of the 
laſt importance, adapted to their aims, and 
1 bearing 
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bearing all the ſublimity and beauty that 
the wiſeſt could imagine would be pleaſing 
to God, deſirable and honourable to men. 

How happy a ſeaſon was it for the trea- 
ſure of wiſdom to burſt forth, when the 
mind was on the ſtretch to inveſtigate 
truth; when ſcience joined her powers to 
examine doctrine, confirm its excellence, 
2 ad eloquence ſhone in her brighteſt dreſs, 
prepared to ſpread its fame to an expecting 
world! Thus, as the gentle ſtream of 
mercy continually flows to all creation, did 
the beams of Chriſtianity glide into the 
Gentile heart, and, on the baſe of impro- 
ved nature, build its pure precepts, riſe 
ſuperior to philoſophy, and attain the obe- 
dience of the good and amiable, 

Long habituated to the happy effects of 
revelation, we forget what even the nations 

of Europe, which now enjoy the comforts 
of mutual intercourſe and refinement of 
morals, and delight in diſplaying the ten- 
der ſenſations of humanity, were, before 
Chriſtianity was known to them : it is al- 
| | moſt 
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moſt too mortifying to remind you, that 
their morality permitted them to rob, to 
deſolate the flouriſhing patrimony of their 
neighbours, and leave the tender offspring 
to periſh with hunger. We do not re- 
member, that their paſſions knew no other 
law to reſtrain from violence than a want 
of power to offend ;—that the ties of blood 
and ſocial union were too weak to induce 
children to ſupport the parent's decrepid 
age, or relieve the wants of thoſe whom diſ- 
eaſe had rendered incapable of labour or 
arms :—we do not recollect, that their moſt 
ſolemn rites of religion were cruel and 
bloody, and their prayers not ſeldom pro- 
fane: turn your eyes to the iſlands in the 
Southern ocean, and ſee their wretched 
ſtate, and know, that theſe regions reſem- 
| bled them in many inſtances, were inferior 
to them in ſome; and, with gratitude, re- 
member, that it 1s by the glorious means 
which Chriſt diſplayed, that all our powers 


are enlightened, to the diſcernment of what 


is due to God and man ;—that our faculties 
| | are 
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are refined, and feel the general cauſe of 
nature; — that our hearts bleed at the 
mourntul tale, and are pierced with ſorrow 
at a parent's grief that the rights of ſo- 
ciety receive our attention, and we feel a 
noble pride in advancing the public good ;— 
that, irradiated with grand ideas of the 
Deity, we perceive him to be a ſpirit of in- 
finite purity, pervading all things, and 
drawing to the ſame inſtantaneous view the 
paſt, p:eſent, and to come, immutable and 
eternal, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
the only perfectly wiſe and good Being, of 
boundleſs power, juſtice, truth, and mercy. 
Theſe are the beams of Chriſtianity !-- 
theſe are the glories of revelation !—The 
wiſeſt men, in every age, have received no- 
tions of God ; but it is the peculiar faculty 
of Chriſtianity to unfold them to perfec- 
tion, and apply them to man. To view 
the all-wiſe K ing, immortal, inviſible, and 
eternal, irradiated with perfection in his 
kingdom, is a happineſs reſerved for the 


bleſſed in heaven ; but we ſee his perfec- 
tions 


„„ 
tions deſcend to guide the actions of men, 
to aid their virtues, and lead them in the 
paths of righteouſneſs, giving delight to the 
mind, and filling the heart with gratitude 
and love: a perception, that carries with it 
as full evidence of God's deſign to raiſe 
men hereafter to ſupreme bliſs as ever the 
glories of the viſible world did to the chil- 
dren of nature, admiration, and awe. That 
the Father of nature would ſupport his cre- 
ation in exiſtence, reward the good and 
puniſh the wicked, was conceived in every 
age, however dark and ill informed; but 
nothing in nature, in Judaiſm, in Paga- 
niſm, or Mahometaniſm, ever raiſed the 
mind to the expectation of a general par- 
don, or taught mankind how to gain the 
mercy of offended God: no religion but 
Chriſtianity ever painted to the mind God 
ſeated on the throne of grace, ſending from 
the regions of heaven a perſon of infinite 
purity to inſtruct the world by his doctrine 
and example, to feed them with the food of 
piety, and ſooth their ſouls to peace and 
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happineſs; to ſhew them that a patient 
continuance in well-doing would be rewarded 
with glory and immortality, 


How wonderful muſt this doctrine have 
appeared to the Romans, ſo much above 
the intimations of Sibylline verſe, the in- 
telligence of hiſtorians, and wiſdom of 
philoſophy ! they had, it is true, ſoared 
above mere Paganiſm, attained refined ideas, 
and drawn near to the borders of Chriſtian 
knowledge, as we ſee in the excellent Ci- 
cero, when he exclaims, © O glorious day! 
« when I ſhall go unto the great council 
* and aſſembly of ſpirits, when I ſhall go 
* out of this tumult and confuſion, and 
« quit the fink of this world: when 1 
<« ſhall be gathered to all theſe brave ſpi- 
« rits who have left this world. —But, if, 
e after all, I am miſtaken, I am pleaſed 
« with my error, which I would not wil- 
e lingly part with whilſt I live: and if, 
after my death, (as ſome little philoſo- 
e phers ſuppoſe,) I ſhall be deprived of 
all ſenſe, I have no fear of being ex- 

«« poſed 
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e poſed and laughed at by them for this 
«© miſtake,” 

What a fine ſtrain of natural imagina- 
tion 1s this! yet, what a mortifying check 
to his felicity was this doubt of future ex- 
iſtence ! What amazing delight would have 
burſt in upon his great ſoul, could he have 
ſeen the day when the world of ſpirits was 
preſented to moital view ! Could he have 
known that this body of matter, lud in 
the grave as the vileſt corruption, ſhall be 
raiſed in incerruption; that, theu,h it is 
feren in diſtonour, ſhell be rai ed in glory; 
_ though it is ſewn in weakneſs, ſhail be ra:ſed 
in peter; though it is ſown a natural b:dy, 
ſhall be raiſed a ſpiritual body. — li hen they, 
«ho (as our Lord expreſſes himſelf) all be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the reſurrefion from the dead, cannot die any 
more, but ſhall be like the angels, and are 
the children of God, partaking of bis felicaty 


for ever. 


Thus, when the mind, diſſatisfied with 
human diſcovery, wiſhed to enjoy the great 
council and aſſembly of ſpirits, the aſſem- 
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bly of ſouls in glory was expanded before 
it ;—when it lamented the clog of morta- 
lity, it was inſtructed in the doctrine of 
the reſurrection of a ſpiritual body ;— 
and, when philoſophy could inſtruct them 
no farther, there ſprang up a light that 
opened to their view celeſtial regions, the 
dwellings of the bleſled, replete with peace, 
joy, and happineſs, What tranſcendent 
bliſs ! How aſtoniſhing muſt have been 
the proſpect to thoſe who ſaw no higher 
happineſs than a temporary abſence of 
pain and miſery | Nay, how full of won- 
der 1s it to Chriſtians, verſed in the abun- 
dant grace of God, to have our bodies 
free from pain, and our ſouls from fin ! 
To have both to dwell in the preſence of 
God, and partake of his happineſs, is an 
height of felicity beyond mortal concep- 
tion. Here we muſt reſt our imagination, 
and, in humble reverence, adore divine 
goodneſs for his mercies to us, in intro- 
ducing the defire of all nations to the world, 
at the fortunate period that was peculiarly 
adapted 
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adapted to the propagation of Chriſtianity , 
and enabling us, with ſingular ſatisfac- 
tion, to join in the prophet s exclamation : 
Iaiah In. 7. Her beautiful uon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeih good 
tidings, that publiſheth peace, that bringeth 
good tiding cf good, that publiſheth ſalvation, 
that ſaith unto Zion, Thy Gcd reigneth ! 


SERMON 


SERMON VIIL 


PSALM XIX. 8. 


The Ratutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart; the commandment of the Lord tis 
pure, enlightening the eyes. 


HE ſtate of man, previous to the 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel, was ex- 
ceedingly corrupt and depraved ; and, as 1s 
the natural conſequence of mental depra- 
vity, mankind had no notion of their be- 
ing in ſuch a ſituation z their ideas could 
not tranſcend their knowledge, and their 
knowledge could not direct them to better 
conduct than it comprehended : it is there- 
fore no matter of wonder, that they were 
contented with their contracted endow- 
ments, obſcene habits, and ready to diſpute, 
and dray the ſword, to vindicate and ſup- 
N port 
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port them: for, the dignity of man depen- 
ding on the due exerciſe of his mental pow- 
ers, to acknowledge that we do not exer- 
ciſe them properly allows that we have 
deſcended beneath our natural rank; a con- 
ceſſion, too mortify ing to be eaſily granted; 
nay, impoſſible to be expected, unleſs doc- 
trines of moſt evident excellence enforce 
conviction, enlarge our minds, and rectify 
our morals; and, even then, the work. 1s 
not always perfected; tor, the averſeneſs to 
innovation, and dread of appearing ſingu- 
lar to old aſſociates, often hinder the pro- 
greſs of the beſt inſtitutions, and ſuppreſs 
their beauties, until practice and experi- 
ence have ſnewn their oppoſers the defor- 
mity of their conduct, and made them 
aſhamed of being peculiarly abſurd. 

With thele perverſe diſpoſitions, Chriſ- 
tian purity claſhing, like contending ele- 
ments, they produced diſturbance and rage, 
until paſſion being ſubdued by reaſon, 
Chriſtianity roſe unclouded as the meridian 
ſun clothed in brightneſs and ſplendor, and, 


by 
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by the uniform purity of all its parts, its 
juſt and ſublime repreſentations of God, 
its rational and excellent manner of wor- 
ſhipping him, it triumphed over opinions 
long eſtabliſhed, rendered dear by the ſanc- 
tion of famed philoſophers and forcible 
reaſonings, carried to the extent of human 
genius, Nothing therefore but what was 
ſuperior to ability merely human could 
have effected an attachment to a ſyſtem, 
that at once overſet all their ſpeculations, 
and humbled the pride of reaſon. Had 
any number of men combined to form a 
moral ſyſtem, and call it Goſpel, it could 
have had no effect to work a reformation 
amongſt mankind, becauſe the utmoſt ex- 
tent of human genius could only have uſed 
rational arguments to enforce it, all of 
which had been long excrciſed, and yet the 
world continued ſtill in darkneſs and mi- 
ſery. But, when the Goſpel revealed a new 
world, and raiſed men to the hope of dwel- 
ling there for ever, it filled them with a 
degree of joy, that the wiſdom of philoſo- 
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phy, which terminated with life, could ne- 
ver communicate, becauſe it was unequal 
to the ſoul's defires; and, becoming ac- 
quainted with the nature of the ſoul and 
heavenly things, they ſaw the occafion of 
their uneaſineſs, in their unenlightened 
ſtate, was, the ſoul's longing after immor- 
tality, whilſt their views were contracted 
to the confines of the grave; and thence 
concluded, that, as terreſtrial things were 
inadequate to the happineſs of the ſoul, it 


was neceſſary to live with the utmoſt cir- 


cumſpection and purity, left the ſtroke of 
death ſhould reſcind the thread of life, at 
the inſtant of offence, and deprive them for 
ever of the advantage of being Chriſtians. 
For, whatever purity and bleſſedneſs there 
are in the precepts and doctrines of Chriſti- 


anity, they are only beneficial when applied 


to the improvement of the heart : Chriſt 
has told us, that, being born within the 
pale of Chriſtianity, and profeſſing his re- 
ligion, 1s only an appendage to a true fol- 


lower of Chriſt ; that none ſhall paſs with- 
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in the veil of glory, who are not workers 
of righteouſneſs ; not mere profeſſors, but 
followers of divine virtues. It is a bleſſing 
to be born in a country where Chriſtianity 
is profeſſed in purity, becauſe, thoſe aids 
are immediately attainable, which remove 
the obſtacles unaſliſted reaſon is ſubject to be 
involved in, and conduct us in the way of 
ſalvation ; but, when that bleſſing is reject- | 
ed by vice and profaneneſs, it can have no | 
efficacy in itſelf to ſalvation, and we ſhall } 
ever find the philoſopher's axiom perfectly | | 
conſiſtent with the Chriſtian ſyſtem ; if you | 
commit a baſe action with pleaſure, the plea- 
ſure will ſcon be forgotten, but the baſeneſs re- 
mains, Hierocl. A fatal adheſion, that 
would poiſon all our peace, and deſtroy 
every hope of ſalvation! How delightful 
then is the reflection, that, in the midſt of ll 
our infirmities, Chriſtianity favours us with 
directions to ſubdue and ſoar above them ! 
that, whilſt it adapts its mode of worſhip 
to our beſt conceptions of God, it lays be- 
fore us ſuch regulations of holineſs as are 
N 3 conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with right reaſon and the niceſt 
perception of judgement ! that its principles 
eſtabliſh health, peace, and. happineſs, raiſe 
the reputation of individuals, the honour 
of kingdoms, and are the ſource of comfort 
at the hour of death ; that they adorn the 
mind, ſoften manners, cultivate love and 
charity, with every virtue in domeſtic or 
civil ſociety; teach us to aid the weak, 
comfort the afflicted, return good for evil, 
and extend our mercy and forgiveneſs even 
to enemies. How worthy of all approba- 


tion 1s a religion, which thus inculcates 
peace, teaches men to ſubdue their paſ- 


fions, and enjoy the calm repoſe of a quiet 
mind ! Here the labourer learns to be con- 
tent with his ſtation, the magiſtrate to act 
as the miniſter of God, and the ſubject to 
obey for conſcience-ſake, knowing that ter- 
reſtrial things muſt ſhortly paſs away, and 


their patient continuance in well-doing will 


be abundantly rewarded. | 

The motives of Chriſtianity are no leſs 
approved of by our judgement than the 
| IE ſolid 
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ſolid wiſdom and purity of its precepts ; 


they preſent to us inducements to obey the 
Goſpel, which the Jew and Gentile knew 
nothing of, and avert difficulties they had 
no conception of removing. The Gen- 
tile could work himſelf up to deſpiſe death ; 


but he thought it the period of his glory 


as well as ſorrow; he could, from obſer- 
ving its ſocial advantage, cultivate moral 
virtue, yet ſaw no other uſe attendant on 
it than perſonal honour and local utility: 
the moral precepts of Judaiſm had no far- 
ther aim, and their ablutions, faſts, and or- 
dinances, had no farther object, than perſo- 
nal health; when they ſunk into fin, they 
found no hand to raiſe them ; their deme- 
rits could not plead for pardon, nor did 
any intervening power intercede for them : 
but here a crucified Redeemer waſhes away 
ſin; here the holy Spirit leads us in the 


dreary path, helps our weak nature to ſur- 


mount all obſtacles to our duty, and gives 

us the moſt comfortable encouragement to 

perſevere in the paths of righteouſneſs. 
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How animating 1s it to a man, conſcious 
of his infirmities, and the abundant errors 
he daily commits in oppoſition to his 
judgement and reſolution, to reflect, that 
he who ſays, Come unto me, all that travel, 
and are beavy laden, and I will give you reſt, 
is the ſame merciful Saviour, who will fi- 
nally call him forth from his grave, and 
determine his fate at the grand tribunal of 
heaven! How comfortable muſt it be, in 
the laſt ſtruggles of nature, to know, that 
the momentary pains of diſſolution will be 
ſucceeded by tranſcendent joys ! 

However perfect and ſublime the mo- 
tives and general precepts of the Goſpel! 
are, its peculiar doctrines are no leſs wor- 
thy of the higheſt admiration and regard, 
perfectly conſiſtent with natural religion 
and the beſt conceptions of reaſon, elegant 
and delectable, uniform, clear, and con- 
ſiſtent, tending to the advancement of vir- 
tue and piety; tranſcending the bounds of 
any former conceptions of reaſon, and diſ- 
playing ſo manifeſt an agreeableneſs to the 

deepeſt 
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deepeſt and moſt refined ideas of God, that 
none could have communicated them but 
he who was acquainted with all the Fa- 

ther's will, —he, who, having celeſtial in- 
tercourſe, conveyed divine emanations into 
haman channels, and, determining to com- 
plete their operation, condeſcended to ſu- 
perintend the propagation of them, veiled 
his divinity with human fleſh, that, being 


ſimilar in the external perſon, he might con- 


verſe familiarly with men, inſtil his doc- 
trines with more advantage, influence by 
his example, and teach mankind the incon- 


ſiſtency of ſenſual gratifications with that 


eternal bliſs they are deſtined to enjoy. 


This 18 an act of beneficence ſuperior to 


mortal idea: look into all the glories of 
creation, examine every unrivalled beauty 
and diſpenſation in nature, and try if you 
can find any one, or all united, that can 
ſtrike you with ſuch wonder, comfort, and 
ſatisfaction? Chnſtianity alone boaſts the 
favour all divine! her Lord only was de- 
clared, by the Father's voice from heaven, 


to 
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to be the Son of God, in whom he was well 
pleaſed. Her Lord only ſuffered agonizing 
pains to ſave the fouls of. all mankind ;— _ 
follow him to the garden of Gethſemene ; 
ſee the big drops trickle from his body ; 
behold his head ſtreaming with blood ! 
Alas ! the ſight chills the vital blood; the 
ſun withdrew 1ts light ; the powers of na- 
ture trembled at the direful ſcene ! 

The expiation made, the Redeemer aroſe 
the third day from the grave, and viſibly 
aſcended into heaven ; there intercedes with 
the Father to have mercy on human frailty, 

and diffuſes that bleſſed influence, which he 
promiſed ſhould govern and direct the righ- 
teous after his bodily preſence was with- 
drawn from them. By this influence and 


protection we are intimately connected with 


heavenly things ; the body, rendered more 
pure, is made the temple of the Holy 
Ghoſt, every faculty of the mind is en- 
larged, ennobled, and ſanctified; the ſoul, 
enjoying a celeſtial intercourſe, ſtamps its 
perceptions on thought and action, delights 
ta 
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to communicate its own unbounded joys, 
and erects, as far as poſſible, the kingdom 
of righteouſneſs in this terreſtrial world. 

This bleſſed intercourſe between the Fa- 
tner of mercies and our beſt faculties is 
the moſt perfect and certain occaſion of 
earthly felicity, as it conſtantly exerciſc 
our reaſon, and promotes ſuch ſentiments 
and meaſures as are agrecable to it ; for, 
whilſt we endeavour to pleaſe God, and 
purſue the pure inſtructions of religion, 
we do what our judgement approves, both 
in reſpect to heaven and our temporal in- 
tereſt, which will effectually produce peace 
of mind, that delightful tranquillity, which 
ariſes from a ſenſe of acting agreeable to 
prudence and the will of God. 

The efforts of human genius have often 
effected a ſurprizing degree of magnani- 
mity and fortitude, that wore a brilliant 


dreſs of virtue, and climbed to an height 


that did nature repute and honour ; but, 
to the diſgrace of nature, we have generally 
found that theſe flights have been con- 


traſted 
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traſted by oppoſite vices. But this unhap- 
pineſs is not incidental to the practice of 
Chriſtianity z for, the more we uſe ourſelves 
to it, the more we lead the life of reaſon, 
and exonerate ourſelves from thoſe propen- 
ſities that charm the ſenſes, ſeduce the af- 
fections, and lead our minds captive to 
their will, and, gradually becoming en- 
tirely unconnected with them, we cauſe 
reaſon to triumph, and direct us to what is 
beſt here and hereafter. To this object 
we ſhall find ourſelves particularly engaged, 
if we conſider that our nature will not ad- 
mit of a two-fold mode of conduct ; that 
we cannot act with ſpirit and vigor, at the 
ſame time, different ways, for our ſpiritual 
and animal powers are ſo oppoſite, that 
there is no poſſibility of blending them to- 
gether; they muſt act ſeparately: and, 
whenever our rational powers prevail, the 
animal give way ; and, whenever the ani- 
mal gain the aſcendancy, the rational 
yield; fo that, the more we obliterate the 
former, the more we open the brighter 
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view of reaſon, purity, and wiſdom : each 
of our natures has, by the divine will, its 
proper objects, and, whilſt their order is 
juſtly maintained, are adapted to the ends 
for which they were created : as that order 
is not ſeldom liable to be reverſed by hu- 
man infirmity, the God of nature, in mer- 
cy to us, has adjuſted their pleaſures equal 
to their worth ; the animal, being finite, 
has pleaſures momentary and unſatisfac- 
tory ; the rational, being more noble, and 
conjoined with the ſou], has pleaſures more 
refined and laſting : and religion, being no 
other than the conſtant exerciſe of our ra- 
tional faculties on objects in themſelves 
ſublime and excellent, muſt convey to the 
ſoul all the ſupreme pleaſure and delight 
that can be wiſhed or deſired here; and if 
we elevate our minds, and ſee its ultimate 
aim is heaven, the ſociety of good men 
made perfect, an intercourſe with the bleſ- 
ſed, and enjoyment of the preſence of 
God! what language can paint its worth, 
or illuſtrate the excellence of that, which 
is to prepare us for the higheſt glory? _ 
ME Why 
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Why we do not conſtantly exerciſe our- 
ſelves a way that 1s moſt agreeable to the 
beſt wiſhes of our ſouls, avert the poiſon 
that we know will corrupt our peace here, 
and exclude us from bliſs hereafter, is not 
becauſe we diſregard ſalvation : there never 
exiſted a monſter indifferent to the future 
being of his ſoul; it is owing (as has been 
intimated) to the aſcendancy we permit our 
paſſions to have over our mental faculties, 
which hinder the operation of them, and 
ſeduce us into actions that judgement ab- 
hors ; for, when our paſſions are ſubject to 
reaſon, our minds are left at liberty to ex- 
ert themſelves, and will naturally purſue 
ſuch objects as are moſt agreeable to them- 
ſelves, will obſerve the ſtatutes and commands 
that are pure like itſelf, and tend to ad- 
vance the felicity it aſpires to; will fix the 
underſtanding on the moſt important 
truths, whence our inclinations will al- 
ways derive a propenſity to what is excel- 
lent, and our affections, regulated by the 
underſtanding, will be wholly engaged in 
the 
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the love of God, and thoſe actions which 
will pleaſe him ; acts, that at once denote 
wiſdom, receive the trueſt honour, the ap- 
probation of our fellow-creatures, and pre- 
monſtrate the glory that will irradiate them 
in heaven, How obſervant then ought we 
to be of our thoughts and conduct, leſt 
vice ſhould, in an unguarded moment, ſtain 
them with its impurity, leſt ſome ſecret 


corruption ſpring up, diſgraceful to our 
knowledge of truth and purity ; and, if we 


diſcover ſuch a traitor to our peace, with 
generous indignation eradicate it immedi- 
ately ; not to do it ſhews we are conquered 


by an enemy we deſpiſe, and had rather 
conceal the defects of our hearts or in- 
tellects than ſhew ourſelves maſters of our 
reaſon and ſervants of God, | 

A fooliſh prevalent pride has often * 
dered the poſſeſſion of many uſeful and be- 
neficial acquiſitions; we cannot bear to 
acknowledge ourſelves in the wrong, or 
ſuffer the defects of our hearts or heads 
to be diſcloſed ; a weakneſs this, not pecu- 


iar 


1 
| liar to the preſent race of men; it has ap- 
peared in every age of the world. When 
the diſciples of Chriſt went abroad, the 
Gentile mind, involved in infinite difficul- 
ties, ſtruggled to diſburthen itſelf of its 
load, and acquire a more pure and refined 
chain of thinking, ſtretched into philoſophy 
and deep ſpeculation, and exerted all their 
powers to gain knowledge. Chriſtianity 
came amongſt them, led on a bright train 
of morality, opened to their view glories 
far tranſcending the moſt beautiful ideas of 
ſpeculation, and diſplayed a field of won- 
ders delightful to the pureſt perceptions of 
the foul, How eagerly might we have 
ſuppoſed men, deeply engaged in unfolding - 
the beſt diſpoſitions of our nature, wiping 
off her miſconceptions, diſrobing her of 
erroneous and degrading modes of conduct, 
would have embraced a ſyſtem adequate to 
their ultimate aims! They were ready to 
teach ; it flattered their vanity : but, to be 
taught, admitted a defect in their know- 
ledge, wounded their pride; and the Chriſ- 

tians, 
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tians, expoſing the ſpeciouſneſs of their 
reaſonings, the barbarity of their morals 
and manners, and the impiety of their re- 
ligious tenets, reduced them to a ſtate their 
vain pride of intelle& could not bear, and, 
inſtead of giving generous applauſe, inci- 
ted them to waſh away the too glorious in- 
telligence with the teacher's blood. 

This was the effect of pride, reſulting 
from human knowledge, unaſſiſted by the 
guidance of revelation; a pride that has 
none of the noble dignity which ſcorns to 
patronize defects that has: none of the 
generous flame which animates the heart to 
excellence ; but all the meanneſs that plun- 
ders from rectitude the garb of virtue, and 
ſeeks to check the light of truth by the 
chilling frowns of ſtubbornneſs, and illi- 
beral efforts of ſelf-will. But vain are the 
attempts of man to cloud the rays of truth! 
we may pervert, but cannot deſtroy, the 
laws of nature; they will maintain their 
force, and riſe to their juſt level: chica- 
nery may obſcure, but cannot change; may 

7 O | blind 


. 
blind awhile, but cannot obliterate thoſe 
eſſential beauties the God of truth has 
founded on an eternal baſis. Nothing can 
be more futile than thoſe little arguments 
that attempt to ſoften or palliate private 
vices; they have no ſupport from reaſon, 
experience, or the word of God; and to 
think the veil of ſilence, and the ſturdy re- 
ſolution of an obdurate heart, will conceal 
them, we muſt firſt forget there is a God, 
who ſees the inward receſs of the ſoul ;— 
nay, ſhould we deſpiſe the inſpection of 
Omnipotence, and value only the temporal 
applauſe of men, we may be aſſured the 
diſcerning world will trace our private 
principles, deduce, from general actions, 
particular diſpoſitions, and ſtamp the vi- 
cious character with the ſtigma of abhor- 
rence. 

The beſt diſpoſed Chriſtian is liable to 
error; it is a tribute we are ſubjected to by 
the weakneſs of nature, without ſtaining 
him with the odium of a vicious man; by 
their works you may know the difference 

between 
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between men : the principles of one are 
governed by mere animal cunning, and de- 
pend upon diſguiſe to accompliſh deſigns 
that will not bear the light : another is 
open and without diſguiſe; Has he inad- 
vertently offended his God ? he ſeeks pardon 
with fincere penitence and confidence in di- 
vine mercy :—has he injured his neighbour, 
or, by unforeſeen means, infringed the ſo- 
cial virtues ? with a generous ſpirit, that is 
ſuperior to evil, he never reſts until he has 
made compenſation, ſhewn his heart had 
no part in the incidental wrong, and thus 
preſerves his mind in a placid ſtate : whilſt 
his domeſtic connex1ons, arrar**zd like his 
own internal diſpoſition, convey joy and 
comfort to him, the public welfare fills 
him with happineſs, and the good of indi- 
viduals impreſſes on his heart the ſweeteſt 
balm of delight; felicity flows in upon 
him, and leads on his life with peace. 
Theſe are the principles, the ſentiments, 
the hopes, that preſerved Chriſtianity from 
the depredation of 1ts enemies 1n early ages; 
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when the whole malice of infidelity was let 
looſe againſt it, when perſecution ſought 
to depreſs the ſoul by torturing the body, 
when hereſy endeavoured to poiſon it with 
doubt and ſubtlety, and raiſed it ſtill with 
unrivalled ſplendor and untainted purity, 
ie profeſs theſe principles; we have the 
will of God opened to us in his revelation. 
Would to heaven we were all firm on the 
rock of ſalvation ! Invuinerable by the at- 
tacks of corruption, how wouid mutual 
love and harmony reign, how would every 
virtue flouriſh, the offspring of innocence, 
ſhaded by divine protection and favour | 
But, alas ! his pleaſing ſcene is too often 
contraſted by moſt ſhocking wretchedneſs, 
the natural effect of licentiouſneſs and 
wickedneſs. Theſe, unſupported by rea- 
ſon, and contrary to revelation, find no 
ſource of comfort ; rejected by the judge- 
ment, abhorred of God, they fill the breaſt 


with trouble and deſpair. Behold a wick- 


ed man in thoſe moments when ſickneſs 


has reduced his animal ſpirits, and brought 


him 
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him to reflect !—ſce his hollow cheeks pale 
as the hand of death ;—ſee his eyes funk 
in their ſockets, turned to the ground, not 
daring, even in ſilent ſupplication, to im- 
plore mercy from God, whom he has al- 
ways neglected !—behold, he trembles at 
his approaching diſſolution !—his body is 
inflamed, convulſed with the agonies of 
his ſoul ;—his groans pierce the ears of 
thoſe who are paſſing by, and ſpread hor- 
ror around him. Death, in itſelf, is not 
armed with thoſe terrors; was it, others 
would endure the like agonizing pains ;— 
but death, attended by luſt, impiety, blaſ- 
phemy, juſt on the verge of introducing a 
wicked ſoul to the ſtate eternal, muſt be 
momentous indeed ; nature, ſhuddering at 
the dreadful proſpect, ſtarts back with hor- 
ror, and 1s dragged reluctant to the final 
doom. Thus does the irreligious ſen- 
ſualiſt, relinquiſhing the guidance of rea- 
ſon and piety, fink into miſery and deſtruc- 
tion. It is true, the attacks of vice are 
ſubtile, levelled at our weakeſt part; but 
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the man, who exerts the faculties of his 
mind, is ſtrengthened in his principles by 
the knowledge of the fallacy of earthly al- 
lurements, draws force from the ſucceſs of 
virtue, and, in the triumphs of misfortune, 
conſoles himſelf with the thought, that his 
days here will be but few, that the waves of 
impiety will not long prevail; and, thus 
armed, remains, in the moſt tempeſtuous 
rage of corruption, calm and undiſturbed, 
as an inhabitant of another world, whoſe 
only hope 18 God; and, when he looks 
within, and 'finds all in order, perceives 
every affection regulated by the love of 
God, every inclination correſpondent to the 
beſt perceptions of reaſon and religion, he 
1s filled with joy, and his ſoul is arrayed 
in ſuch felicity, that it will feel a heaven 
within itſelf in this terreſtrial tabernacle, 
and, opening to him a proſpect of celeſtial 
things, impreſs his conſcience with ſweet 
delight; and, when he comes to die, his 
truſt in divine mercy ariſing from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of having fought 4 good fight, will 


hinder 
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hinder all fear, ſoften the pain of ſepara- 
ting from all that nature holds dear, and 
ſmooth that journey from which none re- 
turns ; ſo that he will die with reſignation 
and comfort, and, entering the city of God 
with ſongs of triumph on his tongue, re- 
ceive the crown of glory, the reward of 
virtue, conſtancy, and victory ! 


O4 SERMON 


SERMON IX. 


MATT. XI. 4, 5 


&o, and ſbe John thoſe things which ye do 
hear and ſee. The blind receive their fight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, 
and the deaf bear, the dead are raiſed up, 
and the poor have the G — preached to 
them. 


HE perfection of the bleſſed Jeſus's 
manners and inſtructions command- 

ed the higheſt encomiums, and raiſed the 
mind to a ſtate of purity ſuperior to all the 
refinement that had been known to man; 
yet, as improvement had been, for ages, in 
a progreſſive ſtate, as the knowledge of the 
time when Chriſt was born was peculiarly 


brilliant, and genius was on the ſtretch to 
advance its intelligence and improve ſo- 


ciety, the doctrine of our Lord might have 
been 
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been ſuppoſed to be only a ſtep higher in 
the ſcale of improvement; therefore ſome- 
thing more exalted was neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain the divinity of his perſon; for, every 
excellence poſſible to man cannot reaſon- 
ably prove a divine power; but, if he ſteps 
beyond the confines of human ability, and 
performs works above the line of nature, 
reaſon acknowledges the ſuperiority to it- 
ſelf, and declares, that he who reſtores the 
powers of nature, creates organs, gives ha- 
bit to privation and incapacity, muſt be 
acknowledged to poſſeſs a power ſuperior 
to human ability. 

It is by no means an eaſy matter to dil. 
cern when an action is really miraculous. 
A miracle tranſcends the bounds of natu- 
ral cauſes; to diſcern that it exceeds the 
force of nature, we ought to know the 
exact extent and proportion of thoſe cauſes, 
before we can declare that an action ex- 
ceeds them; and I believe we ſhall not find 
the brighteſt genius, and moſt indefatiga- 
ble experimentaliſt, will be ſo void of mo- 
deſty 
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deſty as to intimate, that he knows the 


operation and power of natural cauſes 


ſufficiently clear to ſay, they go ſo far, and 
no farther. 


Nay, could the moſt penetrating ability 
ſo far inveſtigate the powers of nature as 
to aſcertain their force, how would the 
vulgar, the illiterate, the ignorant, know 
when an act 1s beyond the confines of na- 
ture, and, with preciſion, aſcribe it to mi- 
raculous power ? 'Theſe can only form opi- 
nions conſonant to their abilities; can ne- 
ver diſcern between an ingenious trick, that 
may be wrought to corroborate laſciviouſ- 
_ neſs or idolatry, or a miracle formed by the 
finger of God. The act itſelf is too liable 
to be fallacions, to reſt ſalvation upon; 
ſome other characteriſtics are therefore ne- 
ceſſary to convince us, that it is from God. 

Firſt, we know that no miracle can be 
wrought by God without ſome end to be 
anſwered by it; and that end muſt be to 


encourage holineſs and truth, to demon- 


ſtrate his greatneſs, adminiſter benefit to 


men, 
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men, and unfold to their underſtandings 
his omniſcience and goodneſs : this cha- 
racteriſtic falls chiefly under the obſerva- 
tion of thoſe who are educated, and capable 
of diſtinguiſhing the excellence and worth 
of things by reaſoning. 

Secondly, we muſt think, that what 
flows from the Father of goodneſs, to in- 
culcate piety, will be communicated by thoſe 
men who would not diſgrace a communi- 
cation of divine goodneſs by irreligious or 
immoral conduct, who have maſtered their 
paſſions, and brought their animal nature 
into ſubjection; whoſe piety, juſtice, pru- 
dence, and truth, are found to be immu- 
table: theſe will ſtrike the underſtanding 
of the well-diſpoſed, and gain much credit 
to any operation they may work above the 
courſe of nature, Even the moſt illiterate 
feel the force of perſonal ſanctity, virtue, 
and beneficence, and, from the admiration 
of their goodneſs, pay that credit and ve- 
neration to a miraculous work, which a mi- 
racle itſelf could not effect, 

Mankind 
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Mankind have, in every age, thought 
ſupernatural works eſſentially neceſſary to 
give their religion the appearance of divine 
origin; and, to gain it that eminence and 
diſtinction, have produced teſtimonies in the 
garb of miracles to urge the truth of it, 
The ancient Egyptians pretended to the 


power of reſtoring ſick people ſuddenly to 


health, and, to effect it, offered human ſa- 
crifices to their imaginary deity, in large 
caverns beneath the temple of Butos, as 
ſabſtitutes for thoſe they would reſtore to 
health. The Delphic Oracle pretended to 
reveal the will of the Deity, and, under the 
facred aſſurance of publiſhing the decrees 
of heaven, often directed operations for 
perſonal advantage, not ſeldom at the ex- 
pence of honour, innocence, and virtue. 
Mahomet pretended to have wrought mi- 
racles, and, by abſolute {way over his fol- 
lowers, enforced the credence of what they 
never ſaw ; yet, amidſt this ſuppoſed con- 
nexion with the Deity, he had ſo little idea 
of virtue and purity as to indulge himſelf 
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and followers in every ſcene of laſciviouſ- 
neſs that is averſe from purity, reaſon, juſ- 
tice, and morality. 

| Thoſe who ſeem to have carried their art 
to the greateſt height, and evidently had 
divine permiſſion to work miracles, were 
thoſe ſorcerers who oppoſed the miracles 
of Moſes by ſimilar miracles. When Moſes 
brought frogs upon the land of Egypt, the 
magicians uſed their enchantments, and 
likewiſe brought frogs on the land ; and, 
when Aaron turned his rod into a ſerpent, 
the magicians, throwing their rods on the 
ground, transformed them into ſerpents, 
which Aaron's ſerpent ate up: thus far 
their power was permitted to extend ; but, 
after they had brought theſe plagues on 
their country, it does not appear they had 
any power to remove them ; the Almighty 
was pleaſed to permit them to be inftru- 
ments of vengeance upon the wickedneſs of 
the people; but they had not the ſeal of 
divinity, the licence to convey the mercies 
of God, and exonerate the land from the 


plague 
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plague and affliction ; a diſtinction caſt 
ciently ſtriking to ſhew, that, though they 
were the inſtruments of vengeance, they 


were not the children of truth, working on 


the principles of the divine attributes, 
which ſhine forth in benevolence, mercy, 
and goodneſs. 

The conteſt between Philip and Simon 
Magus, at Samaria, terminated in the diſ- 
grace of the latter, as is recited in the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, and, humanly ſpeaking, 
(without aſſuming the high ſupport of apo- 
ſtolic evide nce,) it could not have been 
otherwiſe; for, the utmoſt of Simon's aims 
was, to make people ſubſervient to his pe- 
cuniary advantage, and inculcate the doc- 
trine of the Gnoſtics, that encouraged 
principles diſgraceful to reaſon, and foreign 
to the nature of God, which certainly could 
not be countenanced and ſupported by hea- 
ven, without which there cannot be a full 
and true miracle. 

In later ages, in the Chriſtian church, 
there are thoſe, who, to confirm the idea 

of 
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of a ſuperior interpoſition of the Deity in 
their favour, aſſert that he has demon- 
ſtrated it in conveying, by angels, the houſe 
where our Saviour was born from Paleſtine 
to Italy ;—who teach the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, the liquefaction of a ſaint's 
blood, as ſtanding miracles and tenets of 
their religion. 

In reply to theſe ſeveral pretended mi- 
racles, we muſt obſerve, that thoſe of an- 
cient days are ſo far from having divine 
characteriſtic as to ſhock the civilized 
heart, and, at beſt, were calculated to pro- 
mote private lucre or political views: 
thoſe of more modern ſtructure cannot, 
indeed, be charged with barbarity; but they 
are inconſiſtent with reaſon and nature, 
which a rational creature may certainly be 
allowed to think ſufficient to hinder his gi- 
ving credence to them. It is ſcarcely ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the ſtory of a houſe 


being tranſported from Paleſtine to Italy is 


incredible, futile, uſeleſs, nay, diſgraceful, 
to the Chriſtian religion, founded on the 
baſis of ſpirit and truth. With 
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With reſpect to the ſaint's blood, it is 
neceſſary to be more particular, becauſe the 


operation is annually performed in the fight 
of numbers: reaſon and nature ſhew us, 


that blood 1s compoſed of two parts, which, 
as ſoon as they are drawn off from the re- 
gular courſe of circulation, ſeparate, one 
becoming fluid, the other coagulated, which 
likewiſe, in a ſhort time, becoming fluid, can 
never be reſtored to its former ſtate ; for, 
being animal ſubſtance, it muſt putrify, 
loſe its eſſence, and ſink into annihilation : 
that this privation ſhould annually be re- 
ſtored is contrary to reaſon and nature; 
and that divine interpoſition ſhould main- 
tain its original parts ſound and uncorrupt- 
ed, to celebrate the death of one good man, 
would be conferring a diſtinction upon 
goodneſs, which the Goſpel tells us 1s only 
paid in heaven, and imply an inferiority 
in the piety and virtue of all thoſe glori- 
ous men, who ſacrificed every thing this 
world holds dear in founding Chriſtianity, 
and building up the kingdom of God on 
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earth, who have no ſuch external teſti- 
mony of their excellence, which a know- 
ledge of the wiſdom and juſtice of God 
will not permit us to believe, But an ac- 
quaintance with natural cauſes tells us, 
there are conſiſtencies that will liquefy by 
the heat of the hand and the warmth the 
air receives from a multitude crouded toge- 
ther in a church, and has ſatisfied the diſ- 
cerning world of the quality of the ſup- 
poſed blood of the faint. 

The bleſſed euchariſt was inſtituted by 
Chriſt to be received in remembrance of 
him, and the bread he diſtributed to his 
diſciples at the inſtitution of that ſacra- 
ment was in its natural ſtate : if the Lord 
thought bread, in its natural ſtate, ſuffi- 
cient to receive the holy communion wor- 
thily, why ſhould we think it inſufficient ? 
The laws of nature have never been chan- 
ged, but when ordinary means could not 
anſwer the end :—the end, here intended, 
was to commemorate our Lord and Maſter, 


and, by an external ſign, to expreſs our 
union 


1 


union with him: this is done, as Chriſt 
ſhewed his diſciples, in breaking of bread ; 
and, therefore, the interpoſition of ſuper- 
natural power was not neceſſary to effect 
what was accompliſhed in a natural and 
ſimple manner; ſo that the idea of tran- 
ſubſtantiation is neither conſiſtent with 
reaſon, nor with the wiſdom diſcernible in 
all the works of God and our Saviour. 
The pretence of miraculous power, which 
was the higheſt effort of antiquity to at- 
tach men to their religion, and the moſt 
convincing attempts of moderns to eſta- 
bl:ſh the ſupremacy of theirs, was, though 
real in Chriſt, confidercd by him only in a 
ſecondary view ; his primary defire was, to 
convert the world by his doctrines, by con- 
vincing the mind, and purifying the heart; 
and, accordingly, we find his hilt appear- 
ance in the temple was not with the thun- 


der of miraculous power, but with the 
voice of reaſon and inſtruction, fitting in 


the midſt of the docters, beth bear ing them, 
and Ming them queſtions, Luke ii. 46. And, 
T2 when 
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when he taught the people, his enforce- 
ment reſted on the force of the ſublimeſt 
reaſon, the moſt eloquent aſſurance, that 
Bleſſed are they who hear the word of God, and 
keep it, Luke xi. 28. Repent; for, the king- 
dom of heaven is at band, Matt. iv. 17. And 
there is ſo infinitely more merit in the re- 
ception of his doctrines by the underſtand- 
ing, for its purity and excellence, than by 
the ſenſes, the viſible compulſion of ex- 
ternal cauſes, that it was with reluctance 
Chriſt performed his miracles, and not un- 
til they had repeatedly ſolicited him for that 
proof of his miſſion. John vi. 30, 31. 
What fign (ſaid they) ſheweſt thou, that we 
may ſee and believe thee? What doſt thou 
work ? Our fathers did eat manna in the de- 


fert, (Moſes,) be gave them bread from hea- 


Ven to eat. 


The Jews deſiring Jeſus to give them a 
ſign from heaven, to prove his divine miſ- 


ſion, was conſiſtent with their religious 
opinions : they expected the Meſſiah to ap- 
pear in triumph and temporal glory; agree- 

BY able 
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able to that idea, the evidence of his being 
the Meſſiah could not be too viſibly ſhewn, 
or corroborated by the fight of too many 
witneſſes ; for, though the evidence of men 
may have its degree of weight, yet a ſign 
from heaven, exhibited before multitudes, 
would have the more credit, and enforce 
conviction. Theſe deſires of material evi- 
dence would have been proper, if Chriſt 
had come from heaven to eſtabliſh a ter- 
reſtrial kingdom ; but the ſpiritual king- 
dom, which Chriſt came to eſtabliſh in the 
heart, had no relation to earthly things ; 
and, having no affinity with them, could 
not be repreſented by them ; the kingdom of 
heaven (ſays he) cometh not by obſervation ;— 
the kingdom of heaven is near at hand, even 
in your hearts; pure morality and religion, 
that breathe the attributes of God, open 
to the foul a view of the kingdom of hea- 


ven, and is the great proof of Chriſt's be- 


ing the Meſſiah. _ 
Though miracles are not the leading au- 


thority of Chriſt's being the Son of God, 
73 yet 


a. Apa 4.4 


ET | 
yet they had peculiar merit and efficacy to 
reach the minds of thoſe who had long ex- 
pected him, The extraordinary appear- 
ance of a ſtar in that part of the celeſtial 
region, which overſpread Judea, affected 
the magi, who had devoted themſelves 
to the ſtudy of the heavenly bodies ; 
this ſurprizing event led them to deduce, 
that this heavenly ſign denoted the di- 
vine perſonage they had expected, and, 
following it until they found it exactly in 
the zenith, they ſtopped, and found they 
were at the place where the child was, with 
his mother, at Betblem in Judea. Luke ii, 
8, 9, 10, 11. At the ſame time there were, 
in the country, ſhepberds abiging in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. And, 
bo! the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
tbe glory of the Lord ſhone round about them, 
and they were ſore afraid. And the angel 
ſaid unto them, fear not; for, behold J bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which ſhall be 
to all people; for unto you is born this day, in 
the city of David, B thiehem,) a Saviour, 
which is Chriſt the Lord. The 


( 215 ) 

The appearance of an unuſual ſtar had 
the peculiar effect of addreſſing the wiſe 
men in their line of ſcience, and convin- 
cing them on principles, which, in their 
opinion, carried the ſtrongeſt conviction. 
Aſtrology was their favourite ſtudy, and 
the general clue by which they ſatisfied 
themſelves of future events: therefore, 
(mortally ſpeaking,) the divine intention of 
converting the heathen to the true faith 
could not have operated on the minds of 
the learned Gentiles more efficaciouſly than 
in bringing demonſtration to them by their 
admired ſcience. This method would not 
have reached the underſtanding of the ſhep- 
herds; a thouſand new ſtars might have 
appeared without their knowing there had 


been ſo glorious an increaſe of luminaries 


in the celeſtial region ; but, when their ears 
were ſtruck by the voice of angels, and 
their eyes ſatisfied of their viſible appear- 
ance, their native ſimplicity was no hin- 
drance to conviction ; ſo that the wiſe and 
ignorant, by two different means that were 
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not liable to human impoſition, concurred 
in declaring the Saviour was born. 

As whatever comes from God muſt be 
uniform and conſiſtent, miraculous opera- 
tions cannot be diſpenſed by him without 
conſonant and adequate motives : with reſ- 
pect to the particulars abovementioned, it 
was not unworthy of divine powers to an- 
nounce the Son of God;—nor unneceſſary, 
as their object was no leſs than to eſtabliſh 
a firm truſt and belief in him, who was to 
ſave the ſouls of all mankind ; ſo that theſe 
miraculous appearances have the ſupport 
and concurrence of being conſiſtent with 
divine wiſdom, the expectation of ages, and 
the rational powers of the wiſe and igno- 
rant, 

The miracles, which Chriſt wrought to 
eſtabliſh a belief of his divine miſſion, were 
many, performed in fo open a manner, and 
of ſuch a nature, as could not admit a 
doubt of his power and their reality, The 
miracle of turning water into wine at the 
feaſt, had it been performed in ſecret, might 

| have 
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have admitted doubt, becauſe our under. 
ſtanding and ſenſes cannot conceive how 
the qualities of water can loſe their nature, 
and become wine; but, when many wit- 
neſſes, who drew the water, ſaw that, by 
Jeſus's fiat, it was changed, and the taſte 
of the company ſatisfied them it was really 
wine, it is not to be doubted, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe the ſenſes of a numerous diſinte- 
reſted body of people were vitiated, and they 
were ſo fully deprived of their ſenſes as 
neither to ſee or taſte. | 
This firſt act of divine power, expreſ- 
ſing Chriſt's high dignity and importance, 
was followed by many others, various and 
diſſimilar; he cured the paralytic, and 
many other ſick people, inſtantly : ſome of 
theſe, probably, might have been cured by 
the aid of medicine; but medicine never in- 
ſtantaneouſly cured the paralytic ; others 17 
were reſtored to health by touching his gar- [11 
ment,—in a moment bleſt with the firſt en- 
joyment we can poſſeſs on earth, and at 
| once freed from thoſe ailments which diſ- 


turbed 
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(218 ) 
turbed their minds, and reſtored to the 
ability of attending to the divine in- 
ſtructions, that no leſs efficaciouſly healed 
the ſoul than his word and divine * 
healed the body. 

This amiable diſpoſition to heal the ſick 
was well worthy of him, who came to raiſe 
the drooping heart, and reſtore the world 
to happineſs : —what tenderneſs do we dif- 
cern in the miracle of the loaves and fiſhes, 
wrought, leſt thoſe who came from far to 
hear his inſtruction ſhould faint, in their re- 
turn, for want of ſuſtenance! How won-+ 
derfully did he ſhew himſelf the Lord of 
nature ! commanding the winds and wares 
to drop their tempeſtuous rage, ſuſpending 
the laws of gravitation, and walking upon 
the fluid water as upon dry ground! 

He raiſed ſeveral from the dead, particu- 
larly the body of Lazarus, after it had been 
four days in the grave, and undergone a 
ſtate of putrefaction. He gave fight to 
eyes which had never ſeen the light, and 
force to organs that, in the courſe of na- 

| ture, 
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ture, could not poſſibly have any power: 
he made crooked limbs ſtraight, the lame 
to walk; at his command devils left thoſe 
they had tormented, and, as a conſumma- 
tion of all power, he foretold his intention 
of raiſing his own body from the dead, 
which he performed after it had been three 
days in the grave. 


This greatneſs of power and attention to 
the benefit of mankind at once gained him 
the approbation of the mind and affecti- 
ons ;—every one of his miracles (except 
that of the fig-tree, which was defigned to 
give his diſciples a moral leſſon, and his 
permitting the devils to enter the herd of 
ſwine, by which the avaricious diſpoſition 
of their owners was chaſtiſed) had benevo- 
lence, humanity, and goodneſs, for their ob- 
jets, and aſcertained, with equal demon- 
ſtration, that Jeſus was endued with divine 
power ; as the predictions of the prophets, 
the ſynchroniſms and character of Chriſt 
do, that he was the promiſed Meſſiah. 


1 The 
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The miracles, which were performed by 
the Egyptian magicians, we have ſeen, by 
their incapacity to remove 'the evils they 
had produced, were limited acts, that fpoke 
the arm of vengeance but not the inveſ- 
titure of the Deity, which is goodneſs and 
mercy. The tricks of Simon Magus, could 
they be now revived, ſo far from arguing 
ſupernatural power, may be deſpiſed as the 
bungling efforts of a novice by our mo- 
dern jugglers. Art and ſubtilty eaſily de- 
ceive our ſenſes, impoſe upon our ſight, 
and bewilder the 1magination ; an ability 
that is not derived from miraculous power 
in the practitioner, but the ignorance of the 
beholder, A miracle, properly ſo called, 
is fuppoſed to be from God. Would God 
permit a miracle to be wrought to eſtabliſh 
the doctrine of the Gnoſtics, or the repu- 
tation of the abandoned and profane ?— 
Would goodneſs, the object of a true mi- 
racle, flow well through the hands of im- 


pious and wicked men? They will uſe ſub- 


tilty, and deceive ; it is their nature and 
character 


SS 


: 
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character ſo to do; but neither their na- 
ture or diſpoſition ever induced them to 
aſpire to the attainment of the power to do 
good, advance true piety, and promote the 
glory of God; the aim and deſign of a true 

miracle. : 
Beſides the wonderful works which Chriſt 
did during his miniſtry, proving his divi- 
nity and good-will, we muſt obſerve the 
external evidence that was brought to de- 
monſtrate it at his baptiſm and transfigu- 
ration ; by a viſible diſplay of glory, as 
God had before done in giving the law on 
mount Sinai, and between the cherubim. 
Exodus xl. 3, 4. Then the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle. And, when Chriſt 
was baptiſed, the ſplendor which ſhone be- 
tween the cherubim was tranſpoſed, from 
the ark that contained the law, to Chriſt; 
the fulfiller of the law. Matt. iii. 16. The 
heavens were opened unto him, and the ſpirit 
of God deſcended like a dove, and lighted upon 
him ; or, as the learned Grotius expreſſes 
himſelf, ne round about the place; or, ac- 
cording 
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cording to Juſtin Martyr, there was a fire 
lighted in the waters of Jordan; the glory 
overſpread the water in ſuch a manner, that 
it looked like a maſs of fire diffuſing itſelf 
around ; it encircled his head with its rays, 
and ſhone in the ſame ſplendor it had be- 
tween the cherubim. 

In his transfiguration, as he ſtood amidſt 
his diſciples on the mount, the ſame ſigns 
were obſerved as had been of old, a cloud 
overſpread the tabernacle of Moſes, whilſt 
the glory of the Lord filled it; and in this 
tranſaction a cloud. encompaſſed the diſ- 
ciples, whilſt Jeſus was transfigured ; the 
faſhion of his countenance was altered, and 
his raiment became white and gliſtering, re- 
ceiving a glorious ſplendor worthy of the 
Son of God ;—a ſplendor that demonſtra- 
ted the divine preſence, and, never appear- 
ing but where God was, accompanied him 
in his reſidence there: never was this ſu- 
preme brightneſs ſeen to illuminate a region, 
or array any other perſon than Chriſt ;— 
never did the hand of God place this ſacred 


diadem 
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diadem of divinity on any other head, or, 
by a viſible glory, announce to the ſons of 
men, that the Deity was united, and dwelt 
in any other than Jeſus Chriſt, the beloved 
Son of God; a glory that brought demon- 
ſtration that the divinity had in him bodily 
reſidence ; for, though the glory which en- 
circled him ceaſed its viſible ſplendor, as 
that between the cherubim did, particu- 
larly when the ark was in captivity amongſt 
the nations, and was nevertheleſs the ark 
of the Lord, ſo the ceſſation of the viſible 
glory, denoting his. divinity, corroborated 
by a voice from heaven, declaring that he 
was the Son of God, made no interruption 
to the divinity of his nature: veiled in 
humanity, it refided as in a material tem- 
ple, thence to diſpenſe the oracles of grace, 
the effuſions of mercy, to the children of 
men. How eminently adequate to the 
dignity of Chriſt, then, was this viſible 
glory! How ſublime, but truly worthy of 
him who poſſeſſed the godhead |! | 
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Let us, then, with the warmeſt ador$« 
tion, offer up ourſelves to God, who has 
given to us a wonderful doctrine to con- 


vert our ſouls, miraculous ſigns to rouſe 


our ſenſes, and cauſe our mental powers 
to think, and diſcern what is good for our 


 falvation,—Let us bleſs him with the beſt 


powers that we have, for clothing him- 
ſelf in fleſh, that he may raiſe fleſh and 


blood to immortality and glory. If we 


ſhould not feel the force of * theſe mercies, 
bleſſed God! of what materials are we 
made ? What is fleſh, that viſible things 
cannot ſtimulate our ſenſations, things, the 
brighteſt and moſt forcibil2 our nature 
can be addreſſed by? What ſouls do we 
poſſeſs, if no kindneſs can oblige them ? 
Had a ſovereign prince voluntarily become 
a beggar to ſerve us; had a friend preſent- 
ed his boſom to the knife, or his head to 
the axe, to ſave us; would we not acknow- 
ledge it with the fincereſt gratitude? But 
what are theſe terreſtrial things when com- 


pared to our Lord's becoming man to fave 
our 


( 

dur ſouls? A facrifice far greater than if 
the higheſt archangel had deſcended to the 
condition of the meaneſt reptile. Let us 
think on theſe things, and acknowledge 
the bleſſing all divine; and ſo conform 
ourſelves to his word, that the ſtream of 
grace, which he daily pours out from his 
heavenly manſion, may flow upon us, and 
fill our hearts with comfort here, and raiſe 
us to felicity hereafter, 
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SERMON X. 


GAL. I. 4. 


ho gave himſelf for our fins, that be might 
deliver us from this preſent evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father. 


HOEVER looks within his boſom, 
and views with care the propen- 
ſities of his nature, will often find them 
inconſiſtent with the dictates of his judge- 
ment : this latent evil, which 1s united with 
us as intimately as the marrow in our 
bones, is the remains of that fatal poiſon, 
which diſobedience brought upon the ſons 
of men : that at once daſhed them, from the 
pinnacle of happineſs, to wretchedneſs and 
miſery ;—by which, inſtead of having God 
for their protector and guide, who filled 
their hearts with comfort, and led them in 
the delightful paths of peace, inſtead of 
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Mo gave himſelf for our fins, that he might 
deliver us from this preſent evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father. 


HOEVER looks within his boſom, 

and views with care the propen- 

ſities of his nature, will often find them 
inconſiſtent with the dictates of his judge- 
ment : this latent evil, which 1s united with 
us as intimately as the marrow in our 
bones, is the remains of that fatal poiſon, 
which diſobedience brought upon the ſons 
of men : that at once daſhed them, from the 
pinnacle of happineſs, to wretchedneſs and 
miſery ;—by which, inſtead of having God 
for their protector and guide, who filled 
their hearts with comfort, and led them in 
the delightful paths of peace, inſtead of 
of following 


666 


following the ſteps of innocence and truth, 
they became ſubject to the dominion of 
the fouleſt laſts and torments of racking 
paſſions : inſtead of living under the ſmiles 
of heaven, the tenderneſs of an approving 
Father, they found no other expectation 
than the chaſtiſement of a judge, bound, 
by the everlaſting rule of equity, to inflict 
puniſhment on fin. What a change was 
this? eſpecially when one claſs, or body, 
of men was not infected by this calamity, 
but the human race, the whole world, was 
become guilty before Ged; and, as the evil of 
fin had infected all, all were involved in 
condemnation, and liable to be eternally 
excluded from the joys of heaven. 

Beſides the pain, which is attendant on 
the company of evil affections, and the tor- 
ment the mind feels in ſeeing the deteſtable 
ways of fin, how muſt it have been afflict- 
ed with knowing the effects of wickedneſs, 
and diſcerning no hand of mercy to raiſe it 
from miſery ? perceiving no poſſible means 
to eſcape from its miſerable ſtate ? For, here 


below 
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below all was evil; the heart was tainted 
by habit, and evil affections had darkened 
the mental powers; nothing upon earth, 
then, could bring relief; the gates of hea- 
ven they knew were ſhut againſt them ;— 
they could not aſpire to ſolicit pardon of 
God, having nothing to offer in their fa- 
vour; nor would the fin which pervaded 
their hearts permit them to ſeek it, having 
an averſion to goodneſs and purity ; the 
law, which was in their members, warred 
againſt the law of their minds, and brought 
them into captivity to the law of fin, which 
was in their members, Rom. vii. 23 ; ſo that 
the corruptions of the fleih did not ſolely 
fetter them, but even the mind was become 
carnal in its views and inclinations, and 
was averſe from God, totally alienated in 
its nature from heaven, and deprived of 
that purity by which it was united to God. 
How then was it poilible for a reconcili- 
ation to take place, when there remained 
not a pretence to aſk it, a means to obtain 
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it, or a defire to free the ſoul from the 
bondage of ſin? 

| Thus totally loſt to every thought and 
act that are honourable to man thus re- 
duced to a ſtate inferior to the animal cre- 
ation, who dread not the eternal vengeance 
of God, — the Almighty, of his infinite 
mercy, looked upon our forelorn ſtate, ſaw 
us wretched, which he never intended we 
ſhould be, and, with pity truly divine, me- 
ditated our redemption, permitting his ſo- 
vereign grace to triumph over our obdu- 
rateneſs, and, though we had ſecluded our 
ſouls from virtue, thought of unfolding 
the gates of mercy, and diſplaying the ten- 
derneſs a parent feels for the weakneſs of 
his child. 

But here we ſhall be drawn to conſider, 
how 1t was poſſible for God, conſiſtently 
with his glory, his abhorrence of evil, and 
inviolable attachment to juſtice, to admit 
the profane to his boſom. Would Omni- 
potence ſuffer his name to be blaſphemed, 


his 
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his juſtice and laws to be ſpurned ? Would 
the God of truth ſuffer thoſe whom he had 
declared ſhould ſurely die—not only to live, 
but to be juſtified, without ſome interceſſor, 
fome compenſation to his juſtice ? Could 
fragrant impiety eſcape the vengeance of 
the Almighty, who abhors evil, without 
ſome kind intervening power to ſoften the 
anger of heaven, and remove the impend- 
ing deſtruction? 

It could not be ;—yet the work was above 
the powers of man :—Omniſcience alone 
could find a clue to extiicate us from this 
labyrinth, and, whilſt he condeſcended to 
alleviate the burden of fallen man, illuſtrate 
the beauty of his goodneſs, and the glory of 
the Deity. The dignity of Omnipotence 
required to be ſued for pardon; his holi- 


neſs and juſtice demanded atonement and 


ſatisfaction, and his goodneſs found out 


the means, that at once ſatisfied his truth 


and honour, and promoted our welfare in 
body and ſoul, 
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A perſon, then, muſt be found to in- 
tervene, to plead the cauſe of man, and of- 
fer ſome adequate atonement to the juſtice 
and offended dignity of God. But where, 
in all the ſubordinate beings beneath the 
throne of heaven, could be found an ad- 
vocate equal to the important charge ? In 
all the regions of this terreſtrial world 
there was not a bcing who dared to lift up 
his head, and implore mercy to himſelf, 
much leſs for the many millions involved 
with him in darkneſs, ſin, and miſery.— 
look into thoſe miniſtering ſpirits, which 
ſtand around the throne of God, and you 
will find they were ſervants of the Deity, 
and obliged to the utmoſt exertion of duty 
and piety to maintain their bleſſedneſs.— 
Conſider the higheſt archangels; behold, 
they are the ſervants of God, and have no 
claii::s to plead in abatement of others fins; 
however great they are in compariſon with 
vs, they are vaſtly diſtant from the majeſty 
of Cod; they are our feilow- ſervants, and 
nced the effuſion of grace to ſuſtain them 
in 
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in their rank: how. then could they reſtore 
the fallen ſtate of man, or preſume to ele- 
vate us from miſery, and place us in bliſs 
and glory eternal ? 

Truly there was no created being who 
could ſtep forth to plead for us: we poſ- 
ſeſs a rank ſupreme in the viſible world, 
and ſome one ſuperior to us muſt intercede 
for us, or the work will be left undone,— 
ſome one above our nature, and endued 
with powers tranſcending mortality,—But 
where was ſuch a one to be found ? the 
nobleſt and pureſt in creation have been 
obſerved to be incapable of accompliſhing 
the deſign ; no one then remained to per- 
form it, but God himſelf :—he alone, who 
firſt gave being, could again meliorate that 
Being, and exonerate the parts, firſt formed 
in purity, from the impurities they had 
contracted. 

But here we ſhall find a difficulty ariſe, 
that threatens to ſtagger all our hopes: 
how could God, whoſe honour and juſtice 
had been offended, apply to himſelf for ſa- 

tisfaction, 


„ 

tisfaction, and, whilſt he held the ſcale of 
juſtice, offer to himſelf terms of juſtifica- 
tion? This would be no atonement on 
the ſide of man; therefore man muſt be 
an agent in the cauſe, and the nature that 
had offended muſt atone for the offence. 
Here then is the baſis on which the ſalva- 
tion of millions reſted ;—here is the foun- 
dation on which the generations of men 
could only hope to be again reſtored to the 
favour of God: and here, with the moſt 
ſupreme delight, we ſee our bliſs burſt forth, 
as the ſun from the chambers of the eaſt, 
full of glory. The eternal Son, by the 
Father's will, becomes. our friend and in- 
terceſſor; his dignity, and infinite purity, 
enabled him to ſue to God, and, that his 
interceſſion may be ſatisfactory to divine 
juſtice, he was ſent down from heaven, 
clothed in fleſh, and rendered ſubje& to 
the infirmities of mortals, became obedient 
to the laws of nature and temporal ordi- 
nances, and, having endured every deba- 
fing affliction that manhood could be ſub- 

| ject 
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ject to, finally offered up his life; a facri- 
fice, the greateſt and moſt dear a human 
being can make. Thus did the bleſſed Je- 
ſus, the eternal Son of God, , make himſelf 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a ſervant, and was made in the likeneſs of men. 
And, being found in faſhion as a man, be 
bumbled himſelf, and became obedient unto 
deatb, even the death of the croſs. Gal. i. 4. 
He gave himſelf for our fins, that he might 
deliver us from the preſent evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father. 

That a Being, ſuperior to creation, was 
only capable of ſatisfying divine juſtice, 
and atoning for the offences of men, has 
been evidently ſeen ; and that Jeſus was ſu- 
perior to creation was the opinion of the 
enemies of the croſs : in ſupport of this I 


will quote Joſephus, Celſus and Julian: 
the former ſays, lib. 18. cap. 4. At that 


time was Jeſus, a wiſe man, if it be law- 
« ful to call him a man; for, he was the 
« performer of many admirable works, 
* and the inſtructor of thoſe who wil- 
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te lingly entertain the truth: — this was 
e Chriſt, who was accuſed by the princes | 
e of our nation before Pilate, and after- 
e wards condemned to the croſs by him; 
« yet did not thoſe who followed him from 
s the beginning forbear to love him for 
e the ignominy of his death. For, he ap- 
10 peared alive to them the third day after, 
e according as the divine prophets had be- 
« fore teſtified.” Celſus ſays, (apud Ori- 
gen,) They called him the Son of God; 
© for, he cauſed the lame to walk, and the 
* blind to fee.” And Julian (apud Cyril. 
lib. 6.) ſpeaking of Chriſt's works, ſays, 
© to cauſe the lame to walk, the blind to 
*« ſee, and to caſt out devils, muſt be uni- 
« verſally allowed the greateſt of actions.“ 
Notwithſtanding this acknowledgement and 
conviction, and the hiſtorian's confeſſion 
that he was crucified, (which being a di- 
vine ſacrifice one might have thought would 
have been ſufficient to eſtabliſh its propri- 
cty,) their commenſuration of things divine 


by things human would not permit them 
ta 
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to ſee the propriety of ſuch high Dignity's 
ſuffering upon the croſs ; it was, favs St, 
Paul, 1 Cor. 1. 23. wnto the Jeus a flum- 
bling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs. To 


obviate, therefore, this offence, I wil! briefly 


conſider the reaſon why divine wifdom was 
pleaſed to order that Thus it ould be, 

The idea we have of juſtice directs us to 
think, that a compenſation ought” to be 
made adequate to the injury, offence, or 
tranſgreſhon ; the crime, which human 
nature had been guilty of againft its great 
Creator, was the moſt flagrant it could 
commit; it had viti:icd the powers of the 
mind, and habituated 1tfeif in every vile 
affection that could render the work of God 
deſpicable, and of7cad thoſe wiſe and pure 
laws, which were given to guide us in truth 


and innocence: as our Saviour took upon 


himſelf humanity to deliver our nature 
from this bondage and corruption, 1t was 
undoubtedly moſt juſt, that he ſhould reſ- 


cue it in ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy juſ- 
tice; that thoſe powers and affettions 


which 
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which had offended ſhould ſuffer, and, as 
the offence had been in the higheſt degree, 
that the ſuffering ſhould be proportioned ; 
for which reaſon he ſuffered every pain that 
could reſult from affliction : his mental fa- 
culties were racked and tortured ; — his 
fame, the deareſt part of man, was at- 
tacked with the utmoſt acrimony ; they 
came againſt him, as againſt a thief, with 
ſwords and ſtaves ; they treated him as a 
malefactor; tore the fine feelings of his 
nature with the cruelleſt aſperſions and 
moſt bitter tauntings ;—had they torne his 
body, and ſpared his reputation, his ſuf- 
ferings had not been equal to the enormous 
ſtain of ſin he came to expunge :—had he 
been aſſaſſinated, the public compenſation, 
which ought to be made for our offences, 
would not have been made :—had private 
torture disjointed his limbs, and malice 
invented new means to grieve his ſoul, it 
would not have been adequate to the pub- 
lic, undiſguiſed, offences againſt God : there- 


fore, by the prior determinate counſel of God, 


he 
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he was appointed to die: to die as a ma- 
lefactor, judicially tried and condemned. 


Thus he fell a ſacrifice, not according to 
the will of man, or the ſecret ſprings of 
pride, - not in reſpect to his dignity, —but 
our offences, according to the degree of 
juſtice that the moſt atrocious crimes de- 
ſerve, which is death, as ignominious as 
the wickedneſs is vile and baſe. 

In exonerating us from fin in this man- 
ner, our Savfour not only ſatisfied divine 
Juſtice by adequate compenſation, but diſ- 
played his own virtues in the moſt brilliant 
light : in all his ſufferings he triumphed 
over the malice of his enemies, the utmoſt 
efforts they could make to afflict his na- 
ture. Let us take a ſhort view of his ſuf- 
ferings : ſee the Redeemer, from his birth, 
perſecuted, as if he was the peculiar object 
of earthly vengeance, and deſerted of God: 
no ſooner was he born than the ſword was 
drawn to drink his blood, and he was ob- 
liged to fly into a ſtrange land, as the out- 
caſt of men, having not a pillow to lay his 
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head on, or a place where he might take 
ſhelter from the inclement elements. He 
dragged on his mournful years, in labour, 
reproach, want, temptation, to the direful 
period, the hour of darkneſs, when malice 
burſted forth as a raging tempeſt, and put 
him to death, — a death that at once placed 
his body in the grave, and te fins of man- 
kind in eternal oblivion! 

Would you caſt your eyes upon the ſtrug- 
gles our wickedneſs brought on our Lord, 
| behold him in the garden of Gethſemane!— 
Hear ;—the ſilence of night is broken by 
his piercing groans the ſable veil, which 
overſpreads the ſlumbering nations, be- 
comes dreadful ; its terrors are increaſed by 
the rending cries that burſt from the ago. 
nized Jeſus, ——Go to the ſpot where he 
kneels; lo! his convulſive pangs ; — the 
tears flow down his cheeks in torrents ;— 
he proſtrates himſelf in the duſt, and drops, 
as it were blood, ſtart from every pore, and 
wet the ground. — Good God! Does the 


bleſſed Jeſus lie on the earth? — Is he 
brought 
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brought thus low ? What has our vileneſs 
done I- this is the fruit of our crimes,— 
the fatal conſequence of fin but, alas! 
what is this grief to the inward agonies of 
his ſoul, —when even that immaculate part 
was ſorrowful unto death ? Now he takes 
the bitter cup that was to waſh away his 
Father's diſpleaſure ;—with reſignation ex- 
claims, Thy will be done.—At once all is 
calm he rejoins his friends. Now a new 
ſcene ariſes; a band comes to apprehend 
him ;—the traitor draws near ;—his diſ- 
ciples fly ;—he is ſeized as a thief,—and 
dragged as a miſcreant before the tribunal. 
There again freſh inſults await: him ;— 
cruelty is prepared to afflit him they 
flay his body with ſcourges, lacerate his 
head with thorns, —ſcoff at him, —buffet 
him, and ſpit upon him, as the vileſt rep- 
tile ;—condemn him to the croſs, and com- 
pel him to carry it, until the ponderous 
weight daſhed him againſt the ground; — 
yet, as a lamb led to the ſlaughter, he 
opened not his mouth ;—not a complaint 
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iſſued from him in finiſhing the work he 
had undertaken.—Still ſuperior to malice, 
and all the virulence of his enemies, he fi- 
lently permitted them to ſtrip his ſpotleſs 
body, and nail it to the croſs ;—yet all this 
could not exhauſt his love for the ſouls of 
men ;—he cried, Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do: —he bent his 
head, and gave up the ghoſt; while thoſe, 
who had before praiſed his miraculous 
works, had liſtened to his divine elo- 
quence, and received inſtruction from his 
lips, ſtood gazing upon him, inſenſible of 
grief, whilft nature itſelf expreſſed her ab- 
horrence. Mark xv. 33. Darkneſs over- 
ſpread the whole land, from the ſixth until the 
ninth bour ; 38, the wel of the temple was 
rent in twain, from the top to the bottom; 
and, 39, the centurion, who guarded the ex- 
ecution, firuck with terror at theſe ſuperna- 
tural teflimontes, cried out, Truly, this man 
was the Son of God. 

Thus did our Redeemer, in the fight of 
multitudes, to the conviction of the world, 


diſplay 


, I 03.) 
diſplay the ſublimeſt goodneſs, fortitude, 
and magnanimity : he meekly ſubmitted to 
the greateſt injuries, —patiently ſuſtained 
the ſharpeſt affliction, — totally reſigned 
himſelf to the divine council and provi- 
dence, —with all ſubmiſſion obeyed the laws 
of man, and, amidſt the dreadful ſuffe- 
rings that men brought upon him, never 
loſt ſight of charity for them, that divine 
virtue, which delights the ſoul in heaven 
and on earth, Thus did his virtues at once 
triumph over ſin, and, to the praiſe of God, 
demonſtrate his truth, confirm onr faith, 
and inſtruct us, that virtue loſes not its 
beauty, but ſhines with double glory in the 
ſevereſt trials. | 

However ſhocking to the feeling heart it 
is to reflect upon the ſufferings of the in- 
nocent, humane, merciful, divine, Re- 
deemer,—we thereby receive abundant in- 
ſtruction; we ſee the nature of the king- 
dom, he came to eſtabliſh, is not, accor- 
ding to the Jewiſh notion, temporal, aboun- 


ding in earthly grandeur, and dominion 
R 2 over 
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over the poſſeſſions and properties of men; — 
not diſtinguiſhed for its ſplendor, refined 
policy, or numerous armies, by which it 
may awe the world into ſervile obedience, 
and make it tremble at its anger ;—but a 
kingdom of purity, — celeſtial, —everlaſting, 
—which ſways its ſceptre in the hearts and 
minds of men, —illuminates with the bright- 
eſt endowments of virtue and knowledge, — 
arranges the affections by divine grace, — 
ſapports itſelf by meekneſs and condeſcen- 
ſion, by devotion, humility, and patience, — 
filling the hearts of its ſubjects with com- 
fort and heavenly conſolation during our 
terreſtrial abode, and delighting their ſouls 
with celeſtial happineſs hereafter to all eter- 
nity. Beſides this evidence, that Chriſt's 
kingdom is ſpiritual, and, as he ſays him- 
ſelf, not of this world, we draw, from the 
crucifixion, the cleareſt proof of the in- 
tervention of divine providence in the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity, 
When we conſider the humble ſtate in 

which Chriſt appeared in the world, with- 
out 
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out wealth, honours, or intereſt, to diſtin- 
guiſh and render him conſpicuous when 
we conſider his amiable life and eminent 
virtues were clouded by the malice of the 
great and powerful, —and, as it were, ob- 
literated by the moſt ignominious death :— — 
how wonderful is it, that the great and 
wife ſhould acknowledge him r be the Lord 
of life and gliry! It is no wonder that 
many illuſtrious perſonages (as has been 
ſhewn in a former ſermon) ſhould be com- 
plimented with the high character of being 
the long-expected prince; — but that he, 
who was ſpit upon, buffeted, dragged 
as the vileſt malefactor to the moſt degra- 
ding death, —ſhould melt the flinty heart, 
and convert the ſtiff-necked, — ſhould pu- 
rify their minds, and, from the moſt ab- 
ject wretchedneſs, ſhine forth in the bright- 
eſt glory ;—that he, who was deſpiſed and 
rejected of men, ſhould triumph over the 
ſtrongeſt habits and affections, and reign 
as the higheſt being in their ſouls, is be- 
yond the thoughts and expreſſions of men; 
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truly wonderful, — the work of Almighty 
God! How juſtly may we here fix our 
higheſt admiration on the divine wiſdom 
and, from the fulneſs of our hearts, ex- 
claim, How wonderful are thy works, Q 
God! | 

Is our mind thus ſtruck with wonder at 
the divine interpoſition in our favour ? Are 
all our faculties raiſed to the higheſt admi- 
ration ? And ſhall we not confeſs the infi- 
nite obligation with the warmeſt effuſions 
of gratitude ? Think on the glories of the 
celeſtial region, the bliſs that reigns in hea- 
ven, the boundleſs happineſs of God's pre- 
ſence ;—recollect, that this the Son of God 
relinquiſhed for our ſalvation that the 
Father, for our redemption, permitted his 
Son to endure the loweſt abaſement ;—that, 


when we were his enemies, when we were 


unworthy of his favour, then God recon- 
ciled us to himſelf by bis Son. How infinite 
is the obligation! Did we return all our 
love to Goa, for our creation, exiſtence, 
and the daily diſpenſations of his goodneſs, 

5 it 
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it would be only his due: here then ſhall 
we find powers to expreſs thanks for this 
additional, unmerited, aſtoniſhing, mercy ? 
Had we the voice of angels, the intellect 
of the firſt order of created beings, and 
the conception of thoſe who ſurround the 
throne of God, we could not fully expreſs 
all that we owe to the ever adorable Tri- 
nity. 

Though the favour is too ſublime for 
utterance, yet, whilſt we have mental pow- 


ers, we muſt be ſenſible of it; and, whilſt 


we enjoy the faculties of men, the flame of 
love and gratitude muſt fill our hearts ; 
nay, is it poſſible for us to be fo obdurate 
as not to feel the ſincereſt affection and at- 
tachment to our Lord, when he has ſhewn 
the trueft love for us? Has, with the moſt 
unbounded charity, become our ſacrifice, 


our mediator, our Saviour ?—Has ſhed his 


precious blood, —ſubmitted to infamy, the 
ſharpeſt that can rack a pure and innocent 
ſoul, —indignities that were allotted to vileſt 
flaves for us ?—Where, ſince the Lord of 
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order bade creation into exiſtence, did there 
ever appear ſuch infinite kindneſs? If there 
remains in nature a ſpark of congenaal love, 
that delights in. regarding thoſe who love 
us if there glows, in mortal boſoms, a 
ray of generous friendſhip ;—we muſt, with 
all our powers, love, eſteem, adore, the moſt 
charitable, munificent, and exalted, Bene- 
factor, that ever reſided amongſt the ſons of 
men. 

We will not think our nature ſo. baſe as 
to be blind to all that is glorious ;—we will 
not think it dead to friendſhip, generoſity, 
and kindneſs, the moſt amiable, lovely, 
and delightful, qualities we are capable of 
exerciſing :—there is in us ſomething of the 
ſublimeſt worth and value, of the greateſt 
importance and confideration: if there was 
not, would God have left the regions of 
blifs, deſcended to earth, and mixed with 
the children of wickedneſs, to relieve us 
from fin? Divine juſtice, ever equal and 
true, required the greateſt compenſation 
for the reſtoration of what is of the higheſt 

value, 
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value, and ſhewed the worth of our ſouls 
in the price it required for them ; — we 
ſhould therefore highly value our ſouls, nor 
ſuffer them to deſcend beneath their dig- 
nity, ſtain their purity, or degrade their 
excellence : the veil of ſin now removed, 
the glory of God ſhines abroad, in peace 
upon earth, and union with the ſouls of 
men. Let us then maintain this inter- 
courſe that will enlarge the communication 
of grace, the knowledge of Chriſt, and, by 
his counſel, conduct us to bliſs eternal in 
the heavens. 4 

If the greatneſs and value of our ſouls 
will not influence our minds to gratitude 
for Chriſt's ſacrifice ;—if the more gene- 
rous qualities will not endear him to us, 
and raiſe us to piety and obedience ;—yet 
humanity muſt ſhudder at the anger of 
God.—Death is a ſerious concern to na- 
ture, and death eternal—tremendous and 
horrible ;—to the former of theſe we hourly 
approach ; the latter Chriſt has enabled us 
to avoid ; and we may, if we pleaſe, paſs 
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this vale of life ſecure from the danger of 
perdition, — Pity then yourſelves ; — have 
compaſſion on your fouls ;—if the execu- 
tion of a malefactor excites your commiſe- 
ration, and, when his muſcles ſwell and 
are diſtorted with agony, you feel your 
ſyſtem pained, how would it be torne, did 
you paint to your minds the agonies your 
fins coſt the Son of God The miſeries we 
brought upon our beſt benefactor, —ſhould 
ye be inſenſible of them Learn, from 
the voice of nature, the greatneſs of the 
ſacrifice: the world, ſtruck with horror, 
trembled ; — creation was diſordered, and 
things inanimate ſeemed to expreſs com- 
punction and grief; — the ſun veiled its 
glory in utter darkneſs for three hours ;— 
a mighty earthquake rent the earth ; the 
ſhattered rocks tumbled from their baſes, — 
the temple was ſplit, - and the dead, which 
lay in the filent chambers of the earth, im- 
pelled by ſupernatural powers, came forth 
from their graves. If we are not more ob- 
durate than rocks, we ſhall be ſenſible of our 
Lord's 
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Lord's ſufferings for us, and dread to cru- 


cify the Son of God again by our ſins : we 
ſhall ſhew our gratitude, in bringing our 
affections into ſubjection to Chriſt ; in gi- 
ving him the fatisfattion of ſeeing that he 
died for us not in vain; in obedience to 
the will of God, the inſtructions of our 
Saviour, and the guidance of the holy Spi- 
rit; by which we ſhall acquire a regular in- 
creaſe of virtue and comfort in our hearts, 
until we are tranſlated to celeſtial glory, the 


gift of God, through Teſus Chriſt cur Lord. 
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SERMON XL. 


I COR, xv. 39, 40. 


All fleſh is not the ſame fleſh; but their is one 
kind of fleſh of men, another of beaſts, ano- 
ther of fiſhes, and another of birds. 
There are alſo celeſtial bodies and bodies terreſ- 
trial: but the glory of the celeſtial is one, 
and the glory of the terreſtrial is another. | 


IVINE wiſdom, conſpicuous in the 
minuteſt parts of the creation as well 
as the largeſt and moſt grand, has beautified 
it with various orders of creatures, given 
them bodies diſſimilar to each other, and 
endued them with qualities fully adapted 
to the ſphere they are deſigned to fill; that 
every ſpecies in the animal world may, 
by ſome peculiar faculty, diſplay his wiſ- 
dom and power, and contribute to the nou- 
riſnment, 
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riſhment, eaſe, or adornment, of the pre- 
eminent creature, man. This is their great 
end, the deſign of their being, the height 
of their glory ; beyond this the wiſeſt have 
diſcovered no endowment. And man, clo- 
thed with a peculiar kind of fleſh, has, as 
they have, a ſhort period of earthly being, 
is confined as they are to a ſphere of action, 
but moreover poſſeſſes a celeſtial relation- 
ſmhip, which gives him diſtinction and ren- 
ders him illuſtfious in the order of beings ; 
he is aſſured that his body, made of the duſt 
of the earth, liable to decay and infirmi- 
ty, corruption and rottenneſs, ſhall emerge 
from that corruption, and have it changed to 
incorruption; ſhall have his mortality elothed 
with immortality; that Chriſt will change bis 
vile body that it may be . like unto his 
glorious body. 

How this could be, was aſked, when St. 
Paul preached the reſurrection to the Athe- 
nians, and the wiſeſt at this time will not 
preſume to point it out to perfection; the 
mind has its hmits of perception, the know - 

ledge 
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ledge that we have has been accumulated 


in ſucceeding ages from the inveſtigation of 
natural principles and divine revelation :— 
the truths, diſcovered by the latter, were 
not within the reach of the natural powers 
of the human mind; no wonder, then, that 
the Stoics and Epicureans, who knew no- 
thing of revelation, ſcoffed at St. Paul, 
who preached from revelation; nor is it at all 


ſurprizing that Pliny ſhould ſay, (ii. 7.) G 
cannot beſtow eternity upon mortals, nor recal 


the dead to life, when he knew nothing of 
the ſoul's immortality, and had never heard 
of God's declaration, that this body ſball be 
changed into a glorious body. 

The inability of natural reaſon to inveſ- 
tigate the manner of the reſurrection is no 
argument. againſt its reality, becauſe it 1s 
not. within the bounds of human under- 
ſanding 3 but, as it is perfectly conſiſtent 


with the power, juſtice, and goodneſs, of 


God, is credible, and ought to be believed. 
The impoſſibility of diſcovering it with 
clearneſs ariſes from the nature of our be- 
ing, 
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ing, which is. not enabled to diſcern the 
force of ſpiritual things otherwiſe than by 
deduction ; and even that power is confined 
to a few. Qualities, ſays the Apoſtle in 
my text, are diverſe in the creation: ſo are 
mental endowments ; they aſcend, from al- 
moſt inſenſibility and inſcience, to quick 
penetration and wiſdom ; and thoſe, who 
are confined to the narrower bounds of in- 
telligence, can have no more perception of 
the ideas and works of the learned and in- 
genious than they can of the diſcernment 
of the higheſt archangel. Shall we obſerve fo 
vaſt a diſtinction between the powers of 
men, formed of the ſame duſt, poſſeſſed 
of the ſame members, and not think that 
God, infinitely ſuperior to human ability, 
can perform works ſuperior to the com- 
prehenſion of men? To diſbelieve this 
would, in effect, ſay, we had never ſeen the 
works of nature. To raiſe a dead body from 
the grave is certainly a work too big for 
our imagination ; however, it is not too 
great for reaſon to perceive, that human 

| ability 
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ability 1s not here the ſtandard to meaſure 
its credibility by, but the power of God; 
that attribute, which we know is omnipo- 
tent: ſo that it is conſiſtent with his power, 
and no leſs agreeable to his juſtice and 
goodneſs, not to permit thoſe who have 
glorified him in theirlives, united themſelves 
to him by love and affection, to ſink into 


nothing, like beaſts, who could not honour. 


him, indeed, or ſhew any attachment to 
him. If then it is within the power, and 
perfectly conſiſtent with the will and diſpo- 
ſition, of God to raiſe the dead, what « can 
hinder its being put in execution ? 

The general notion of a reſurrection has 
been received in all ages of chriſtianity ; but 
men. in their reſearches into this momen- 
tous truth (as human weaknels is ever liable 
to in abſtruſe ſubjects) have branched into 
various ſentiments: ſome have imagined 
that, as the union of the ſoul with the bo- 
dy gives life to the body, and the union of 
God with the ſoul is the life of the ſoul, to 
ſhake of fin, and ſerve the living God, 

8 1s 
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is the reſurrection from death to life. The 
effect of this riſing from corruption to pu- 
rity is certainly a great glory to the ſoul; 
but if that excellence was to terminate with 
this life, or even to advance the ſoul to e- 
ternal bliſs, it would be inadequate, in the 
firſt inſtance, to the purity the ſoul muſt 
have to enjoy bliſs eternally ; and, in the 
ſecond, if the body, which was its reſi- 
dence, and participated in its virtuous im- 
provements, was neglected in the diſpenſa- 
tion of rewards. 

Others, conſcious of human infirmity, 
have thought that a glorified ſoul cannot 
be burdened hereafter with this body, and 
therefore imagine they will have other bo- 
dies given them ; but this opinion is liable 
to the imputation of injuſtice as well as the 
other. 

The plaineſt notion of the ann 
and moſt adequate to juſt ſentiments of the 
attributes of God, is, that the ſame ſoul 
and body, which were ſeparated by death, 
ſhall be united in the reſurrection, 


This 
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This is the opinion which generally pre- 
vailed amongſt the wiſeſt chriſtians in the 
early ages of the church, and with the 
greateſt reaſon, becauſe they were aſſured 
that Chriſt aroſe from the dead with the 
ſame fleſh, bones, and members, as he laid 
in the grave; thence concluding, that, as 
he had riſen in that manner, it was very 
credible that they ſhould alſo reſume the 
ſame bodies they ſhould commit to the 
grave, That this concluſion has great 
credibility is not to be doubted ; let us then 
ſee the force of the premiſes from which 
they drew the concluſion. 

Human evidence, in order to render it 
indiſputable, ſhould be the reſult of know- 
ledge, honeſty, and fidelity, together with 
ſuch contingent circumſtances, relative to 
perſonal character, as give weight to teſti- 
mony; where theſe concur, there is no 
reaſon to ſuſpect their evidence or doubt 
their veracity. The witneſſes of Chriſt's 
reſurrection were poſſeſſed of ſuch under- 
ſtanding and moral excellence as elevated 

S 2 their 
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their characters above the inſult of malevo- 
lence, and dared the world to charge them 
with infamy. 1 Theſſ. ii. 10. Ye yourſelves, 
ſay they, are witneſſes, and God alſo, how 
bolily, and juſtly, and unblameably, we be- 
haved ourſelves among you that believe, 2 
Cor. iv. 2. We have renounced the hidden things 
of diſhoneſty, not walking in craftineſs, nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully ; but, by 
manifeſtation of the truth, commending our- 
ſelves to every man's conſcience in the fight of 
God.. Here we ſee virtue ſhone with bright- 
neſs ſufficient to diſpel the cloud of malice 
internal goodneſs triumphed over appetite, 
and their hearts wholly addicted to piety 
and honeſty, free from deceit and fallacy, 
could no more deviate from truth than they 
could relinquiſh their mental faculties ; theſe 
were the men who evinced Chriſt's reſurrecti- 
on, andaverred that he was ſeenof Cephas, then 
of the twelve, and afterwards of above five bun- 
dred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain unto this preſent; theſe were the men 
who have handed down to ſucceeding ages 


their 
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their atteſtation, ht Jeſus hath God raiſed 
up, whereof we all are witneſſes. Acts ii. 32. 
v. 32. Is it poſſible, humanly ſpeaking, 
that all theſe could be deceived in the iden- 
tity of a perſon, with whom they had been 
from the beginning, and had conſtantly 
aſſociated with him from his baptiſm, in the 
beginning of the twenty-ſeventh year of his 
age, to his aſcenſion into heaven, on Thurſ- 
day, the fourtcenta of May, in hs thirty- 
third year? 

Yet ſuch was their Aa and nice at- 
tachment to truth, that, though they were 
particularly acquainted with the perſon of 
the bleſſed Jeſus, they would not give any 
credence to their ſenſes, they would not 
yield to ocular demonſtration, but at firft 
ſuppoſed they bad ſeen a ſpirit. Whilſt they 
were involved in this dilemma Chriſt came 
to them, and addreſſed Thomas, who had 
been particularly incredulous, in theſe 
words; reach hither thy finger and bebeld 
my hands, and reach hither thy hand and thruft 
it into my fide, and be not faithlejs but belie- 
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ving. John xx. 27. A poſlibility of doubt 
no longer remaining, he exclaimed, My Lord 
and my God! 28th. 

Theſe proofs of the bodily preſence of 
the bleſſed Jeſus, after his paſſion and re- 
ſurrection, would have been ſufficient to 
aſcertain the fact upon any principles of rea- 

ſon; but our Lord, unwilling to have ſo 
important an event at all open to cavil or 
ſuſpicion, (which might have ariſen had he 
paid them a tranſient viſit, and exerciſed 
none of the bodily faculties before them,) 
ate and drank with his diſciples after he aroſe 
from the dead, Acts x. 41. and converſed with 
them forty days of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. Acts i. 3. 

Theſe truths the infidel muſt believe, 
unleſs his infidelity extends likewiſe to a 
_ diſbelief of his poſſeſſing human underſtand- 
ing; and indeed it is impoſſible, ſpeaking | 
as a rational being, to doubt of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection: but {till ſome may ſay, though 
he did riſe from the dead, it was not with 

| the 
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the ſame body that was crucified and laid 
in the tomb. 

To ſhew this idea to be true, we may re- 
quire ſome proof that our Saviour's perſon 
was materially and eſſentially changed in its 
qualities and properties, that it had loſt the 
groſſneſs of animal nature, was incapacita- 
ted to perform the functions of man; but 
this has been ſhewn not to be the caſe; he 
ate and drank with his diſciples, he walked 
and converſed with them forty days, they 
handled his fleſh and found it corporeal, ex- 
amined his hands, feet, and ſide, and found 
them pierced as they were on the croſs, and 
were ſatisfied that his mental powers, bodi- 
ly faculties, and animal nature, were the 
ſame as before his paſſion. To imagine he 
_ clothed another body of the ſame endow- 
ments with his ſimilitude would be to ſup- 
poſe he effected a change to no uſe or end, 
an abſurdity impoſſible: wherefore, we 
may juſtly conclude, that he was, materi- 
ally, the ſame as before his crucifixion, and 
„ that 
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that. he who raiſed up Chrifl from the dead 
will alſo quicken our mortal bodies. 
The expreſſion of quickening, or reſto- 
ring, a dead body to the power of action 


is finely illuſtrated by the prophet Daniel, 


chap. xi1. 2. Thoſe (ſays he) who fleep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall awake, ſome to everlaſling 
life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting con- 
tempt. The metaphor of ſleeping and awa- 
king, naturally and with ſingular force, 
expreſſes death and reſurrection ; as by the 


former we loſe all corporeal powers, ſo, 
by the latter, they return to their vigor 


and activity; and, as we lie down to reſt, 


and riſe again to our occupations with the 
ſame body, ſo ſhall we lay down our bodies 
in the 21ave, and revive with the ſame in- 
dividual animal parts and powers; from 
which truth St. John ſays, v. 28, 29. The 
bour is coming, in which all that are in the 
graves ſhall bear bis voice, and ſhall come forth; 


- they, that have done good, unto the reſurrec- 


tion of life, and they, that have done evil, unto 
the reſurrection of damnation; and in ano- 


ther 
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ther place he ſays, the ſea gave up the dead 
which were in it; and death and hell (mean- 
ing the grave) delivered up the dead that were 
in them, and they were judged, every man, ac- 
cording to thetr works, 

That the prophet Daniel and St. John 
mean that the ſame body ſhall riſe from the 
grave is evident; for, the grave and ſea could 
reſtore no other bodies than thoſe they had 
received, and, if they were not to be repoſ- 
ſeſled by the ſame ſouls that informed them 
at firſt, but any body was indiſcriminately 
ordered to receive any ſoul, a virtuous and 
pure ſoul might be lodged in a moſt corrupt 
body ; and, when they are judged for their 
wol ks, one that deſerved the higheſt felici- 
ty might be condemned to miſery; and the 
other, which merited the puniſhment due 
to impiety and wickedneſs, might be arran- 
ged amongſt thoſe infinitely pure beings, 
who beam in glory in heaven;—which 1s 
entirely inconſiſtent with every rational i- 
dea. 
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If then the ſame bodies that were depo- 

ſited in the earth or ſea can only be riſen, 
and the attributes of God cannot admit of 
an indiſcriminate union of bodies and ſouls, 
there only remains, that the ſame ſoul and 
body muſt be again reunited. 

But, ſay they, how is it poſſible for a bo- 
dy that has been devoured by fiſh, canni- 
bals, or wild beaſts, and become a part of 
their bodies, to be reſtored to its priſtine 
owner ? it cannot be the conſtituent parts of 
two bodies, one muſt be deprived of it. 
Was it an eſſential part of the ſecond body, 
there would be great weight in their ſubtle 
queſtion ; but we well know that a ſmall 
quantity of what we eat is turned to nou- 
riſhment, the groſſer parts are thrown off 
ip excretions and perſpiration, and it is not 
at all improbable that the order of nature is 
fo arranged, that all extraneous matter is 
emitted from bodies before they die, and 
none adheres to them but what is accumu- 
lated from the food, which has been ap- 
pointed to every ſpecies of animals, To 

man 
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man God gave for food the fiſh of the ſea, 
the fowls of the air, ſheep and oxen, and the 
beaſts of the field; theſe, by the conſtructi- 
on of the human body, become homogene- 
ous with man's animal nature, — ſalutary and 
comfortable; but, was he to cat heterogene- 


ous matter, his nature would, and always 


does, revolt againſt it; it would not aſſimi- 
late with his fleſh, —but generally throws 
into diſorder, and renders 1t unealy until it 
has diſcharged it. 


As in man, ſo in the mere animal world, 


the great Creator has ordered, that they 


ſhould poſſeſs, not only powers adapted to 
their exiſtence in different elements, but 
a peculiar faculty and form; we know that 
the internal, as well as the external, for- 
mation of them, differs from each other, 
that the nature and circulation of the blood 
is different, that every vein, artery, and 
member, in their ſeveral bodies, are adapted 
to the particular uſe for which they were 
formed, that the manner of taking food is 
different, that every one has peculiar food 

| pointed 
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pointed out by nature for his nutriment, 
which produces a ſpecies of chyle that cannot 
be generated in other animals; that they, as 
well as men, nauſeate heterogeneous food, 
and, if by chance they eat it, it muſt offend 
their nature; from theſe various conſidera- 
tions we are led to conclude, that, as every 
animal in the creation has peculiar food 
pointed out by nature to ſupport its exiſ- 
tence, and parts formed in a particular 
manner to digeſt and convert it to nouriſh- 
ment, it cannot convert that to nouriſh- 
ment which is not its natural food; and, as 
we no where diſcover in the written law of 
God, in the natural inclinations of his 
creatures, or on principles of reaſon, that 
human fleſh is deſigned for food to the ani- 
mal world, we may juſtly infer, that it can- 
not become the conſtituent part of a ſe- 
cond body, but, however ſeparated, is rea- 
dy to obey the almighty fiat, and return to 
its priſtine owner at the reſurrection. 

But, ſay they, granting it cannot become a 
part of another body, how can atoms minute 


as 
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as the ſubtle wind. ſcattered from each other 
as diſtant as the poles, buried in the depth 
of the ocean, or rolling in the clouds that 
float beneath the ſtarry ſky—be aſſembled, 
be united, and form the man ? 

The work, truly, is wonderful, as all the 
worksof Godare! becauſe it tranſcends thoſe 
limits to which the Almighty has confined 
human wiſdom; but this does not argue 
that it is difficult to the Creator, —Here we 
are at a loſs to comprehend the union of 
ſpace, the ſlowneſs of bodily motion, the 
arrival at one place depriving us of the 
knowledge of what 1s doing at another; and 
the habit of comparing external things by 
the ſtandard of ourſelves may create an in- 
credibility in what does not tally with theſe, 
or 1s ſuperior to our comprehenſion. But 
here reaſon ſhould remind us, that the 
works of God are as far above the diſcern- 
ment of man as the refinements of genius 
are beyond the attainment of the humble 
mole. The idea of ſpace, which ſtaggers 
our minds, is immediately within the cir- 


cle 


1 

cle of his omnipreſence, his eye (ſays the 
pſalmiſt) ſaw my ſublance, yet being imper- 
fee, and in his book are all my members writ- 
ten, which, in conſequence, were faſhioned when 
as yet there was none of them. He knoweth the 
number of the lars, and calleth them by their 
names; be numbereth the hairs of our heads, 
and not a ſparrow falls to the ground without 
his knowledge ; he cauſeth the rain to ſatisfy the 
deſolate and waſle ground, and cauſeth the 
bud of the tender herb to ſpring forth. So that 
nothing belonging to man, to the heaven- 
ly bodies, to terreſtrial beings, and the ves 
getable world, but is ever in his fight; 
in his book were all our members written 
before they were faſhioned and brought in- 
to exiſtence, Whilſt the materials that com- 
poſe this world wanted being, he ſaw the 
parts that ſhould compoſe creation in per- 
fection, bade each element ariſe from chaos, 
and burſt forth in unrivalled beauty. Is it 
then incredible that he can aſſemble the dif- 
ferent parts of our bodies, and again com- 
mand them to diſplay his power, goodneſs, 
23 and 
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and glory, who ſaw their ſubſtance before 


it was wrought into form?—from dark- 


neſs drew forth the ſplendor of the ſun, 
—in a moment collected tbe particles that 
ſtud the azure ſky, and make all nature plea- 
ſing and delightful ? 

Thus is the doctrine of the reſurrection 
of the ſame body founded on the power, 
juſtice, and goodneſs, of God, —ſupported 
by revelation, and rendered credible by the 
immutable order of nature. 

Thus far the ſubject has worn the gloo- 
my dreſs of mortality; but now it heightens, 
ſpreads over the mind dignity and gran- 
deur; the body raiſed ſhall ſhake off all 
weakneſs, this corruption ſhall put on incore 
ruption, and this mortal ſhall put on immorta- 


lity : in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 


we ſhall be changed, and righteouſneſs ſbe all 
its amiable nature; for, the righteous ſball 
ſhine forth as the ſun in the kingdom of their 


father: An indication of this glory appear- 


ed in the majeſty of St. Stephen, when all 
that ſat in the council, looking fledfaftly on 
him, 
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him, ſaw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel, Acts vi. 15. In the brightneſs 
which adorned our Saviour in Jordan, when 
the liquid element ſeemed on fire :—In his 
transfiguration, when his face did ſhine as 
the ſun, and bis rai ment became white as ſnow : 
like unto this glorious body, the apoſtle aſſures 
us, Chriſt will faſhion our vile bodies. 

Some have imagined that the glory of our 
bodies hereafter will ariſe from the happi- 
neſs of our ſouls; that the boundleſs felici- 
ty which they ſhall enjoy in heaven will 
have a viſible effect on the body, and give 
each part of it a ſupernatural ſplendor in 
the higheſt degree, as the heart enlighten- 
ed by joy diffuſes a glow on the counte- 
nance and perſon, animates and invigo- 
rates the limbs, and creates in 1t powers 
that the ſoul when depreſſed never commu- 
nicates. But whether the ſoul will convey 
its purity and brightneſs, to the body, or 
will ſpiritualize the parts of matter, or 
whether the divine fiat will cauſe us to 
beam forth in glory, 1s a diſtinction, that 

affects 
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affects not the propoſed bliſs; the mean, di- 


vine wiſdom 1s pleaſed to uſe to diſtinguiſh 
us in that ſublime manner, 1s of no utility 


for us to know; the point which concerns us 
is, that this mortal ſhall put on immorta- 
lity; —of this we reſt ſecure. God has ſaid, 
the righteous ſhall be faſhioned like unto Chriſt's 
glorious body; and, ſince the creation, it has 
not been known that the truth of God fail- 
ed; therefore we may rejoice in the reward 
that is placed before us, draw from it the 
pureſt ſenſations of delight and comfort, 
indulge our hearts in contemplating the 
vaſt treaſures which the Son of God has 
prepared for us, when we ſhall be diſrobed 
of mortality and no longer expoſed to pain 
or ſorrow, when God ſhall wipe away all tears 
ſrom our eyes, and there ſhall be no more death, 
neither ſerrow, nor crying; neither ſhall there 
be any more pain; for, the former things are 
paſſed away. 

Oh! is the time far diſtant when we ſhall 
inhabit theſe bliſsful regions ! ſhall we not 
ſoon be tranſplanted into that fertile land 

T where 
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where felicity never fades ?—wherethefavour 
of God will expunge from our memories all 
that we ſhall have ſuffered here, and irra- 


diate our ſouls with rays of happineſs that 
will beam to all eternity? 


May the aſſurance of a glorious der 
rection be ever in our minds May the 
bliſsful ſcenes of heaven be always be- 
fore our eyes !—They will ſoften all 
our cares, fill our hearts with tranquilli- 
ty, render us ſuperior to the viciſſitudes of 
earthly things, and prepare our affections 
for that diſſolving ſtroke, which lays mortali- 
ty in the grave, and opens the way to 
brighter views of celeſtial glory. 

Which, that we may all be finally raifed 
to, grant, O Father of mercies, through the 
mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, who was born, 
died, and roſe again, and fits on the throne 


of heaven, our Interceſſor, Lord, and Sa- 
viour. 


S8 ERM ON 


SERMON XI. 


JOHN III. 13. 


No man hath aſcended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of man, who is in heaven. 


* As reaſon left to form a religion 
2 for itſelf, it would be ſo far from 
aſcertaining a ſtandard of truth equal to 
the deſires of the mind, that each indivi- 
dual would find occaſion to vary from 
another in ſentiment, and form his notions 
according to the extent of his capacity 
and the diſpoſition of his temper. Were 
the truths of religion too ſublime for in- 
veſtigation, we might have expreſſed a de- 
ference for the Deity by the force of na- 
ture, and, in ſome degree, have felt the 
attributes ; but we ſhould never have 
known how kindly divine goodneſs inter- 
T: 2 feres 


t 

feres in our favour, or have had our hearts 
animated to the beſt actions by the pro- 
ſpect of eternal glory. But when religion 
brings to our view the divine care and pro- 
tection, ſhews us that the paths of life are 
guarded by particular providence, leading 
us on to eternity, and convinces our rea- 
ſon, that all its doctrines are agreeable 
to the beſt views of nature and well-being 
of ſociety, we no longer find room to wa- 
ver, but obey 1ts tenets and rules as the 

voice of wiſdom, the command of God. 
This Chriſtianity does in the cleareſt 
manner; and, in every particular where 
Chriſt's intercourſe with men was attended 
with humiliating events, (in a ſtrain of 
beauty peculiar to itſelf,) throws in a por- 
tion of its greatneſs, keeping mortifying 
circumſtances from ſinking into diſguſt, or 
breeding, in the captious, ridicule and con- 
tempt : when Chriſt was born, and lodged 
in a wretched manger, the event was ſo 
little adequate to the grandeur of a great 
perſonage, that many, who ſaw merely with 
| | the 
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the eye of fleſh, would not have credited 
his pre-eminent greatneſs ; but, when the 
hoſt of heaven announced him, — when 
wiſe men came from the eaſt, and offered 
gold and frankincenſe as to the ſupreme 
Sovereign,—hjs humiliation loſt its mean- 
neſs in ſplendor and honours. When his 
faſting and temptation depreſſed and har- 
raſſed him, the applauſe of angels raiſed 
him, made him conſpicuous, and admired. 
When a ſcene of ſuffering levelled him in 
the worldling's eye to the ſtate of a ſlave, 
his magnanimity and patience incited the 
higheſt admiration, and forced them to feel 
reſpect and veneration for him. When 
the ſacrifice was completed, and they had 
placed his body in the tomb, he aſtoniſhed 
the nations by riſing again from the dead, 
and beamed forth with celeſtial ſplendor in 
his aſcenſion, Thus was the crown of 
Chriſt's viſible works bliſsful to the ſons 
of men, wonderful, and ſurpriſing. An 
earthly body is carried into heaven, - elc- 
vated to the throne of God mortal parts 
| T 3 are 
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are united with immortal ; ;—earthly things 
are. allociated with divine ; —thoſe limbs, 
which were conſigned to the humble grave, 
are arranged above the ſtars; ;—and what was 
conceived and brought forth i in the boſom 
of time is lodged in the arms of immor- 
tality and glory. An exaltation, wonderful 
and new; for, no man bath aſcended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of God, who-is in heaven. 

Of theſe words 1t 1s particularly neceſ- 
ſary, firſt, to obſerye, that Chrift came down 
from heaven ; which ſeems to convey to us, 
that Chriſt moved in a natural manner 
from heaven, where he had previouſly re- 
ſided; but, as we muſt annex corporeal 
ideas to local motion, we cannot account 
for that of a ſpiritual and immortal being 
in the ſame manner, and, of courſe, cannot 
apply the phraſe in the literal meaning. 

We cannot think that Chriſt deſcended 
in his divine nature; for, that pervaded all 
ſpace, the univerſe was full of it, no where 
felt the ablence of the Deity : how then 

could 
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could it be ſaid to come down, when 
there was no place whence it was abſent? 
With reſpect to his human nature, that 
could not deſcend from heaven, becauſe he 
aſſumed it here upon earth. 

His deſcent then could not be with local 
motion; his ubiquity rendered it impoſ- 
ſible: we muſt therefore find a meaning 
adequate to the ſubject, and then may rea- 
ſonably ſay, we expreſs ourſelves in the 
manner the apoſtle intends ; and no inter- 
pretation fo fully anſwers this end as the 
humiliating act of Chriſt's aſſociating his 
divine nature with humanity, which may 
be ſaid to deſcend, as well in reference to 
its perfection as in reſpect to its terreſtrial 
reſidence ;—his humiliation, placed in op- 
poſition to that glory and greatneſs he en- 
joyed in heaven, above every degree of ho- 
nour and grandeur we can conceive, is a 
deſcent moſt ſtriking and forcible :—to re- 
linquiſh the higheſt felicity and ſplendor, 
and veil majeſty with the moſt abject 
wretchedneſs, is amazing condeſcenſion, 
13-4 urged 
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urged by a principle ſuperior to mortal 
genius, and conceivable only by God. 

This was the deſcent which brought. 
ſalvation to the human race, — that re- 
united mankind with heaven, and rendered 
human nature honourable in the ſight of 
God ; — that implanted thoſe principles, 
which, with due cultivation, will flouriſh 
and abound, without the viſible preſence of 
Chriſt, which was neither neceſſary or poſ- 
ſible, to be continued on earth! for, ha- 
ving poured out ſtreams of virtuous in- 
ſtruction, and animated the lifeleſs maſs to 
piety and excellence ;—having triumphed 
over mortality, death, and the grave, com- 
Pleted the work he deſcended to effect ;— 
his glory called him to his ſeat in heaven. 
Now, behold ! he aſcends into his proper 
region : his deſcent could not be viſible, 
but his aſcent was: he carried with him 
his body, and moved it locally in the ſight 
of his aſtoniſhed diſciples, gradually aſcen- 
ding, until ſurrounding clouds concealed 
him from ſight How comfortable is it to 


thoſe 
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thoſe good Chriſtians, whoſe ambition is a 
bleſſed immortality, to be aſſured that their 
bodies ſhall be made like unto his glorious 
body ;—to be convinced, that, as Chriſt is 
exalted to the right hand of Ged, the ſeat of 
the higheſt eminence in heaven ;—that, as 
he is taken up to glory ;—ſo ſhall they, in 
like manner, be taken up to glory! Can 
the united pleaſures, that flow from terreſ- 
trial power, wealth, and honour, beam on 
the mind ſuch a conflux of joy as this bleſ- 
fed aſſurance does? There is no proportion 
in their value: this world, with all its 
treaſures, ſhall be conſumed, and leave not 
a trace to mark its having been, and we 
ſhall leave it long before that tremendous 
day; but, to aſcend to Chriſt, and enjoy 
his glory, 1s to riſe to every delight the ſoul 
can wiſh or deſire, and enjoy it, not for 
days, months, or years, but throughout 
all ages,—to eternity. 

The fact of Chriſt's os. like other 
great truths of Chriſtianity, was predicted 
þy the prophets. Our Saviour, Luke xxiv. 

| | 26, 


. 

26. blaming the apoſtles' dulneſs in not un- 
derſtanding what the prophets had ſpoken, 
ſays, Ought not Chrift (according to what 
the prophets had ſpoken) o ſuffer, and 
(afterwards) 7o enter into bis ghry ? And 
St. Peter, 1 Pet. i. 11. ſays, The {pirit of 
Chriſt which «vas in them (the prophets) did 
fignify before-hand the ſufferings of Chri/ a, 
and the glory that ſhould follow. Ard tie 
prophet David, Pal. xxi. 4, 5, 6. He aſted 
life of thee, and thou gavej! it bim, even 4 
length of days for ever and ever: bis glory it 
great in thy ſalvation, honour ind n. 1 haſt 
thou laid upon him: for, thiu ba maue him 
moſt bleſſed for ever, thou haſt made him ex- 
ceeding glad with thy countenance z and after- 
wards, Pſal. Ixvili. 18. Thou haſt aſcended on 
bigh, thou baſt led captivity captive, thou baſt 
received gifts from men; yea, for the rebel- 
lious alſo, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them. And Ifaiah, liii. 12. ſays, He 
bare the fin of many, and made interceſſion 
fer the tranſgreſſors. Theſe predictions ex- 


preſs da the act of aſcending and the 
actions 
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actions of the perſon who ſhould aſcend ; 
he led captivity captive ; he bound the pow- 
ers of ſin, acquired remiſſion for mankind, 
even for the moſt abandoned, that God, 
the ſpirit of righteouſneſs, might dwell 
amongſt them ; — that he himſelf ſhould 
bear the fins of mankind, and afterwards 
aſcend to the Father, to act as their e 
ator and interceſſor. 

Theſe characteriſtics uniting in the bleſ- 
ſed Jeſus leave not a ſhadow of doubt to 
whom they relate, and open to our under- 
ſtanding the application, peculiar force, and 
beauty, of David's elegant exhortation ; 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lift up, ye everlaſting doors, and the king of 

lory ſhall come in, — ſhall enter his ever- 
Taking g kingdom, — not with partial ſplendor, 
as that which ſhone between the cherubim, | 
but with fulneſs of the godhead, as the 4 
vereign Lord of glory. 
Allowing for the difference between the 
prophetic ſtyle and the language of the 
preſent times, theſe predictions point out 
| our 
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our Saviour with all defirable clearneſs . 
yet divine wiſdom, ever tender and indul- 
gent to man, was pleaſed to confirm them 
before the eyes of the apoſtles. Acts i. q, 
10, 11. When he had ſpoken theſe things, 
while they bebeld, he was taken up, and a cloud 
received him cut of their fight ; and, while they 
locked fledfaſtly towards heaven as he went up, 
behold two men flood by them in white appa- 
rel, which alſo ſaid, Ye men of Galilee, why 
fland ye gazing up unto beaven? this ſame 
Jeſus, which is taken up from you into hea- 
ven, ſhall ſo come in like manner as ye bave 
cen him go into heaven. 

A fact thus eſtabliſhed on the . of 
God, and wrought before the eyes of men, 
requires no comment or illuſtration, claims 
as firm belief as the moſt known truth in 
nature, and as pure a return of love and 
gratitude as we owe for our being and ex- 
iſtence: this gives us life, and a capacity 
to be elevated to bliſs, that ſpreads felicity 

and happineſs amongſt men. — Creation 
puts us in a ſtate that may be advanced to 
heaven; 
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heaven: this raiſes us to immortality, opens 
the gate to celeſtial regions, and places us 
near the throne of God. What comfort is 
this to the good Chriſtian, ſtruggling with 
the infirmities of nature, the frowns of this 
world, the abundant croſſes which intercept 
his progreſs, and pierce his heart with pain. 
and forrow ? What ineffable joy muſt he 


feel when he ſees, beyond the dark ſhades. 


of mortality, his Almighty Father and 
friend, with out-ſtretched arms, ready to 
receive him to his boſom, and introduce 
him to bliſs and glory eternal ! What de- 
light muſt ruſh upon his ſoul, when he 
finds Chriſt exerciſing a plenitude of power 
over terreſtrial things, and ſees the brighter 
ſcenes of celeſtial felicity at the diſpoſal of 
his brother and friend ! When he finds, 


that he, who was born, died, roſe from the 


dead, and aſcended into heaven ; the ſame 


Jeſus, whoſe religious and moral leſſons 


filled his heart with comfort on earth, is 


endued with all power in heaven, and ready 


to reward his fidelity with the bliſs of glo- 
rified beings | What 
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What love, what gratitude, can be equal 
to this goodneſs? Had we the tongues of 
angels we could not expreſs all that we owe 
to the Lord of life for his beneficence to 
then ;—beneficence; at once his abaſement 
and glory; it levelled him with the duſt, 
placed him at the right hand of God, drew 
millions of ſouls to him, bleſſing and prai- 
ſing the goodneſs that induced him to raiſe 
the world from fin to life and comfort. 
When did excellence appear iv great and 
beautiful? Since the creation it has not 
been, nor can it be again to the lateſt ages : 
none but Chriſt ever ſaved a ſinking world ; 
none but he ever veiled divinity with fleſh 
and blood; none therefore can have the 
honour that reſulted from it: his humility 
ſhewed us the path to excellence; his con- 
deſcenſion opened to our view his glory ;— 
theſe are too great for us to attain; our beſt 
endeavours muſt be unequal to the per- 

fection of our Lord: yet virtue, amiable 
in every degree, will be proportionably il- 
luſtrious, and we; by is his example, 
may 


1 
may acquire ſufficient virtue to rendet us 
worthy of more than earthly pleaſute, even 
the bliſs of hving for evet with Chriſt, 

How pleafing is it to him, who wiſhes 
hereafter to reſt in heaven, to ſee that 
Chrift's aſcenſion to glory is pteparatory to 
Bie aſcending to glory ! To know that no 
obſtacle intervenes to cloud his proſpect, 
or hinder his advancement! How delight- 
ful to the poor negleCted ſoul, to be affured 
that piety will raiſe the loweſt mortal to 
honour, and place him in 4 ſtation more 
conſpicuouſly happy than ever was attained 
dy wealth or the pride of Gigaity That 
religion and morality alone are rue riches, 


the foundation of immortal heriours 1 


Theſe thoughts, impreſſed on th mind, 
ſoften the aſperity of grief, and bunt the 
edge of misfortune ; fix the attention upon 
Heaven, arid open ſuch an intercouſe with 
divine things as will take off our tarthly 
attachments, and, elevating our affctioris 
to God, lead us carneſtly to deſire to be 
with him: a ſtate _ fulf of | joy aid in- 
OS, effable 
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effable delight, that renders mortality com. 
fortable. How careful then ſhould we be 
to attain to it, by piety and virtue, by a love 
of God, and love of our fellow-creatures ! 
How earneſt ſhould we be to demonſtrate, 
in our hves and actions, the efficacy Chriſt's 
death and ſufferings has had on our prin- 


ciples, and endeavour that Chriſt's ſecond 


coming may be to @ geople renewed in grace |! 
—that, when he Hall come in the clouds of 
heaven with power: and great glory, ſurroun- 


ded with angel, and attended by the hoſt of 


heaven, we nuy join in the general voice of 
love and gatitude, to bim who died, and 
roſe again for. us; the Lamb, that fitteth on 
the throne for. ever and euer! 
Certznly no endowments are ſo worthy 


our poleſſion as thoſe which conſtitute our 


happirſs upon earth, and exalt us to glory 


in heaten none ſo delectable to our af- 
fectiois as thoſe which render us agreeable 
to ou! Saviour, and, amidſt the awe that 
Will company the momentous reſolves of 
the fal judgement, fill our ſouls with the 


Joy. 
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joy, which holy David elegantly bids the 
voice of nature to utter: Let the heavens 
(ſays he) rejoice, and let the earth be glad; 
let the ſea roar, and the fulneſs thereof; let 
the field be joyful, and all that is therein : 
then ſhall the trees of the wood rejoice before 
the Lord: for, he cometh to judge the earth ; 
be ſhall judge the world with righteouſneſs, 
and the people with his truth, 

Does the royal pfalmiſt exult with 
warmth. of ſatisfaction and pleaſure, from 
the aſſurance that judgement ſhall be pro- 
nounced with righteouſneſs and truth? 
How much greater occaſion of joy have 
we? A joy, — that does not ariſe from the 
undoubted truth, that judgement will be 
pronounced with juſtice, - but from know- 
ing, that he who will judge us 1s the fame 
Jelus who deſcended from heaven to ſave 
our ſouls, —who aſcended into heaven to 
intercede with God the Father for us, — 
who loves us with an everlaſting love :— 
from a certainty, that nothing but our own 
faults will ever deprive us of his favour and 

VU protection z 
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protection that his coming to judgement 
will be the glorious period, which will intro- 
duce the good to the ſummit of their wiſhes, 
This was the conſolation, which the angels 
poured into the hearts of the apoſtles, when 
they lamented the Lord's departure ; and 
this ſhould be our comfort, our joy, our 
ſweet conſolation in trouble. Should any 
forlorn creature, trembling at the rod of 
juſtice, —ſhould he,' as the brethren of Jo- 
ſeph, conſcious of having done wrong, 
dread impending puniſhment, every mo- 
ment expect the ſentence that would hurry | 
him to torture, —at once experience clemen- 
cy, and be exalted to dignity, what a glow of 
joy would overſpread his heart! Should a 
man, oppreſſed by pain, dragging on a load 
of life under the iron hand of penury, in- 
ſulted by the haughty frowns of an unfeel- 
ing world, be at once raiſed to health, af- 
fluence, power, and grandeur, what ecſtaſy 
would the tranſition give him! How muck 
more ſhall we be bleſt, when we leave this 
vale of hfe, where nothing gives the mind 


perfect 
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perfect ſatisfaction, where none eſcape grief, 
pain, and ſorrow, — and enter upon the 
boundleſs ſcenes of happineſs, which flow 
in never- ceaſing ſtreams around the throne 
of God! — When the ſhades of human 
frailty are diſperſed by the rays of per- 
fection; — when grief and diſſatisfaction 
give way to felicity, and the ſoul will im- 
bibe a fulneſs of joy and glory, adequate to 
its higheſt wiſhes, —durable as eternity! 

Let not the humbleſt beggar deſpond 
under his wretchedneſs ; his garb, his pe- 
nury, or emaciated body, create no diſguſt 
in his God: if his ſoul is pure, his union 
with heaven 1s firm and immutable ; his af- 
finity with the nature that Chriſt aſſumed, 
and carried into heavcn, informs him he 
may be hereafter where his congenial na- 
ture is, and his reaſon and religion teach 
him to think, that, as things in the natu- 
ral world, of the ſame temper and diſpo- 
ſition, aſſociate, they will alſo in the world 
to come, where mortality ſhall have put on 
immortality, | 

U 2 The 
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The laws of nature and revelation aſſure 
righteouſneſs and piety of an illuſtrious 
reward; and ſhall a trifling conflict with 
our paſſions deprive us of that felicity ? 
Shall we be induced to violate the deareſt 
wifhes of the ſoul rather than reſiſt the 
irregular dictates of the body ;—oblige cor- 
ruption at the expence of incorruption,— 
indul-2 the licentiouſneſs of appetite at the 
forfeiture of ecleſtial felicity and glory? 
Think, with awful ſeriouſneſs, on the im- 
portance of your conduct here ;—remem- 
ber, that on it your bliſs or miſery de- 
pends as ſurely as that this body ſhall one 
day be laid in the grave. Think on the 
momentous effect of righteouſneſs, and let 
reaſon determine whether any duties can be 
too arduous to attain it, any ſuffering too 
great to gain heaven, and live eternally with 
Chriſt. 

Theſe repreſentations have often reached 
your ears; long have they been enforced 
with zeal, in the pleaſing dreſs of elo- 
| DE; ſupported by divine authority, the 
commands 
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commands of God ; yet it is mortifying to 
reflect, what a tranſient impreſſion they 
have made on the memory; how few diſ- 
cover that ſolidity of underſtanding, which 
dives into futurity, foreſees events, and 
ſteadily purſues the path of wiſdom !— 
How many are there, whoſe volatile prin- 
ciples yield to every blaſt of vanity, permit 
the allurements of the world to faſten upon 
their affections, and indolently ſuffer them, 
by a thouſand fallacious images, to ſeduce 
them from engagements that are approved 
of by the voice of reaſon, of nature, and 
of God! 

It is peculiar to man to know the ſupreme 
good, and yet to diſregard it: every beaſt, 
bird, and fiſh, will follow what the beſt pow- 
ers of its nature inſtruct it to regard as moſt 
deſirable : but man,—ungrateful man !—of 
all creation, rejects what he knows to be the 
ſovereign good, and devotes himſelf to the 
vileſt objects. Nothing is ſo weak, impru- 
dent, and irrational : were we to conduct 
our worldiy affairs ſo injudiciouſly, the 
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moſt ſplendid fortune would ſoon be diſſi- 
pated, and leave us to the wretchedneſs of 
poverty to chaſtiſe our folly :=to ſquander 
away the treaſures, which religion and mo- 
rality preſent to us, is ſtill more fatal :— 
the wretchedneſs, conſequent on the former, 
however ſharp, muſt end ;—but to loſe the 
protection of heaven brings death upon ter- 
reſtrial peace, as well as the proſpect of ce- 
leſtial felicity ; for, the thoughts of futurity 
- muſt ſometimes break in upon the libertine, 
poiſon his choiceſt pleaſures, ſtir up dread, 
and impreſs terrors upon his mind, though 
they may not affect him ſo forcibly as to 
alter his habit of vice.—Religion may not 
receive his attention : he may not dare to 
ſhew reſpe& for picty and virtue, leſt his 
aflociates ſhould charge him with cowardice 

for not boldly defying heaven: — yet the 
ſoul's natural defire of purity and perfec- 

tion will charge him with the injury he 
does it, and make him feel at leaſt that it 
may bring on deſtruction. Should a mo- 
ment of compunction intrude upon a per- 


ſon 
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ſon in this miſerable ſituation, and incite 
an idea, that he will one day conform to 
the laws of God, I earneſtly entreat him 
not to truſt. to the deluſions of procraſti- 
nation ; the motives that occaſion him to 
defer his converſion are, vicious habits, and 
attachment to wickedneſs. What credit then 
can he give to the goodneſs of his reſolves, 
when they give way to actual fin and pro- 
faneneſs? Let him not believe a few ejacu- 
lations will ſcale the walls of heaven, and 
ſeize the manſions of the bleſſed, when his 
debilitated body 1s no longer capable of 
being vicious ;—when his ſoul, corrupted 
by ſin, trembles at the approach of death, 
and, in the agonies of conſcious guilt, cries 
out for mercy ;—juſtice renders it impoſ- 
ſible; the truth of God will not permit it. 
Indulge not then vain hopes, which depra- 
ved paſſions inculcate, to ſoften the ſtings 
of conſcience ; a good life is the only ſecu- 
rity for a peaceful death; the Goſpel is 
the ſtandard by which you may judge your 
own actions; a conformity to its inſtruc- 
tions will lead you on with peace through 
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this tempeſtuous .world, and, finally, when 
the Sen of man ſhall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, when he ſhall 
fit upon the throne of his glory, and gather all 
nations before his tribunal, entitle ye to that 
moſt joyful addreſs, Come, ye bleſſed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. How de- 
lightful is this invitation! How glorious 
the kingdom! The jewel of high price; 
the vaſt treaſure that gratifies at once the 
utmoſt with of nature, the higheſt defires 
of reaſon, and moſt ardent longings of the 
ſoul ;—a treaſure that is the darling of our 
beſt affections and moſt animated love.— 
Let us then obey our Lord's inſtructions in 
the Goſpel, the incitements of our beſt 
powers, and aſcend now to Chriſt in ſpirit, 
that we may hereafter aſcend to him in 
glory. Let us now purity our terreſtrial 
aftections, that they may be changed into 
celeſtial ; and, when we arrive at the hea- 
venly Jeruſalem, we may be elevated to the 
faireſt bliſs that ſurrounds the throne of 
God. | | 
SERMON 


SERMON XIII. 


I COR, VI, 19. 


Know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghoſt, which is in you, which ye 
have of God? 


HE wonderful works, which Jeſus 
Chriſt performed on earth, have ſe- 
verally a pecuhar excellence and aim to our 
advantage: his birth preſented to us an act 
of humiliation, that, imitated, will have a 
good influence on our paſſions :—his death 
opened to us a ſtream of grace, that would 
lead us to die unto fin ;—and his reſurrec- 
tion arranged our ideas of futurity, puri- 
fied our affections, expanded eternal life 
and glory before our eyes ;—and his aſcen- 
ſion teaches us to withdraw our attachment 


from ſenſible things, and fix it on God 


alone. 
The 
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The act of freeing us from ſin was ſub- 
 lmely charitable : to feel the internal com- 
fort of peace with God 1s a great bleſling ; 
to have the brightneſs of celeſtial glory 
ſpread before the eyes of men is exceedingly 
animating :; yet we are ſo liable to fall, 
that, had not ſomething more been done 
for us, we ſhould fink again into fin, 
and loſe fight of all that has been done for 
us: Chriſt therefore does not leave us to 
ourſelves ; he fits upon the throne of grace 
to govern us, to enliven our hearts with 
his Holy Spirit, and make our bodies his 
temples and reſidence : Know ye not (ſays 
the apoſtle to the Corinthians) that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, which is in 
you, which ye have of God ? 
It is well worthy our attention, Firſt, 
rightly to comprehend what is meant by 
the Holy Spirit ; to diſcover his origin and 
nature. And, | 

Secondly, to know when the Spirit, 
which comes from God, was given; the 
manner in which graces and abilities were 
conveyed 
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conveyed by the Holy Ghoſt to the apoſtles, 
and how he may affect all mankind, if they 

will diſpoſe their hearts to receive him. 
Firſt, we will obſerve what is meant by 

the Holy Spirit ; his origin and nature. 
Language conveys ideas to our minds 
with the greateſt force, when it is ſtrength- 
ened by alluſions to objects in nature, becauſe 
it has then the concurrence of experience, 
and the evidence of the ſenſes, to illuſtrate 
it. This being premiſed, you will obſerve, 
that the pure, ſubtile, and quick, motion, 
which philoſophers diſcover in the elements, 
and gives animation and action to material 
ſubſtances, produced the word Spirit, which, 
not being ſubject to fight, has been taken 
abſtractedly, and applied to beings of an 
immaterial nature, The word, which the 
Greeks uſed to expreſs wind, is ſynonymous 
with that which the Roman orator uſes to 
expreſs the ſoul : © Theſe things (ſays he) 
could not be performed, though all the 
** parts of the world conſpired together to 
effect it, if they were not upheld by one 
e continued 
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* continued Divine Spirit.” And that 
excellent moraliſt, Seneca, in like manner 
ſays to Lucilius, “ God is nigh to thee; 
« he is with thee, he is in thee : I ſay, a 
© holy ſpirit reſides within us, an obſerver 
* of our good and bad actions, which 
&« treats us as he is treated by us: there is 
te no good man without God.“ Thus na- 
tural wiſdom diſcovered the active princi- 
ple within us, the Spirit, which is the ſu- 
preme guide of our being, the vehicle of 
goodneſs from God. 

In like manner the Holy Scriptures de- 
lineate the nature of the Spirit. Gen. ii. 7, 
God breathed into man's noſtrils the breath of 
life, a part of himſelf, a part pure and 
animating, in its nature imperceptible, eſ- 
ſential to the being and exiſtence of the 
body. Theſe properties muſt be in every 
ſpirit, but they have all the difference in 
their operation that we obſerve between the 
material world and man: in the former, 
they act by the divine fiat, without will or 
reflection; in the latter, the ſpirit is poſ- 
ſeſſed 


„ 


ſeſſed of a will, underſtanding, and efficacy, 
an ability to do good, think with wiſdom, 
and act with power; three diſtinct quali- 
ties, that have their limitation when exer- 
ciſed by man; but, conſidered in the ſub- 
limeſt ſenſe, denote the three perſons in the 
bleſſed Trinity. The will of the Father 
determines what ſhall be done; the wiſ- 
dom of the Son diſpoſes things in order for 
performance; and the Holy Ghoſt exerciſes 
the power of carrying them into execution: 
for which reaſon, the Son 1s called by the 
apoſtle the wiſdom of God, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, the power of God, This 1s the great 
being that is diſtinguiſhed by the pre-emi- 
nent epithet, the ſpirit; that ſpirit, which 
deſcended in a bodily ſhape, and reſted as 
a dove upon Jeſus in the river Jordan, — 
which ſat upon the apoſtles' heads like clo- 
ven tongues of fire, —that illuminated their 
underſtandings, and rendered them capable 

of performing miraculous works. 
To whom the appellation of Holy Spt- 
rit, or Holy Ghoſt, is peculiarly aſcribed, 
being 
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being ſhewn, it is neceſſary for us to ob- 
ſerve, that this divine ſpirit has, in him- 
ſelf, a diſtinct being from the Father and 
the Son; for, as he came forth from the 
Father, he muſt be diſtinct from him, how- 
ever cloſe and natural their union is: the 
proceeding from implies another being, and 
not the ſame being under a different appel- 
lation. He is likewiſe given and ſent by 
the Father, which words cannot bear the 
interpretation of giving or ſending him- 
ſelf. Theſe diſtinctions, and the operations 
of the Holy Ghoſt, manifeſtly ſhew him to 
be a diſtinct being from the Father and the 
Son. St. John ſays, No man hath ſeen God 
(the Father) af any time, 1 John iv. 12, 
But, ſays he, 1 ſaw the Spirit deſcending 
from heaven hike a dove, and it abode upon 
bim, (Jeſus,) John 1, 32. herein particula- 
rizing the three perſons in the bleſſed Tri- 
nity, God the Father in heaven, whom no 
man hath ſeen, —the Spirit, which he ſaw 
deſcending from heaven like a dove, — and the 
Holy Jeſus, on whom the Spirit reſted, de- 
noting 
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noting the perſonage whom the Almighty 
declared from heaven to be his dearly be- 
loved Son, in whom he was well pleaſed. 
St, Paul's benediction is equally expreſſive 
of the perſonality of the Trinity, together 
with their operations, 2 Cor. xiii. 13. May 
(ſays he) the Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chrift,— 
the love of God, — and the fellowſhip of the 
Holy Ghoſt, —be with you all: or, in other 
words, may we enjoy the operation of the 
Father's love, —the communication of the 
Son's grace, and the bleſſed intercourſe of 
the Holy Spirit; thus aſcertaining the de- 
claration of St, John, (1 John v. 7.) that 
there are three, which bear witneſs in hea- 
ven, the Father, =the Son, —and the Holy 
Ghoſt. | 
We will now conſider, ſecondly, 

When the Spirit, which comes from God, 
was given, and how it makes our bodies 
Its temple. 
Previous to the reſurrection, the apoſtles 
had been led by the excellent example and 


divine leſſons of Chriſt ; but their mental 


abilities 
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abilities and powers of underſtanding do 
not ſeem to have been much enlarged : 
How long (ſays our Saviour) ſhall I be with 
you, and ſuffer you? Are ye yet without un- 
derſtanding? But, when the abſence of Chriſt 
rendered it neceſſary to ſubſtitute others to 
carry on the deſign of reforming the world; 
when they could no longer have the perſo- 
nal directions of the firſt luminary, but 
were to ſtep forth to inform and illuminate 
others; then they were exonerated of their 
ignorance, ſupplied with underſtanding, en- 
dued with the gift of languages, rendered 
capable of reaſoning with the Sanhedrim 
and confounding the moſt ſubtile Rabbis. 
Wonderful to relate! Men had their intel- 
lects enlarged, their minds adorned with 
thoſe faculties and qualities in an inſtant, 
which, from the creation to the preſent 
hour, have not been attainable in any con- 
ſiderable degree without much ſtudy and 
application! Where ſhall we look for the 
fountain of this amazing change! not in 
nature or art, but in a Being above nature, 
even 
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even Omnipotence, who (ſays St. Paul, 
2 Cor. 11. 14.) cauſeth us to triumph in Chriſt, 
and maketh manifeſt the favour of bis knows 
ledge by us in every place, 

From the fudden inſpiration of the apoſ- 
tles, the methodiſts, with conſummate folly, 
preſume to decry human learning, arguing, 


that, as the firſt miniſters of the Goſpel were 


uneducated, what neceſſity is there for uni- 
verſities, for the ſtudy of ſcience, the poſſeſ- 
ſion of which is held in ſuch high eſtimation 
and reſpect? Doctrine this, highly worthy 
its patrons : none but themſelves, I believe, 
in all the world, would aſſert, that igno- 
rance is more pleaſing to Omniſcience than 
knowledge; nor would they have diſco- 
vered any argument that would be more 
fatal to their ſchiſm. For, the apoſtles, 
whilſt they were involved in their admired 
ignorance, were of little uſe in propaga- 
ting their Maſter's doctrine During their 
attendance on our Lord, they were hearers ; 
after his death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, 
they diſcovered no ſuperior endowment, 

| X until 
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until Chriſt ſent the Comforter, and gave 


them underſtanding and learning to enable 
them to become miniſters of the Goſpel. — 


| Had ignorance and illiterateneſs been more 


adapted to that office, God would not have 
given them knowledge, but have left them 
in ignorance.—If the power of reaſoning, 
and an acquaintance with language, had 
not been neceſſary to the divine calling, the 
Fathcr of wiſdom would not have furniſh- 
ed his apoſtles with them. I would not 
wiſh to entertain an opinion, that they 
blaſphemouſly infinuate, that their prea- 
chers poſſeſs knowledge by the peculiar in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghoſt ; ſuch an inſi- 
nuation would be too wicked for the tongue 
of any but the moſt profane, The reaſon 
why the apoſtles were ſuddenly endued with 
power by the Holy Ghoſt is evident: they 
had not been brought up under the light 
of the Goipel, nor had opportunity of pre- 
paring for the important calling of a mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel; and, being inſtantly 
to proceed upon their office, God was 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed to ſupply their defects by ſuperna- 
tural aid. —But, where natural means have 
been capable of accompliſhing a deſired 
end, ſince the creation it has not been 
known that God exerciſed ſupernatural 
power. 

The manner in which graces and abili- 
ties were conveyed to the apoſtles, every 
one who has read the Acts of the Apoſties 
knows: the event was uſhered in with the 
found of a ruſhing mighty wind, and i, Toy 
Ci (following its harbinger) deſcended, and 
fat upon the apoſtles in the form of cloven 
tongues, like as of fire. There was no de- 
ception or ſecret tranſaction; they heard 
its approach; they ſaw it beam on each 
others heads, The wonderful phenomenon 
was inſtantly noiſed abroad, and multi- 
tudes came together to behold the aſto- 
niſhing event, and were ſtruck with amaze- 
ment in finding thoſe men, whoſe ſimpli- 
city and narrow intellect they had been 
long converſant with, at once illuminated 
with profound wiſdom, variety of lan- 
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guages, the warmeſt piety and zeal for re- 
ligion, the moſt ſteady magnanimity and 
fortitude!—Into what a field of wonder 
muſt their imaginations have led them on 


this occaſion! How muſt they have been 


ſurpriſed at an event that tranſcended every 
thing that had been related in the law and 
the prophets ! 

In the communication of human intel- 
ligence, the ſenſes muſt be addreſſed before 
the rational faculties diſcover their com- 


prehenſion ; in aſcertaining material facts, 


or obliterating 1gnorance, a proceſs of ex- 
ternal evidence and rational inſtruction 
muſt be put in force before the underſtan- 
ding can be convinced and inſtructed. But 


thoſe, who have opened a communication 


with heaven by true piety founded on 
knowledge, and rendered their intellects 
worthy the guidance of the Holy Ghoſt, 


know how they attained to a full conviction 


of the truth of Chriſt's doctrine ; but they 
know not how the holy Spirit united itſelf 
with them : the former is the natural reſult 


of 
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of our rational powers ; the latter, the gift 
of God, independent of human means. 
The wind bloweth where it liſteth, (as the 
vapours move it,) and thou heareſt the 
ſound thereof, (and by that diſcerneſt the 
thing itſelf,) but (yet thou) canſt not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth, 
(though 1t came certainly from one place, 
and goeth certainly to another,) ſo is (it 
with) every one that is born of the Spirit: 
the effects produced in him by the Holy 
Ghoſt plainly ſhew a great change in him, 
and he himſelf perceives it; but the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, producing this change, 
are not perceptible to others, nor is the 
renewed perſon always able to perceive and 
diſtinguiſh them from the inward workings 
of his own mind. 

The effects of the Spirit upon men is 
wonderful; ſuperior to every thing within 
the line of nature: it is maſter of the hu- 
man faculties, enters at once into the ſe- 
eret receſſes of the heart, changes timidity 
into fortitude and magnanimity, and, diſ- 
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pelling the clouds that encircle human abi- 
lity, communicates the cleareſt underſtan- 
ding to the mind. How amazing 1s this 
effect upon the mind of man! Did we ſee 
the lifeleſs duſt of the earth receive anima- 
tion from the breath of God :—Did we view 
the diſcordant elements take their ſtations 
from the maſs of unformed nature: Did 
we ſee-the extenſive plains of fineſt ver- 
dure, the faireſt flowers, and ſpreading 
trees, clothed with the richeſt fruit, ſpring 
up, by the command of God, in a 'mo- 
ment:—Could we feel more wonder than 
in ſeeing the groſſneſs of human nature 
diſpelled as the morning dew,—the dulneſs 
of inſenſibility and ignorance removed, and 
give way to every grace and virtue that can 
adorn a mind conſtituted to the higheſt 
dignity and moſt important office? Great 
is the power, wiſdom, - and goodneſs, of 
God! 

Not only human genius was incapable 
of effecting the enlargement . of mind, 
which the apoſtles ſuddenly received, but 


even 
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even human means exerciſed by a divine 
Maſter. Although the bleſſed Jeſus taught 
them with unwearied diligence, yet their 
thoughts aſcended but a little way towards 
heaven ; earthly things were the chief ob- 
jects of their conſideration; they deſired to 
know of Chriſt if he would reſtore the 
houſe of David to its former ſplendor : fo 
1gnorant were they of the ſpiritual nature 
of Chriſt's kingdom. Our Lord anſwered 
them, he had many things to ſay unto them, 
but they were not capable of learning (or un- 
derſtanding) them then; but tells them, zhe 
time will come, when they ſhould underſtand, 
that he would ſend the Spirit of truth to lead 
them into all truth, which ſhould glorify lim. 
This was the new ſun that Chriſt ſent to 
enlighten their faculties, which could not 
be informed by ocular or oral inſtruction ; 
to clear up to them the deep myſteries of 


the Old and New Teſtament, and ſhew 
them, that not the terreſtrial kingdom of 


David was to be raiſed upon earth, but the 
heavenly kingdom of Chriſt ;—not the arm 
X 4 of 
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of fleſh, but the power of God, was to 
reign triumphant in the hearts of men, 
leading them from earthly to heavenly 
affections; from mortality, to celeſtial 


glory : that, in a moment, changed unedu- 
cated fiſhermen into infallible teachers of 
the myſteries of the Goſpel ;—the illiterate 
into moſt eloquent and perſuaſive orators. 


The power of the Holy Ghoſt to incul- 
cate religion and morality is as great now 


as ever it was, and its operation as readily 
exerted, with this difference in the mode, 
ariſing from the neceſſity of the occaſion ; 
the apoſtles received inſtantaneous commu- 
nication of the Holy Ghoſt, in order for 
them to enter immediately on their duty, 
whilſt we have the effect of their inſpira- 
tion, and, the finger of God in the Goſpels, 
to guide us, from our infancy, in the paths 
of knowledge: ſo that if we have not re- 
ceived the Holy Ghoſt in our hearts, and 
become his temple, it muſt be occaſioned 
by our not having obeyed the Goſpel, which 
was given us to purify our hearts for his 


reception; 


1 

reception; for, the Holy Ghoſt as certainly 
follows the means as the effect does the 
cauſe. Nor can we be ignorant whether 
we are influenced by the Holy Ghoſt or 

not; for, if we are temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt, vice and profaneneſs will have no 
place in us; they fly away inſtantly on his 
approach; he is not ſlow in his operations, 
or ſubject to delay in execution; he ſpreads 
like fire in a field of ſtubble, eradicates the 
weeds, communicates nutritious qualities 
to the ſoil, and renders it fit to produce 
fruits of righteouſneſs. In this manner 
the Holy Ghoſt acted upon the firſt teach- 
ers of the Goſpel; and thus, if you diſ- 
poſe yourſelves to receive its influence, will 
it act upon you, deſtroying every high 
thought, every carnal affection, and licen- 
tious appetite, that ſets itſelf againſt heaven; 
you will no longer contend for the chief 
ſeats in the ſynagogues, or the ſplendor 
of earthly honours; you will aſpire to a 
ſeat in heaven; your chief glory will be 
the imitation of Chriſt, to be the humbleſt 


amongſt 
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amongſt men, and ſhew you have brought 
your affections into ſubjection to the Goſ- 
pel,—that God reigns in your hearts: you 
will no longer contend with each other for 
wealth and power; your only conteſt will 
be, who ſhall moſt advance the glory of 
God. 

Did the Holy Ghoſt thus reform and 
enlighten the apoſtles ? The world acknow- 
ledges he did! We know he changed timi- 
dity into the nobleſt fortitude and magna- 
nimity, blindneſs and ignorance into wiſ- 
dom and cloquence. Why does he not pre- 
vail upon us? His ſecret operations may 
be as efficacious on the ſouls of men as 
his viſible power was on the apoſtles; nay, 
the effect may be more extraordinary and 
wonderful, as we are more ſinful than they 
were. The apoſtles had, but a few years, 
the inſtruction of their Maſter; we enjoy 
it from the firſt dawn of reaſon: they 
ſtruggled with the weakneſs of nature, and 
triumphed over it; we give ourſelves up to 
fin, and permit it to ravage our bodies and 

| ſouls 
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fouls in more ſhapes than death deſtroys the 
ſons of men : thus ſunk, deeper than na- 


tural reaſon could ſuppoſe men in ſuch 
circumſtances could ever fall, how glo- 


rious would be the triumph if we would 
aſſume the dignity of man, and ſet the Holy 
Ghoſt on the throne within us ! 

The reaſons ſometimes given for inatten- 
tion to piety and religion are moſt weak 
and trifling; that they are engaged with 
intimates of their own diſpoſition ; that 
they cannot. ſacrifice the company of fo 
many pleaſing companions, which they ne- 
ceſſarily muſt if they altered their conduct; 
they cannot give up the circle of elegance 
and faſhion ; it would eject them from their 
ſtyle of life, and make them nobody in the 
world. If religion could not be aſſociated 
with dignity and rank, if it had not joy or 
delight, the thirſt of contentment and plea- 
ſure might juſtly call them into any path 
where they are to be found; but the fact 
is, there is more delight and pleaſure in a 
moment's intercourſe with God than can 

be 
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be collected in ages, in all the circles of 
gaiety and diſſipation, Men are apt to de- 
preciate what they are unacquainted with, 
and diſregard what they do not compre- 
hend: how different would their imagina- 
tions of religion be, did the ſacred fire il- 
luminate their ſouls? Thoſe gaudy ſhadows, 
that now employ their whole time and at- 
tention, would be no more regarded ; they 
would uſe the world, and enjoy its ele- 
gance, but not abuſe it; they would not 
tremble at the thought of relinquiſhing 
vice, but at falling into it; their nature 
would take a celeſtial complexion, and, like 
the apoſtles, be changed into every grace 
and virtue that dignify man or adorn 
the ſincere Chriſtian. The apoſtles, before 
they received the Holy Ghoſt, ſhrunk back 
from Chriſt, and concealed themſelves leſt 
they ſhould be known to be the diſciples of 
Jeſus: the timidity, which aroſe from un- 
ſettled principles then, in our days is no 
leſs conſpicuous: many come not to church, 


leſt they ſhould thereby appear to want in- 
ſtruction ; ; 
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ſtruction; they amuſe. themſelves in the 
pleaſing ſtreams of philoſophy to prove 
their ingenuity ; but ſhun the Lord of na- 
ture, leſt the poſſeſſion of wiſdom ſhould 
ſpoil their genius, and the name of Chriſ- 
tian damp their ſallies of wit and vivacity. 
How ſtrangely erroneous are theſe thoughts 
of divine influence! The effects of the Holy 
Ghoſt are pure as the celeſtial fire, anima- 
ting the genius to the greateſt brilliancy 
and moſt lively penetration : it does not 
ſuppreſs the efforts of imagination, but en- 
larges and ſtrengthens them; it does not 
intimidate but rouſe our faculties, con- 
veys the fortitude and magnanimity of he- 
roes, the wiſdom and temperance of phi- 
loſophers, the charity and humanity of the 
moſt beneficent; the ſtrongeſt efforts of 
natural ability never aſcertained theſe bright 
effects; a mean timidity and cruelty fre- 
quently accompany a ſagacious genius; the 
hero in the path of glory often loſes ſight 
of humanity, and philoſophy not ſeldom 
incites a ſpirit of pride that is averſe from 

charity 
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charity and benevolence : but theſe weak- 
neſſes are not found where the Holy Spirit 
reigns; the gate of heaven opened to a com- 
munication with the ſoul, its powers and 
diſpoſitions take a celeſtial turn and pro- 
duce uniform excellence. 

We ſhould not think ourſelves uncon- 
nected with the holy Spirit, becauſe it does 
not appear to us in a ſupernatural manner : 
divine grace is meaſured to every man ac- 
cording to the ſtation he is to fill in the 
world ; the high office the apoſtles were 
called to required the moſt extenſive pow- 
ers, immediate ſupply of grace; and the 
effect was adequate to the extraordinary 
diſpenſation. Acts 11. 9, 10, 11. Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Meſopotamia, and in Judea and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Afia, Phrygia and Pampbylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
and ſtrangers of Rome, Jews and Proſelytes, 
Cretes and Arabians, were {truck with won- 
der and amazement at hearing them ſpeak 
in their tongues the wonderful works of 


God! 
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God! At one time three thouſand were con- 
verted by their preaching ; at another, five 
thouſand were united to the faith; and 
ſoon their fame was ſpread to the corners 
of the earth. 

But we, who are not called to ſo high 
an office, need not ſuch miraculous gifts, 
and expect not ſuch extraordinary effects 
from our labours: the ſofter influence may 
effect the end of our narrow ſphere, by 
guiding us to diſplay the goodneſs and 
mercies of God, cauſing us to inſtil the 
purity of virtue and amiableneſs of reli- 
gion by the gentle voice of example, and 
rendering it dear to ſociety, by ſnewing its 


natural tendency to promote domeſtic feli- 
city and public harmony. 


Thus we have ſeen that the will of God. 
the wiſdom of the Son, and the power of 
the Holy Ghoſt, have concurred to a re- 
novation of this terreſtrial globe, making 
theſe bodies temples of divine reſidence. 
Thus a ſecond time have we received the 
benefit of the divine preſence: firſt, Chriſt 
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came in the fleſh to atone for our wicked. 
neſs : ſecondly, the Spirit, to effect what 
Chriſt began ; to cultivate that purity and 
holineſs which he purchaſed for us on the 
_ croſs, to enlarge and ſtrengthen our union 
with him, and give us a plenitude of that 
grace, which ſhall elevate us to the place 
where our Lord 1s gone before. 

Let us then exert ourſelves with un- 
feigned zeal and piety; that the holy Spirit 
may make us the temples of his reſidence, 
that the ſacred light of truth may purity 
and enlighten our minds with his divine 
rays. What inexpreſſible happineſs will 
fill our hearts, when that Animator of the 
humble ſoul, that beneficent Diſpenſer of 
heavenly gifts, pours himſelf into- our 
hearts! When he, the great Comforter in 
trouble, in ſickneſs, and miſery, is our 
guide in the dark vale of life, the luminary 
which enables us to walk in the right way 
to celeſtial glory! Fill us then, O thou 
ſacred Power of God, with thy divine in- 

fluence ; 


( 


fluence, ſoften our hearts, purify our wills, 
lead us on in the ways of piety and virtue, 
that all our thoughts and actions may tend 
to the honour of God; that, when the hand 
of death ſhall be near to lay our bodies in 
the grave, our hopes may ſurely there be 

fixed where true joys are to be found, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
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Y SERMON 


SERMON XIV. 


MATT. x. 21. 


The brother ſhall deliver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child; and the children 
ſhall riſe up againſt their parents, and cauſe 
them to be put to death. 


AR and inteſtine diviſions are fo 
fatally the reſult of jarring intereſts 
and the paſſions of men, that a little know- 
ledge of the political ſituation and diſpoſi- 
tion of the people may eaſily enable a per- 

ſon to foretel that they will burſt out and 
deſtroy the harmony and concord of that 

ſociety: but, when a perſon predicts that 
the inveteracy of men ſhall rage with ſuch 
violence as to occaſion relations to forget 
the ties of blood, the union of family, na- 
tural affection, and perſonal attachment, his 
Y 2 pe 
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prediction militates againſt reaſon and the 
practice of the world; and, not being found- 
ed on theſe principles, muſt be the effect of 
diſcernment, ſuperior to what 1s poſſeſſed 
by man, and the event be the reſult of a 
more important cauſe than uſually incites 
the paſſions of men. Such is the force of 
our Lord's prediction, and ſuch muſt have 
been the nature of the cauſe that induced 
the brother to deliver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child, and the children to 
riſe up againſt their parents, and cauſe them to 
be fut to death. | 

This prophecy ſeems to have an eye to 
two diſtinct events, which have been ex- 
actly accompliſhed. 

Firſt, the abolition of the law and the 
ſubverſion of the Jewiſh nation. 

Secondly, the violence and afflictions 
which the diſciples of Chriſt ſhould ſuffer 
in the propagation of the Goſpel. 

In the firſt, we ſhall ſee the inſufficiency 


of the law to maintain moral or ſocial vir- 
Luc, 


In 
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In the ſecond, the malevolence of human 
paſſions, when oppoſed by ſpiritual doc- 
trines ; from which we may draw a.conclu- 
ſion of the utility and excellence of the 
chriſtian advice, to obſerve mutual condeſ- 
cenſion, harmony, and love. 

It has been aſked, (I think with little 
reaſon,) whether the various improvements 
in arts and ſciences have contributed to the 
advancement of virtue; for, although ma- 
ny luxuries and their concomitant follies 
have followed the growth of arts and ſci- 
ences, yet, as theſe enlarge the genius and 
expand the mind, they naturally elevate it 
above the meanneſſes which are peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed by the terms, immoral, inde- 
cent, inhuman ; to bring this to our eye, 
let us turn our thoughts to the nations late- 
ly diſcovered in the ſouthern ocean ; ſome, 
we find, are endued with ſcarcely more of 
humanity than the ſhape of men, totally ig- 
norant of moral virtue; whilſt others, 
though unacquainted with our ideas of mo- 
ral honeſty and chaſtity, fee] the humaner 

13 vir- 
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virtues, delight in kindneſs and good offi- 
ces, and others are truly honeſt and bene- 
volent; the former have ſcarcely a trace 
of art and no ſcience, the others have ſkill 
and acquaintancewith both; this difference, 
between people who have made ſome im- 
prevement and no improvement on the 
ſimple ſtate of nature, 1s no novelty in the 
human race; we trace the ſame effect in 
the earlieſt ages of antiquity, and do not 
loſe fight of them in the politer days of 
Greece and Rome; yet their brighter mo- 
rals, the effect of mental accompliſhments, 
were clouded with the moſt unworthy no- 
tions of the Deity ; and, whilſt the moraliſt 
and philoſopher adorned one part of their 

character, paganiſm daubed the other with 
the fouleſt licentiouſneſs ; demonſtrating, 
that, though the natural abilities of men 
may make them good moraliſts, religion 
requires higher aids than human genius to 
make it pure and perfect. This has been 
the ſtate of unaſſiſted nature from its 2 

ple 
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pleſt ſtate to its brighteſt period. How 
inadequate to the dignity of man 

The Jews alone were not left to the 
ferocious attacks of nature, they were fa- 
voured of God with a written law to direct 
their actions, a revelation to illuminate 
their minds ; but then it was ſuch a law and 
revelation as a feeble-minded people could - 
only bear; it aimed to guide them into the 
more excellent paths by the gentle means of 
indulgence and inſtruction ; but ſo far was 
it from anſwering the defired end, that its 
acts of tenderneſs increaſed their vanity, 
and the lenity of their indulgent Lord made 
them preſumptuous. This drew on them 
divine anger and drove them into ſervitude, 
that the ſtings of miſery might bring down 
their pride, and the rod of juſtice teach 
them humility and obedience ; this made 
them cry unto the Lord; but no ſooner had 
mercy ſhone upon them, and again reſto- 
red them to their country, religion, and 
laws, than they intrgduced the idolatry of 
the nations, and, like ſlaves reſtrained from 
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vice by manacles and chaſtiſement alone, 
they burſted forth into ſins more enormous 
than before, and fell into every crime that 
is diſgraceful to man and peſtilential to ſo- 
ciety. Thus vicious as the moſt abandoned 
pagans, without the ornaments they had 
attained by philoſophy and morality, the 
Lord of nature came to aboliſh a law that 
could not maintain the dignity of man, and 
gave another that will lead us to celeſtial 
glory. What ſublime benevolence and mer- 
cy! the Son of God took upon him to in- 
ſtruct the ſtoic in benevolence, the mora- 
liſt in religion, and add, to the brighteſt at- 
tainments of mental ſpeculations, the 
beauteous ornaments of celeſtial piety; un- 
dertook the arduous labour of ſoftening the 
aſperity of nature, opening the underſtand- 
ing, and calming the rage of violence and 
paſſion ; clothed in the ſimple garb of 
humility, he entered upon the converſion 
of mankind, and laid the arrogance of the 
mighty in the duſt; pride and licentiouſ- 
_ nels liſtened to his perſuaſive eloquence, and 
the 
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the haughty Rabbis bowed to tlie force of 
truth. They had expected the Meſſiah to ap- 


pear in pomp and ſplendor; but Chriſt came 
in meekneſs and humility; yet his want of 


grandeur did not conceal from their obſerva- 
tion that he was more than man, they con- 
ſulted the prophets, and found their pre- 
dictions of the Meſſiah agreed in Jeſus. 
Thus aſſured, their darling wiſh for tempo- 
ral power revived, and they aſked him if he 
he would reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael.— 
The Apoſtles entertained the ſame hopes, 
and deſired their Maſter to inform them 
if he would bring thoſe halcyon days to his 
country, which they expected at the arrival 
of the Meſſiah. All diſcovered that tempo- 


ral things were their chief objects, and 
ſhewed not the leaſt idea that the intention 


of Chriſt's coming was to erect a celeſtial _ 
kingdom in the hearts of men. To aboliſh 
theſe vain hopes, Chriſt aſſured them, that, 
ſo from their country's riſing to power and 
grandeur, the time was not far diſtant when 
the brother ſhould deliver up the brother to death, 


and 
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and the father the child, and the children ſhould 
ariſe up againſt their parents, and cauſe them 
to be put to death. Struck with ſurprize at 
a declaration that annihilated their ſplendid 
hopes of terreſtrial honours, they exclaimed, 
Matt. xxiv. 3. When ſhall theſe things be? 
What fhall be the gn of thy coming (or of thy 
bringing this to paſs) and of the end of the 

world? (or of the age of the Jewiſh church?) 
The fign, ſaid Jeſus, ſhall be, when there ſhall 
not be be leſt bere (the Temple) one flone upon 
another which ſhall not be thrown down ; as 
the lightening cometh from the eaſt and ſhineth 
wnto the weſt, ſo ſhall be the coming of the Son 
of Man; for, where the carcaſe is (the body 
dead in fin) there ſhall the eagles be gathered 
together ; that is, the Roman eagle, the ſtan- 
dard of their empire. 

No truth whatever can have more clear- 
neſs than this prophecy, whether we conſi- 
der it in reſpect to its diction or time, de- 
noted by the aſſemblage of a mighty Roman 
army to execute the will of God; nor ſhall 

we 


n 
we find its completion leſs aſcertained even 
by Jewiſh writers. ; 

Joſephus, (chap. ii. lib. 5.) ſpeaking of 
the time when the Roman eagle was advan- 
ced againſt Jeruſalem, ſays, That the 
« Jews acted like men, who, having abo- 
* hſhed the laws of their country, were 
te determined to aboliſh the laws of nature, 
te and by their impiety to defy God himſelf. 
e They ſuffered the dead to rot above 
* ground; and, whoever attempted to bury 
e any that were ſlain, was he friend or re- 
e lation, he was immediately flain and left 
unburied. All human juſtice was per- 
* verted, and they ſcorned and mocked at 
e all divine and holy things, proudly deri- 
„ding the oracles of the prophets. Ha- 
eving now contemned all laws, eſtabliſned 
* by their forefathers for the puniſhment of 
vice and increale of virtue, at length they 
* found that true which was foretold con- 
* cerning the deſtruction of their city:“ 
when the Romans broke in and filled all 
places with blood and ſlaughter, overthrew 
"2 the 
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the walls, pulled down the ſtately build- 
ings and (Talmud and Maimonides) 
*« Terentius Rufus, captain of the army 
te of Titus, with a ploughſhare, tore up the 
* foundations of the temple; as Chriſt 
had predicted, One fone ſhall not be left here 
(the Temple) which ſhall not be thrown down 
and, as Micah propheſied, Zion was plows 
ed as a field, and Jeruſalem became heaps, 
and the mountain of the Lord as the high _= 
ces of the foreſt. 

Secondly, we will conſider our Lord's 
prediction, as relating to the violence and 
afflictions the diſciples of Chriſt ſhould ſuf- 
fer in the propagation of the goſpel. 

That people ſhould reſign themſelves to 
the violence of paſſion and wild barbarity, 
who have no moral or religious obligations 
to influence them, 1s not at all ſurpriſing ; 
for, when the mind does not govern, the fe- 
rociouſneſs of animal nature will burſt forth 
and ſpread deſolation. But, when we conſi- 
der the gentle ſpirit of the Goſpel, breathing 
the pureſt ſpirit of benevolence and moſt 

amiable 
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amiable concern for the good of men,— 
when we ſee that it aims to unite all men 
by the bands of love and affection, as one 
family united by the ties of blood and re- 
lationſhip, and enforces theſe qualities by 
the promiſe of celeſtial glory, —it is really 
wonderful that it ſhould have incited the 
reſentment of men. | 

When we ſee the humble, the mild, the 
placid, temper of Chriſtianity, reſigned to 
the ſtraiter lines of virtue, obedient to 
government, delighting in civil rights and 
ſocial quiet, how ſtrange is it to ſee the 
moſt violent tempeſts ariſe wherever it 
came, bringing on murder and aflaſſination, 
treachery and diſſimulation, war and de- 
ſtruction But ſuch has been the caſe; read 
the Goſpel, you there will trace the pure 
ſpirit of the Deity in love and benevolence ; 
not a page but produces the kindeſt pre- 
cepts, under the amiable guidance of meek- 
neſs and peace; and, on the other ſide, read 
the hiſtorian, and you will find the æra of 
Chriſtianity blackened with malice and re- 


venge, 
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venge, her brighteſt truths productive of 
the moſt ſavage ſcenes of blood. 

Could reaſon and obſervation of the ef- 
fects of paſſion have taught us to think 
theſe direful events could have ariſen from 
ſuch principles ? The Apoſtles had often felt 
the peaceful effect of Chriſt's temper and 
doctrine; if at any time their paſſions led 
them into impetuoſity and reſentment, their 
Maſter's inſtructions ſuppreſſed the violence 
and mehorated their nature, charmed the 
animal faculties into peace, and raiſed in 
the foul the warmer glow of benevolence 
and love. Conſcious of this ſupreme pow- 
er, imagining what had been efficacious on 
them would be alſo on others, they muſt 
have been happy in the proſpect of convert- 
ing nations to the faith, in carrying the 
palm to harmonize the world; they felt 
only their Maſter's temper, and, animated 
with univerſal love, expected the gentile 
world to receive them with open arms, and 
return goodwil and kindneſs for their love 


and unfeigned regard: Sentiments theſe, na- 
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tural to good hearts, the reſult of virtue 
and charity ; but how fatal muſt they have 
been to the propagation of Chriſtianity had 
the Apoſtles gone into the world with them 
alone, had they not conjoined prudence to 
their good diſpoſitions, and poſſeſſed forti- 
tude to bear oppoſition, contempt, and in- 
ſult ! how would they have been abaſhed, and 
have ſhrunk back from the glorious cauſe, 

if they had not been forewarned and arm- 
ed againſt the aſſaults of paſſion and pre- 
judice ! 

This the Saviour foreſaw ; he knew the 
ſpirit of his doctrine and the ſpirit of the 
world; and therefore told the Apoſtles that, 
in the propagation of his Goſpel, the 
brother ſhould deliver up the brother to death, 
and the father the child, and the children 
ſhould riſe up againſt their parents, and cauſe 
them to be put to death: that the natural dif- 
terence, between his precepts and the diſpo- 
ſitions of mankind, could not but occaſion 
conteſt and reſentment ; for, their object 
being the ſalvation of men, they muſt of 

ne- 
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neceſſity remove thoſe vices which obſtruct- 
ed the work, and implant in their ſtead 
ſentiments and habits diſſimilar and contra- 


ry to them; they muſt oppoſe cuſtoms 
which had been endeared by uſe, united 


with affections by practice, ſupported by 


intercourſe and political arrangements. At- 
tacks ſo bold, and addreſſed againſt every 
thing they eſteemed dear, inflamed their 
paſſions, and hurried them into anger and 
fury ; their animal powers, which had hi- 


therto maintained aſuperiority over theirrea- 


ſon, would not permit them to conſider whe- 
ther the doctrines which gave offence were 
reaſonable, wiſe, and juſt, —whether they led 
to ſalvation and glory, or not; all that they 
would perceive was, that they oppoſed their 
depravedreligionand morals, that they ſtruck 
at the root of their laſcivious indulgences. 
This blew up the fire of anger ; they would 
not condeſcend to reaſon, and hear the 
voice of truth; paſſion alone prevailed, and 
that induced them to ſhorten the conteſt by 
violence and deſtruction ; at once, avarice, 
| prodiga- 
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prodigality, pride, meanneſs, ambition, 
ſervility, cruelty, and luſt, embattled them- 
ſelves againſt the Goſpel, and formed a po- 
litical union to reſiſt the power that aimed 
at their ſubverſion, 

The preaching of the apoſtles gave no of- 
fence to the Jew or Pagan, when it happen- 
ed not immediately to expoſe their peculiar 
follies; but no ſooner did Demetrius and 
the craftſmen perceive their aim to over- 
throw idolatry, by which they acquired con- 


ſiderable gain, than they threw all Epheſus 


into an uproar;—the Athenians had no ob- 
jection to hear Paul whulſt they thought he 
only intended to add a new God to their 
liſt of deities: but, no ſooner had he preach- 
ed to them the reſurrection of the dead, fu- 
ture exiſtence, and the neceſſary prepara- 
tion for that glorious change, 'than they 


derided him, wondered how he could pre- 


ſume to ſuch exalted diſcoveries, when they, 
verſed in the depths of philoſophy, had 
not found them out, —The Jews, proud of 
thinking themſelves the peculiar people of 


2 God, | 


„ 
God, could not bear to have the partition 
thrown down, and ſee the Gentiles admit- 
ted to ſalvation ; they were ſatisfied with 
their law of ceremonies and excluſive pre- 
tenſions; they gratified their vanity with- 
out drawing them into a ftyle of mora- 
lity that would materially reſtrain their 
paſſions, whilſt the Pagan enjoyed the full 
ſcope of his fancy in the fields of ſen- 


ſuality, and flattered himſelf, that, when 


he had worn out his body, he ſhould ſu- 
pinely reſt in elyſium with thoſe who had 
walked in the ſame paths before him. Theſe 
tenets were very convenient to the intereſt 
of ſome, and exceedingly pleaſing to the 
ſenſual temper of others; therefore, when 
they ſaw that Chriſtianity propoſed not to 
itſelf lucrative views, that it wiſhed not for 
temporal indulgences, that it delighted 
not in pomp and ſplendor, but in refine- 
ment of heart, in the obedience of the 
body to the ſoul ; that it confined its profeſ- 


ſors to a ſober, moral, and rational, mode 


of life, and reſted its hopes of happineſs on 
8 
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a future ſtate; every paſſion caught fire, and 
combined to reject, to ſpurn, and deſtroy, 
its profeſſors. 

Whoever was governed by a ſpirit of am- 
bition, luſt, or avarice, became inſtantly 
the Chriſtians enemy; and, as theſe were 
generally the moſt powerful, it is amazing 
to reflect on the afflictions which Chriſ- 
tians ſuffered from them; but, wherever 
theſe vices did not prevail, where the 
heart was poſſeſſed of humility, delight- 
ed in peace, avoided turbulence, and the 
mind enjoyed a free exerciſe of its pow- 
ers, there Chriſtianity found a fertile ſoil, 
ſpread with wonderful rapidity, filled their 
hearts with comfort, —and ſocieties were 
formed that animated each others joy, and 
mutually ſtrove to fill each breaſt with hap- 
pineſs ;—a ſtate too enviable for the vicious 
and inflamed to permit them long to en- 
joy! The inſult, contempt, and deriſion, 
which Chriſtians had hitherto endured, were 
trifles to what now impended over them; their 
peaceful tempers, calm retreats, and quiet 
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lives, were no guards againſt Jewiſh and Pa- 
gan fury, the arm of power was incited, 
the imperial throne was rouſed to ſuſpicion, 
they inſinuated that their placid manners 

veiled ſomething dangerous, that their peace- 

ful mein concealed a diſpoſition fatal to 
the empire. This alarmed mighty tyrants, 

who, conſcious that their vices rendered 
them odious to every man of virtue, trem- 
bled at the approach of a man of principle ; 
they could truſt none but men of diſpoſi- 
tions fimilar to themſelves, deferving the 
vengeful rod of juſtice; religion, morality, 
and innocence, were beams that expoſed 
the blackneſs of their characters, and no- 
thing could preſerve them from public de- 
teſtation and abhorrence but the extinction 
of that light which rendered their vices 
more conſpicuous. And now you ſee the 
Chriſtian dragged from his cloſet, from ma- 

king the pious offerings of a pure ſoul, en- 
Joying a bliſsful intercourſe with his God, 
to endure torture, as the vileſt criminal to 
ſuffer death, They whoſe piety alone could 
| depre- 
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deprecate mercy, and avert the thunder 
of God's wrath from a ſinful people, are 
charged with being the occaſion of earth- 
quakes and deſolation; - they who did honour 
to nature, in the regularity of their lives and 
actions, are charged with cauſing the God 
of nature and rectitude to pour out his re- 
ſentment upon the people amongſt whom 
they lived; and every device, that fury and 
malice could invent, was put into execu- 
tion to torture their bodies and rack their 
minds. ( Tacitus.) Thoſe were firſt ſeized 
te who freely owned their ſect, then a vaſt 
© multitude diſcovered by them: to their 
te death and torture were added the aggra- 
e vations of cruel deriſions and ſport ; for, 
e either they were diſguiſed in the ſkins of 
s ſavage beaſts, and expoſed to expire un- 
eder the teeth and rage of devouring dogs, 
* or they were hoiſted up alive and nailed 
* to croſſes; or wrapt in combuſtible veſt- 
* ments, and ſet up as torches, that, when 
e the day ſet, they might be kindled to il- 
* luminate the night.” The populace, in- 
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deed, commiſerated the objects of ſtudied 
cruelty, but pitied not thoſe who ſuffered 
immediate death : ſympathetic nature ſhud. 
dered at a proceſs of barbarity, exerciſed on 
its own ſpecies; but the mind, more callous, 
felt not compaſſion for ſuffering virtue and 
innocence ; and the amiable character of a 
Chriſtian, by being frequently claſſed with 
the vileſt malefactors, gradually became o- 
dious to the Pagan world; and thoſe mo- 
narchs, who never boaſted a ſingle virtue, 
who were as fierce as the moſt ſavage beaſt, 
as unfeeling as tigers, governed by a ſpirit 
truly infernal, wallowed in innocent blood 
with approbation, and maſſacred the ſer- 
vants of Chrift with ue and commen- 
dation. 

This was an height of madneſs no leſs 
eriminal than violent; for, whatever we 
may urge to palliate the ſudden ſtarts of Pa- 
gan fury, we ſhall find no reaſon to coun- 
tenance their cool deliberate perſecution; 
they were originally offended with Chriſti- 
anity becauſe it oppoſed their pride, luſt, 


avarice, 
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avarice, orambition. The reſentment which 
reſulted from that oppoſition might deſerve 
pity, when we conſider the influence the 
paſſions had over their reaſon; but the 
voice of nature and common ſenſe diſap- 
proves the latter; they boaſted a refinement 
of morality and depth of philoſophy to lit- 
tle purpoſe, if they did not teach them, that 
rectitude of manners cannot merit pu- 
niſhment, that the peculiarity of a man's 
ſentiments cannot deſerve the deſtruction 
of his being. Freedom of thought and ac- 
tion are the gifts of nature, ſubject to the 
guidance of reaſon, which never permits us 
to think or act unworthily of God or inju- 
riouſly to ſociety. And, if there is any 
general and immutable principle in religi- 
on, it muſt be to promote the felicity of 
individuals ; where that principle does not 
prevail, there mult be a defect in the reli- 
gion; and certainly that cannot be ſaid to 
promote an individual's felicity, which ei- 
ther torments his body, or conveys 1cas 
to his mind that leave it in doubt, and de- 
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| ſtroy thoſe ſentiments which gave it plea- 
ſure and happineſs. 

Heathen virulence could not long prevail; 
the rational powers gained the aſcendency, 
and Chriſtianity aroſe from the dark cham- 
bers of oppreſſion with double glory, ani- 
mated the hearts of kings, and ſpread its 
beams over vaſt dominions, Now, the 
clouds of ignorance giving way, and, per- 
verſeneſs yielding to the force of truth, we 
might have hoped to ſee the peaceful doc- 
trines of Jeſus triumphant: now we might 
have expected to find thoſe paſſions, which 
oppoſed its growth, eradicated by its victo- 
ry; and, being nouriſhed in the boſom of 
kings, we might have thought the peaceful 
temper of Chriſt would have governed the 
world in harmony and love. Hopes, ſo de- 
lightful as theſe, muſt be too pleaſing to re- 
ſign without reluctance and pain. Yet e- 
vents aroſe no leſs mournful than thoſe pro- 
duced by Pagan fury. 

The dectrine of Chriſt inculcated ſuch a 
ſpirit of refinement and unity, that peo- 
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ple of the leaſt obſervation had ſeen, admi- 
red, and declared themſelves converts to it: 
their underſtanding compelled them to pay 
this tribute to truth and excellence; but 
ſtill their habits drew back from their men- 
tal conviction, and, in their conteſts with 
each other, their paſſions were ſcarcely leſs 
ſavage than when they bore the name of 
Pagans ; their abſervation of Chriſtianity, 
as a tranſient gleam, had left on the mind 
a conviction of its brightneſs and excellence; 
but this barren credence had not affected 
their principles, they had no objection to any 
means which might advance their intereſt 
or forward their ſecular views, they had no 
idea that Chriſtianity propoſed to raiſe the 
aftections above terreſtrial objects, to cen- 
ter its proſpects in heaven, but, profeſſing it 
as the religion of the age, uſed it to forward 
their temporal aims. In this debaſing em- 
ploy, religion ſuffered every inſult that 


pride, luſt, malice, or ambition, could 


prompt; and the ſoft perſuaſions of love and 
harmony, which Chriſtianity breathed, were 
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urged in vain; they cloſed their ears againſt 
brotherly kindneſs, as the deaf adder againſt 
the voice of the charmer. Unhappy is the 
ſtate —to be Chriſtians without love, to 
profeſs the revelation of God without at- 
tending to the will of the Deity ! 

Thus ignorant of the doctrines and ſpi- 
rit of Chriſtianity, they became an eaſy prey 
to the wiles of deſigning men, who lacera- 
ted the Scriptures, invented convenient ſyſ 
tems, blended the doctrines of Pagan phiſo- 
ſophy, to which they were uſed, with the ba- 
ſis of Chriſtianity, and urged them as tlie vi- 
tal ſpirit of the Goſpel, Hence argie new mat- 
ter to feed the flame of contention and light 
| the fire of diſcord; the pride of genius, that 
cannot brook competitors, diffuſed itſelf a- 
broad, and ſectaries ſprang, maintaining opi- 
nions with warmth and animoſity, which 
originated in conjecture, and were broach- 
ed to diſplay the theologiſt's ingenuity. 
The father would reſign his fortune for his 
fon, and the ſon would ſacrifice his life for 
his father; but the hope of eternal bliſs, 


which 
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which each maintained, and could be only at. 
tained by embracing their religious tenets, 
was too important to reſign ; the ſoul they 
could not barter, relationſhip ſunk in the 
conteſt for immortality, the cauſe of God 
was pretended to be ſupported by means that 
could be dictated only by the ſpirit of de- 
vils; millions of innocents were branded with 
the name of heretics, and kingdoms were 
doomed to the ſword of vengeance. Theſe, 
more ſavage than thoſe who know only 
the religion of nature, delighted in the ago- 
nies of an expiring brother ; they ſaw the 
venerable ſage, and infants tender limbs, 
mangled, without ſtarting the tear of pity, 
or feeling the leaſt compaſſion,—as if the 
voice of nature was filenced when they 
diſobeyed the voice of God, which bade them 
love one another. What a wretched ſituation 
will thoſe delighters in blood find themſelves 
in, when they ſtand before the throne of 


God, are reminded of the piles of dead that 
were cut off from the living by their barba- 


fity, the ſcenes of ſlaughter that glutted 
_ their 
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their fury! Can they cry for mercy, who 
ſhewed no mercy ? | 

The ſpirit of perſecution ſeems now to 
give way to the humaner virtues ; yet the 
felicity that would ariſe from the union of 
ſoeial virtue with religion ſeems a bleſſing 
too great for men topermit, Whilſt charity 
and humanity ornament our nation, the li- 
centious pen would philoſophize away religi- 


on, or pull down the glorious fabric of Chriſ- 


tianity under the cloak of candid and hiſto- 
rical veracity. The former attacks the ſpi- 
ritual principle of Chriſtianity upon ma- 
terial grounds, and will diſbelieve, becauſe 


finite reaſon cannot fully comprehend in- 


finite wiſdom ;—the latter has raked up the 
arguments that the early enemies of Chriſti- 
anity ſtarted, and have had refuted, repre- 
ſenting the art of ſome crafty pretenders to 
work miracles as a means of bringing diſci- 
ples to Chriſt ; thereby depreciating its eſſen- 
tial worth, intimating that there is great 
plauſibility in the Jewiſh arguments againſt 


the abolition of their rites and ceremonies, 
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repreſenting the ſubtilties of diſputants and 
wanderings of theologiſts as primitive te- 
nets, intimating that the intercourſe of 
Chriſtians with Jews and Pagans (which was 
inevitable in the propagation of Chriſtiani- 
ty) as communion with their doctrines and 
rites, and pointing out the periods when 
Chriſtianity has been overpowered by the 
influx of barbarous nations; he leads the 
unguarded reader to think that, though his 
prudence and caution had induced him to 
ſay, Chriſtianity has obtained a remarkable 
victory over the eſtabliſhed religions of the earth, 
by the convincing evidence of doctrine, and the 
ruling providence of God, yet, in reality, it 


has no real worth, no divine protection, 


but owes its progreſs and advancement to 
ſubtilty and the love of innovation. Thus 
the hiſtorian ſheaths the ſubtle poiſon in 
the dreſs of reading, and diffuſes it abroad 
on the ſofter wings of candour;—he ſpreads 


his bright plumage as if to conceal latent. 


gulle, and juſt leaves room to ſee it under 
the faireſt garb. 
Thus 
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Thus are thoſe evils revived in theſe days, 
which the elegant Syneſius ſpread in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century; and thus have 
pride, vanity, luſt, and ambition, drawn 
forth the ſword, mental and material, a- 
gainſt the croſs of Chriſt, in all ages of the 


church. Unhappy paſſions, baneful to em- 
pire, at enmity with public and private 
peace, that would expel God from the 
government of his creature, and leave them 
as in a deſart, without a guide to direct 
their bewildered ſteps! When theſe wri- 
tings, ſo unfriendly to ſocial union, to tem- 
poral happineſs, that they would deliver 
up the brother to death, and the father 
the child, and induce the children to riſe 
up againſt their parents and cauſe them to 
be put to death, fall in our way, let us take 
up the Goſpel, read the fair pages of bene- 
volence, and think whether its divine diſ- 
penſations of mercy and goodneſs to the 
foul and body, do not deſerve the ſincereſt 
attachment; whether the comfort, the de- 
light, they bring to the heart, are not more 

| valu- 
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valuable than all the ingenious ſubtilties 
of {kiIful writers, which ſhew a ſtrength of 
genius, but bring not a grain of peace to 
the mind. Should ſuch a one appear a- 
mong us, let us ſhew him that the Goſpel 
doctrines are no leſs amiable in their opera- 
tions than beautiful in their ſimplicity, 
by treating him with benevolence and con- 
deſcenſion ; and, acting in this manner by 
each other, without being leſs learned, ſen- 
ſible, or elegant in our manners, we ſhall 
deſtroy that ſpirit of arrogance, which clo- 
ſes the ear againſt inſtruction, and hinder 
much contention and ill-will. We ſhall 
raiſe up the kingdom of mildneſs, benigni- 
ty, and love; the true reign of Chriſt upon 
earth, that will not end with days, or a 
thouſand years, but, preparing us here for 
the enjoyment of celeſtial happineſs, ac- 
company us to all eternity | 
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po art thou? —I/hat ſayeſt thou of thyſelf? 


"THIS queſtion, which the Jews put 

to St, John to know his character, 
is a point of knowledge of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to every individual perſon; yet 
of ſo ſimple a nature, that each of us 
may attain it, without any particular la- 
bour or ſtudy, by looking into our ge- 
neral conduct, examining our hearts, ob- 
ſerving our habits, and, when we diſco- 
ver our prevailing propenſity, there to fix 
our attention wich peculiar ſtrictneſs: the 
diſcoveries, we ſhall then make, we ſhall 
find to be the leading lines of our charac- 
ters; we may, in the proceſs of ſelf-exami- 
nation, ſee other ſubordinate follies, that 
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diverſify and complicate the view of onr- 
ſelves; but that is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, what 
denotes us, and will fix the 1dea of us in 
the book of heaven and on the tongues of 
men. 

To know one's ſelf has been thought a 
high attainment by ancient philoſophers; 
but the principles, on which philoſophers 
founded the excellence of that knowledge, 
are too barren and fruitleſs for a Chriſtian ; 
and, to know the effect an unreſtrained pro- 
penſity may have on the blood, the deſtruc- 
tion particular habits will bring on the hu- 
man frame, 1s too ſterile to raiſe the admi- 
ration, or ſatisfy the defire, of a Chriſtian : 
he looks on theſe principles and effects as 
tranſient ; but, having eternity in view, is 
ſtruck with horror at the violence of the 
paſſion, and reſolves to remove it from his 
heart, as an imperious enemy, determined 
upon his deſtruction, aiming to bring ruin 
upon his ſoul and body. 

The paſſion, which we particularly in- 
dulge, will be found on examination, to be 

the 


1 


the origin and cauſe of the greater part of 
the ſins we commit; the principle that co- 
lours our ideas, ſentiments, and manners, 
and the occaſion of thoſe events which ter- 
minate in miſery and unhappineſs: a pow- 
er this, ſo extenſive and general, that it 
ſeems to comprehend our being, and enter 
into the very eſſence of our nature: not that 
it is naturally ſo ſtrong; but, fed by indul- 
gence, it acquires ſo much ſtrength and 
ſuperiority, that all other paſſions ſeem to 
be produced by it, or at leaſt to be engaged 
in its ſervice, and given to pleaſe and ad- 
vance it. 

The prevailing propenſity ſo effectually 
poſſeſſes the underſtanding, that it perceives 
no ill in its own proceeding, without dark- 
ening it at all with reſpect to others ; you 
will ſcarcely find a man enormouſly vicious 
in one line of action, who does not abhor 
vices of another complexion ; he finds a 
thouſand reaſons to ſoften his own crimes, 
and brings all his paſſions to flatter his dar- 
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ling fin, but cannot ſee the leaſt room to 
palliate thoſe vices which others indulge 
themſelves in. Thouſands of living objects 
preſent themſelves to prove this truth: caſt 
around your reflections ; what abundant 
matter will ye find to criminate in others, 
yet each of you has the happineſs to be plea- 
ſed with himſelf, and thinks himſelf the 
only one that deſerves not the laſh of cen- 
ſure! When Eliſha told Hazael what mi- 
ſeries he ſhould bring on his country, he 
could not believe it poſſible for him to be- 
come ſo baſe: Is thy ſervant a dog, (ſaid he,) 
that be ſhould do this great thing? he had not 
yet tranſcended the bounds of moderation - 
and decency by habitually infringing them. 
When a bad diſpoſition is in its infant ſtate, 
the repreſentation of the full indulgence of 
it ſtrikes the mind with dread and horror, 
which habit gradually expunges. This fact, 
ſo evidently verified in Hazael, to the great 
diſgrace of our nature and underſtanding, 
frequently occurs in theſe modern days. 

Who bore a fairer character than Saul? he 
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was a choice young man and goodly, and there 
was not among the children of 1ſrael a goodli- 
er perſon than be; no one, whilſt he was un- 
der the parental eye, and was ſubject to the 
guidance of his father, was a greater orna- 
ment to his family and country ; but, when 
he had enjoyed the throne of Iſrael, was at 
liberty to indulge his diſpoſition, he became 
a ſlave to envy, he could not bear the bright 
endowments of David, and would have 
murdered the very man who ſaved his em- 
pire, and ſupported the dignity of his 
throne; whilſt Jonathan, his ſon, who had 
not been ſubjected by ſuch irrational influ- 
ence, breathed the ſpirit of virtue, and ad- 
mired the excellences of David, he felt a 
congenial glow of worth, and entered with 
generous, diſintereſted, zeal, into his in- 
tereſt and diſpoſition. 

Of all the paſſions, that torment the breaſt 
of man, pride ſeems the moſt prevalent: it 
may be produced by wealth or imaginati- 
on; the moſt trivial accompliſhments, beau- 
ty, elegance of dreſs, the fruits of others 
Aa 3 {kill, 
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ſkill, will raiſe the vapour in the brain, and 
make the devotee elbow the world, as if he 
alone was worthy to walk upon the grand 
incatre of the earth. When pride takes this 
turn, the malignity of it 1s ſpent in ridicu- 
louſneſs and folly : but, when men of rank 
and eminence think an eaſy affability infrin- 
ges their dignity, - that diſtance becomes 
their ſtation, —that condeſcending benevo- 


lence is beneath their rank, —every trivial in- 


cident, in the neceſſary intercourſe with their 
inferiors, may give them pain; freedom of 
expreſſion, ignorance of addreſs, and ina- 
bility to uſe a pleaſing ſtyle of language, may 
infringe their pride, and cauſe them to in- 
jure and diſlike the very perſon who is 
ſincerely attached to their perſons and inte- 


reſt. How often have we ſeen the hand of 


power oppreſs the man of virtue, him, who 
lived a life of innocence, honoured by his 
neighbours, and bleſſed by the poor, urged, 
it may be, by the malignity of ſlander, that 
piques their pride, and inflames their anger! 
Unhappy weakneſs ! thus to be the ſlave of 

paſſion, 
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paſſion, and, by one's own folly, to he ſub- 
ject to become the tool of another's vice! 
Whilſt the great openly diſcountenance 
and puniſh the oftender of thcir pride, 
the vulgar, whoſe want of power diſables 
them from acting openly, work in private 
to effect the fame end, whiſper the poiſon 
of defamation, and aſſiduouſly ſee! oppor- 
tunities to blacken his character, whilſt they 
lull him into inſuſpicion of their treachery, 
by being publicly polite, civil, and atten- 
tive. Can the ſubtle deſtroyer, who ſoftly 
flattered the mother of mankind to her ru- 
in, act with more baſeneſs? How mean and 
ungenerous how unworthy a Chriſtian.— 
thus to trample upon every principle that 
ſhould be dear to man! Is it not amazing, 
that rational beings will fly in the face of 
their God, and reject the bliſs of heaven, 
rather than not indulge their anger againſt 
a competitor for fame or intereſt, and fa- 
crifice their fellow- creatures to their pride! 
Where avarice is the leading diſpoſition, 
it is ſurprizing to lee the variety of ſhapes 
| Aa 4 it 
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it throws a perſon into ; every other paſſion 
ſabordinate to its will, every faculty of bo- 
dy and mind obedient to its direction, pur- 
ſues a ſeries of actions to gratify its views, 
that are generally of the baſeſt nature: you 
will one while ſee the avaricious man aſſume 
the dreſs of generoſity and charity to ac- 
quire reputation and attain to places of 
truſt and gain; at another time, affect the 
haughtieſt mien to keep his poor dependent 
from his door, and, under the guiſe of 
pride, conceal the narrownels of his heart ; 
and preſently you may ſee him fawn with 
the moſt abject ſervility at the feet of the 
opulent, or, to draw the rich heir into the 
ſnares he has laid for his fortune, he will 
waſte the well-being of thouſands, and add 
miſery to poverty to appropriate wealth, 
and ſell his conſcience and religion, as Ju- 
das did his Maſter, for gold! 

If ambition poſleſles the heart, it pours 
deſtruction, like a deluge, on all that ſtand 
in its way; loſt to the feelings of humanity, . 
the obligations cf religion and moral vir- 


tue, 
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tue, it draws, to its aſſiſtance, deceit, op- 
preſſion, treachery, and on this baſis riſes, 
to tower over the human ſpecies, and ren- 
der its poſſeſſor abhorred of men. To what 
abundant evils does the ſenſualiſt and vo- 
luptuary ſubject himſelf! He, who from 
his natural and acquired accompliſhments 
might have been an ornament to ſociety, a- 
miable in every view that grace and dignity 
can diſplay, under their influence becomes 
contemptible; a ſlave to proſtituted charms, 
he ſubmits to be a dupe of cunning, and 
the tool of baſeneſs; he waſtes his patrimo- 
ny, ſinks into diſtreſs, and is ſpurned by 
the very wretches on whom he has ſpent 
his fortune. Theſe events are every day be- 
fore our eyes; mourntul truths, diſgrace- 
ful to reaſon, that crop the blooming 
youth, and entail miſery on ſucceeding ge- 
nerations. When the paſſion devotes itſelf 
tothe luxuries of the table, how beaſtly do 
the animal powers appear! the former, like 
a ruin, will retain tome traces of his former 
beauty and excellence, but the latter, 1oii to 

the 
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the human faculties, ſinks into the obſce- 


neſt actions, extravagance, and folly, be- 
trays ſecrets, ruins domeſtic peace, and 
diſregards every duty, religious, moral, and 
ſocial. 

In vain do we attempt to rectify our con- 
duct; unleſs we eradicate the malevolence 
of the leading paſſion, inferior vices, ſubdue 
them as often as you can, will {ti!l return 
whilſt the fountain, from which they ſprang, 
remains, If you would act like children of 
God and diſciples of Chriſt, ſearch the re- 
ceſs of your heart, and ſubdue the ruling 
paſſion ; ſubordinate paſſions will naturally 
return to order, and your diſpoſition reco- 
veracomplexion worthy of a Chriſtian, Nay, 
would you appear in the world with under- 
ſtanding, and not be over-reached by the de- 
ſigningand artful, you muſt conquer it; for, 
thoſe, who have a deſign upon you, conſult 
your particular paſſion, diſcourſe, live, act, 
think, in a manner that will pleaſe it; they 
enter into your pleaſures and joys, your diſ- 


likes and averſions; they flatter your vanity 
| and 
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and cauſe their aſſociates to do the ſame 


to gain acce#: to your heart, and turn it to 
their own conveniency, without regarding 
whether they lead you into injuſtice and 
cruelty, or ſacrifice your fame and reputa- 
tion, 

The giving any paſſion the afcendency 
being thus dangerous, how cautious ought 
the great to be, leſt, dazzled by grandeur, 
they diſregard the growing tyrant; and the 
little, leſt a ſolicitude for terreſtrial things 
ſhould produce an offspring in their hearts 
that will maſter their reaſon, virtue, and 
humanity. How neceſſary is it to guard a- 
gainſt an evil, the more dangerous as it is 
moſt pleaſing to the affections; againſt a 
paſſion, that leads us by the moſt ſoothing 
deluſion to every miſery that reaſon dreads 
in time or eternity! How careful ſhould we 
be to apply our minds to watch and exd3. 
mine our hearts, to implore the aid of that 
preſiding Hand which governs the world, to 
keep us from violent deſires, to lead on the 


placid ſoul in ſoft repoſe, indifferent to 
earthly 


„ 
earthly things, fixed on the hopes of bliſs 
eternal! 

The perſonal evils which domineering 
paſſion brings on us, fatal as they are, do 
not ſhew all their malignity: it is true, it le- 
vels the body with the brute creation, de- 
prives families of peace and domeſtic com- 
fort, it brings the affluent to poverty, and 
fills the breaſt with pain and trouble ; but 
what are theſe temporal ills to the poiſon it 
pours on the mind, the turn it gives to ſen- 
timent and judgement! The mind, impreſſed 
and overpowered by licentiouſneſs, concurs 
and approves it, eaſily. coincides with what 
gives us pleaſure, and finds out arguments 
to countenance and ſupport it; lays down 
maxims, from them draws concluſions, and 
forms plans of action; ſo that, although it 
acts uniformly ill, yet the conſiſtency of 
its conduct with its maxims fatisfies the 
judgement: for, if it had not ſome fixed 
authority to countenanee what it did, it 
would be miſerable; remorſe would perpe- 

tually 
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tually harrow it, if that, which it did, ap- 
peared in the frightful ſhape of ſin. 

Men, who are ſolicitous to pleaſe God, 
will often have a thouſand delicate appre- 
henſions leſt they tranſcend the bounds of 
duty, or fall ſhort of what they owe their 
Creator and neighbour; they will doubt 
whether, in their commercial intercourſe, 
certain degrees of profit are lawful; they 
will fear leſt the cold indifference and haugh- 
ty diſtance, with which they treat their 
neighbour, ſhould be a violation of chriſ- 
tian charity; they will conſider how far 
wit and raillery are conſiſtent with bencvo- 
lence, or whether ſarcaſtic conſtructions 
and cenſure are agreeable to goſpel-love and 
harmony; their conſciences will induce them 
to conſider how far immoderate ſports and 
entertainments are conſiſtent with prudence, 
and point out the danger of a life of effemi- 
nate indolence and ſenſual lazineſs. Theſe 
ideas will often occur to thoſe whole con- 
ſciences are attentive to their being in the 
favour of God: but the malignity of paſſi- 

on 
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on annihilates this fine ſenſibility, and paſ- 
ſes by the conſideration of every thing that 
does not coincide with its views; ſuppreſ- 
ſing all doubts that may ariſe, not by in- 
veſtigation or argument, but by contemp. 
tuous neglect ; rejecting the voice of reaſon, 
and the opinions of thoſe who have been 
diſtinguiſhed for wiſdom and virtue, they 
involve all doubts of conſcience in the max- 
ims they have founded for their own con- 
veniency, and, with a kind of libertiniſm 
that differs not from folly, expunge, even 
from reflection, every truth that would ſhew 
their vices, and entertain every notion that 
renders licentiouſneſs palatable, and every 
idea, however baſe or abſurd, that can 
make them pleaſed with themſelves. 
Though each is exceedingly ingenious 
in palliating an attack upon his own reign- 
ing paſſion, he by no means grants that 
latitude to others, but can be exceeding ſe- 
vere upon the miſconduct of his neighbour. 
Can any being be more indelicate and offen- 


five to God and man, ſays he, than thoſe 
wretches 


„ 
wretches who hurt your ears with their oaths 
and execrations, who centaminate the houſe 
of God by their appearance in it, who are 
the peſt of ſociety, the abhorrence of good 
men, whoſe profaneneſs deſerves the hand 
of vengeance, the thunder of God's wrath 
to burſt upon their impious heads? Yet he 
thinks it no offence, to God or man, to 
encourage thoſe crimes by ſoftening the 
puniſhment of them for a little gold, 
thinks it no ill to pervert the ſpirit of 
the laws, to ſacrifice the fame of an honeſt 
man, the virtue of the innocent to his own 


peculiar gain, intereſt, or humour! Can 


any thing be ſo deſtructive, ſays he, to 
public induſtry and the ſpirit of commerce, 
as not paying to every individual his due? 
Will genius exert itſeif when diſcouraged, 
and ability be animated when it can find no 
reward? Vet ſee, this noble fire of regard for 
the public weal, this generous friend to 
worth, to genius, and virtue, heſitates not 
a moment to purloiu the orphan's fortune, 
and beggar the debending artiſt: and yet 

this 
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this man will find arguments to dpprove his 
conduct, and prevail upon the genteeler 
ranks of people to pay him as much defe- 
rence and reſpect as they would to a man of 
morals and honour ; ſuch prevalence has 
ſelf-love and the admiration of riches over 
the love of God | 

Was the malignity of the tyrant paſſion 
of ſhort duration,—could there be a period 
aſcertained when reaſon would gain her na- 
tive aſcendency and permit the mind to diſ- 
tinguiſh right from wrong, -was there a cer- 
tain moment when the glory of truth mu 
irradiate the ſoul, —we might ſtill bear with 
its fury, and patiently hope for the mercy 
of God: but the misfortune is, that it ſel- 
dom ends with time; long uſed to fetter the 
mind, it loſes not its graſp before the hand 
of death diſſolves the mortal ſtate. Tremen- 
dous thought how dreadful muſt it be to 
ſtep into eternity with the burning rage of 
paſſion! appear before the tribunal of Chriſt, 
in the ſight of millions, in the dreſs of fin, 
at enmity with God Nature trembles at 


her 
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her fate; a fate moſt certain, inevitable, 
eternal Ho can it poſſibly be otherwiſe ? 
for, paſſion taking poſſeſſion of the affec- 
tions of the heart and mind, they have not 
a motion that is not dictated by it, not a 
ſecret ſpring of thought or action, that 
does not feel its influence. This 1s the 
point that ſhould make us excecdingly at- 
tentive to the motions of our hearts, the 
indulgence of a violent paſſion : have you 
not obſerved, that thoſe who have habitua- 
ted themſelves to neglect the public worſhip 
of God, go on in their inattention to 
death ?—Have you not ſeen thoſe, who have 
embibed the poiſon of hatred, carry it with 
them to the grave, and even ule arguments 
to ſupport their inveteracy? Have you not 
obſerved that the debauchee, in his old age, 
recounts his former ſenſuality with pleaſure, 
and ſeems to glory in dying a facrifice to 
the idol of impurity ? Habit had poſſeſſed 
their ſeat of reaſon, and animal propenſi- 
ties ſuperſeded the influence of their ſouls, 
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and, of courſe, they muſt die in their fins, 
John viii. 21. 
Nature certainly trembles at eternal pu- 
niſhment, and the wicked perſon will not 
readily believe, that a being, ſo dear as he is 
to himſelf, can be ſo odious to another as 
to receive eternal miſery from him: but this 
is vain ſelf-love; every man ſhall be reward- 
ed according to his deeds; and common ſenſe 
tells us, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who 
have ſpent a life, in gratifying avarice, am- 
bition, ſenſuality, or revenge, to poſſeſs 
thoſe virtues which are contrary to their 
favourite principles, that can alone entitle 
them to mercy. If they cannot have them 
here, is it poſſible for them to reform their 
deſires, when the day of reformation is no 
more ? Can they emerge from the abyſs of 
vice, and expand, as the ſun of glory, in 
purity ? Can they fight the good fight of 
faith, and, as the ſaints of light, receive 
the reward of having ſubdued the fleſh, 
when their fleſh has, in the chambers of 
death, undergone corruption ? Vain mor- 
tals! 
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tals ! either reſign your ſins, or relinquiſh 
the hopes of celeſtial happineſs. 

Alas! ſays he, how hard is my deſtiny! I 
feel the gnawing fangs of avarice in my 
heart, I am hurried on by ambition, and 
am impelled to revenge in defence of my 
reaſon ! What can Il do? I would to God 
theſe paſſions were not in me; but they 
have hold on my affections, they govern my 
mind, and force every power to indulge 
and gratify them; I may as ſoon diſſolve my 
nature as eradicate them, and pull out my 
heart as attempt to remove what circu- 
lates through every vein: if I conquer them 
to day, to-morrow they return, and my re- 
ſiſtance ſeems to fire them with double 
force. How dreadful is my fate! theſe I 
cannot ſubdue, and yet I muſt totally con- 
quer them, or die eternally | Thus unhap- 
pily ſituated is a man, oppreſſed with the 
burden of his wickedneſs. How much to be 
dreaded then is the indulgence of fin ? 
What folly is it to ſuffer vice to gain the aſ- 
cendency over us, and incorporate itſelf ſo 

Bb2 ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly with our faculties, that even our 
reaſon cannot ſubdue 1t ! The taſk truly is 
difficult! To counteract the paſſions, and 


overturn habits, is to lacerate nature: yet 


the conteſt may not be long; victory is not 
impoſſible, but it is abſolutely neceſſary. The 
ſooner then you enter upon the conflict the 
better; you know not the aids that will flow 
in upon you, you know not the power of 
divine grace ; the aſſiſting hand of heaven 
is ſtretched out to penitent ſinners, and 
mercy ever ready to be diſpenſed by God, 
When St. Paul felt a thorn in the fleſh, and the 
meſſenger of Satan buffeted him, be thrice be- 
fought the Lord that it might depart from him; 
his ſtrength failed him, and in the arduous 
conflict he had almoſt ſubmitted, when the 
goodneſs of God raiſed him up, and aſſured 

him: My grace is ſufficient for thee; my 
frength is made perfect in weakneſs. Thus 

the divine mercy intervened to ſave the apoſ- 
tle, and thus will it be extended to penitent 

ſinners, 5 
The 
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The wiſh to emerge from ſin 1s a good 
ſign of reformation to feel its bondage; ar- 
gues that it does not fit eaſy, that it is not 
pleaſing. Whencedoes this diſpleaſure ariſe ? 
not from your natural powers; they are 
corrupted ; but from a ſuperior influence, 
which conviaces you that fin is contrary to 
the beſt hopes of your being ; this is called 
the illuminations of grace, that enlighten 
the underſtanding to perceive your real 
ſtate; that internal conviction, which ſpeaks 
with peculiar eloquence, and draws you to 
religion and virtue, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of habit, Have not your hearts 
often felt the pangs of the miſerable, and 
prompted you to relieve their pains? Have 
not humane ations given you pleaſure and 
ſelf. approbation ? Has the icy hand ot death 
ſnatched from the circle of your compani- 
ons a youth in the prime of hfe, your 
boſom friend, or reſpected neighbour?— Have 
you ſeen the pious communicant offer up 
the grateful offerings of a devout ſoul to 
Bb 3 his 
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his God ?—Have not theſe drawn you to look 
within, to recolle&t, that miſery may befal 
you, that death may ſuddenly tranſlate you 
to unknown regions ? and therefore you 
ought to lift up your minds and enter into 
an intercourſe with God. Theſe are the 
workings of divine grace, of that Almighty 
influence which continually labours for 
your falvation, that leaves you in no dan- 
gers or difficulties, and, with inceſſant vi- 
gilance, watches over your ſouls to conduct 

them to bliſs. 
Encourage, then, my brethren, the growth 
of that divine influence ; labour with it to 
ſubdue your paſſions; tremble not at the 
trial; you know God is ready to aſſiſt you, 
you know his power 1s ſufficient to raiſe 
you. Will not he, who has already ſought 
you out in the abyſs of ſin, and rouſed 
your minds to conſideration when they 
were burdened with vice, continue to aid 
and aſſiſt you? This you doubt not; you 
know that God's goodneſs can never ceale, 


you 
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you know our heavenly Father is delighted 
by the converſion of a ſinner, that he is 
ever ready to help, aſſiſt, and Tupport, the 
penitent :—but the real caſe is, you hate the 
conflict, it is diſagreeable to oppoſe an evil 
that has endeared itſelf to you, that indul- 
ges, fawns on, and flatters, you ; you are 
not deſirous of a victory, which is to be at- 
tained by the ſacrifice of what has long gi- 
yen you pleaſure, 

But remember, however fond you may 
be of your carnal attachments, your eter- 
nal ſalvation reſts upon their deſtruction ; 
you muſt triumph over them, or never en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven. If you die in 
your ſins, the time will be paſt for peni- 
tence, and the cries for mercy will not a- 
vail in the hour of judgement. Let us, then, 
implore the Almighty to ſtrengthen our 
feeble hearts, to ſupport us in a work 
that is to decide our eternal being. And 
do thou, O Father of mercies, after thou 
haſt enabled us to ſubdue our reigning 
B b 4 paſſion, 
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paſſion, keep us from relapſing into fin, 
lead us in the path of piety here, and, when 
thou ſhalt think proper, advance us to 
glory in thy celeſtial kingdom, through 
the merits of Chriſt Jeſus our Saviour, 


SERMON 


SERMON XVI. 


ECCLESIASTES XII. 13. 


Fear God, and ꝶeep his commandments ; for, 


this is the whole duty of man. 


O ſpeak of the beauty of piety in an 

age of diſſipation and licentiouſneſs, 

to endeavour to ſhew the value and excel- 
lence of religion at a time when few regard 
it, 1s an undertaking that ſeems to promiſe 
little ſucceſs, but great mortification to the 
preacher's zeal; for, however amiable and 
lovely religion is in itſelf, if it receives no 
regard or attention from the world, the in- 


eſtimable bleſſings, which men may enjoy by 


uniting with it, muſt be loſt and unknown 
to them; and ſorry am I to know the little 
reſpect piety receives from mankind, though 
it is a point of refinement that would do 
honour to grandeur and elegance; yet, as 

if 
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if the ſoul alone was unworthy eſtimation, 
that is neglected, whilſt every other parti- 
cular in which elevation of genius is diſco- 
vered, is admired: they relate with pleaſure 
the magnanimity and bravery of heroes of 
antiquity; they applaud the lawgiver, mo- 
raliſt, and philoſopher, Who formed, inſtruct. 
ed, and adorned, the infant ſtates of the 
world: the piety of men of old is remem- 
bered with approbation; but that, which 
had ſo much merit ſome thouſand years 
ſince, has loſt its virtue now; few honour 
or regard it ; what was conſidered as ex- 
preſſing the dignity of a great mind is now, 
by what fatality I cannot imagine, looked 
upon as the ſign of a contracted genius 
and poor ſpirit. 

Thoſe who do not carry their devotion 
to the world ſo far, and have ſome defe- 
rence for piety, yet pay it cold eſteem ; they 
acknowledge that Chriſtianity 1s a beautiful 
ſcheme conducive to peace and falvation, 
but conſider its regularity as mournful, 
gloomy, and deſtructive of temporal de- 

light; 
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light; whilſt others, who object not to the 
uniformity and regularity of its precepts, 
look upon its doctrines as impracticable, 
too ſublime for men to execute, and, from 
this ſuppoſition of difficulty, relinquiſh all 
endeavours to obey them. 

I beg leave to aſſure people of theſe ſenti- 
ments, that the excellence of piety is as pure 
and brilliant at this time as it was when it 
made the ancients ſo illuſtrious ; that it is 
by no means gloomy, or ſubverſive of tem- 
poral delight, ; that Chriſtianity, where it 
ſhines with peculiar ſplendor, offers no 
doctrines eſſential to ſalvation, but what 
may be obeyed with caſe, pleaſure, and joy. 
Therefore, engrave on your hearts the ad- 
vice of Eccleſiaſtes, Fear God, and keep bis 
commandments ; inſtructions that will bring 
more ſolid honour to you than ever was 
derived from the moſt juſt inſcriptions, to 
perpetuate your fame, on braſs or marble, 

In order to ſee this truth diſtinctly, we 
will conſider man as created by God, united 
in ſociety, and obliged to attend to what is 
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due to himſelf; and we ſhall find, that, in 
all theſe particulars, piety will convey more 
dignity to him, and repreſent him in a more 
reſpectable light than any other quality 
whatever, 

Firſt, we will confider how neceſſary pi- 
ety is to us, as creatures of God. 

No man is ignorant that his being, and 
exiſtence, here, is by the divine will; no 
man 1s at a loſs to ſay whence he draws 
thoſe various ſupplics, which fill his heart 
with comfort ; nor does he look around, 
ſee and enjoy the rich gifts of nature, with- 
out acknowledging God to be their pri- 
mary cauſe. Theſe are obligations ſo great 
and dear to us, that we cannot but wiſh 
their continuance we mult love and ad- 
mire the Author of theſe bleſſings, and de- 
fire to render ourſelves pleaſing to him; 
nature prompts us to aſſimilate ourſelves to 
what gives it dignity and diſtinction; and 
what is ſo full of honour and dignity as 
to reſemble God, the fountain of all great- 
neſs and eminence ? Should you reſemble 


an 


SD 

an earthly prince in perſon or manner, you 
feel importance: ſhould you execute his 
commands, and be permitted to carry his 
will into execution, you value yourſelves 
upon being his ſervants: the firſt noble- 
man thinks it an addition to his grandeur 
to be near the throne, and obey his ſove- 
reign's will. Is there ſo much honour in 
ſerving an earthly maſter? How great the 
glory in ſerving the great ſovereign Lord of 
the univerſe! It is the higheſt rank attain- 
able by man. All employments that here 
attract our notice, and give diſtinction, 
however elevated they may be, fall ſhort 
of the deſires of man, and of courſe do not 
give him the degree of perfection he aſpires 
to. But piety, which clevates us to God, 
gives us all that we can wiſh, ſupplies us 
with all the dignity and honour we can de- 
fire, is the completion of human perfection, 
the higheſt attainment a man can arrive at 
here; for, the ſtep above it is celeſtial glory ! 
If we examine the nature of terreſtrial 
things, and the nature of piety, we ſhall 
find 
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find in the latter a degree of excellence in- 
finitely ſuperior to the former; for, the en- 
gagements of pleaſure, amuſement, ambi- 
tion, and the illuſtrious poſſeſſions of rank, 
wealth, and honours, have ſeverally their 
moments of anxiety and care: ſolicitous to 
retain what they poſſeſs, and puſh on to 
other diſtinctions, the mind is kept in a 
continual round of agitation, often ſubject 
to mortifications, and bewildered in a mix- 
ture of pleaſure, pain, exultation, and mor- 
tification : this 1s not the fate of a heart 
poſſeſſed of piety ; it has not the objects of 
the former, and 1s not ſubject to the de- 
predations which the changeableneſs of 
carthly things ever make upon our peace 
and quiet; for, having fixed the mind on 
one immutable object, God, it meditates on 
him day and night; and, raifed above the 
effects of terreſtrial things, it is not diſ- 
turbed by them, but, being conjoined to 
its divine Lord and Saviour, lives here 
with him in ſpiritual union, and antetaſtes 
the joys it ſhall partake with him in heaven. 

What 
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What a charming ſituation 1s theirs, who 
thus eſteem it their higheſt honour to unite 
with God, and obey his ſovereign will ! 
What a difference is there between them 


and us! We, loſt in the wiles of worldly 


affairs, are banded about by every blaſt of 
paſſion, full of trouble, care, anxiety : ſue- 
ceſsful, we ſwell with pride, and drag on 
thouſands of mortifications, which follow 
haughtineſs, and the expectation of ho- 
mage: unfortunate, we grieve, deſpond, 
ſink into miſery, abhor the light, and with 
for relief in the ſilent chambers of death. 
Whilſt they, ſuſtained by the hand of hea- 
ven, animated by the communion of God 
whom they adore, walk in the path of life 
with peace and ſecurity, and, triumphing 
over the attacks of ſenſe, maintain a pu- 
rity of ſoul, more beautiful and valuable 
than all the ſplendor and greatneſs of this 
world: this is the true dignity of man. 

We ſeldom ſee any greatneſs or excel- 
lence in the virtuous ſtruggling with mis- 
fortune; we avoid their ſight as if they 
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breathed a peſtilential air; the rich and 
powerful, mighty conquerors ! who have 


the merit of ſlaughtering millions of their 
fellow-creatures, ſtrike the ſenſes, affect 


our admiration, and lead us captive ſlaves 


to their power and influence : but, if we 
will allow the Almighty to be a competent 
judge of the true dignity of man, theſe 
will loſe their greatneſs, and piety will be 
found to be eminent and honourable. He, 
from his throne, beholds the battles of the 
mighty, the fury of civil diſcord, the re- 
volutions of vaſt empires, the effects of am- 
bition, pride, or luſt, Can theſe incite ad- 
miration in God? Do they not infringe 
the univerſal band of love and harmony, 
that God ordered to pervade creation, and 
offend the laws of nature? We too may 
have ſeen armies of piſmires waſte their 
hillock 1n their rage for dominion; but 


their victories never incited our admiration, 


or gave the victor, in our opinion, a ſha- 
dow of ſuperior excellence; their utmoſt 
attempts are inadequate to human genius, 

| and 
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and manly virtue. The objects, which our 
heavenly Father views with pleaſure are 
thoſe that bear a ſimilitude to his own at- 
tributes: the external contingencies of 
wealth or grandeur have no affinity with 
the virtues of the ſoul ; they neither raiſe 
or diminiſh the poſſeſſor in the ſight of 
heaven, their relation is merely earthly : but, 
to maintain an irreproachable, religious, 
and virtuous, character, when the body is 
afflicted on account of piety ; ſtill to ſup- 
port a ſuperiority, when the paſſions, af- 
fections, and tendereſt feelings of nature, 
are attacked; ſhews dignity above any thing 
| ſeen in animal nature, an alliance and affi- 
nity with God, which is the true greatneſs 

of man. | 
Secondly, we will conſider the excellence 
of piety in a man, as a member of ſociety. 
The ſpirit of piety induces us to per- 
form, with exactneſs, the obligations we 
are under to the ſeveral claſſes of men, 
whether it be in the commercial world, 
public employments, or places of truſt and 
Cc confidence ; 
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confidence; and never can deviate from 
that amiable diſpoſition, becauſe the rule 
of its conduct is to do what is moſt agree- 
able to the will of God, and the effect of it 
is the moſt pleaſing ſatisfaction of ſelf- 
approbation and applauſe. If you are a 
good father, a dutiful child, a ſincere 
friend, a good ſubject, a juſt judge, a reli- 
gious obſerver of your word, a tender maſ- 
ter, charitable, and benevolent, you have 
immediately the happineſs, that reſults from 
theſe virtues; the return of affection from 
your children and relations gives your 
hearts the ſweeteſt ſenſations of pleaſure ; 
the praiſe and honour you receive from 
your fellow- creatures are the richeſt re- 


wards you can poſſibly enjoy, more delight- 


ful than language can expreſs or imagi- 


nation conceive, And, although ſome 
have averred, that theſe ſocial virtues may 
be entertained independent of religion, I 
will venture to affirm, that, in whatever 
region or ſociety they are valucd, that va- 
lue does not ariſe from natural dictates, 

| but 
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but from rational deduction that they will 
be pleaſing to God, and practical experience 
of their amiableneſs and worth in ſociety: 
this is piety towards God and piety to- 
wards man, that moſt beautiful of all prin- 
ciples, which delights in ſerving God, acting 
juſtly in ſociety, and performing the more 
tender virtues of Chriſtianity and huma- 
nity, the firſt link in the chain which unites 
God and man, the firſt ſtep in that grada- 
tion which elevates the ſoul from earth to 
heaven. 

Sycophancy and hypocriſy ſometimes de- 
ceive us into an opinion of another's virtue 
and goodneſs; glare and oſtentation have 
dazzled the underſtanding, and led it into 
error with reſpect to real worth; but no 
man is in danger of being impoſed upon, 
either in examining his own heart or ano- 
ther's virtue, if he obſerves he 1s humane, 
humble, and juſt; for, theſe are the natural 
effects of piety: a quality ſo excellent in 
itſelf, that, although the utility of riches 
makes them deſirable, although rank and 
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power, from their ſocial importance, make 
them reſpectable; yet, inconnect them with 
piety, to what a contemptible lowneſs do 
they fall! See a Caligula on a throne; his 
grandeur and power cannot ſcreen him from 
abhorrence : behold a Pilate ; you are ſtruck 
with deteſtation : you will pay a deference 
to the high rank they bear in ſociety; but 
you will be diſguſted at their want of hu- 
manity, chaſtity, honour, and probity ; no- 
thing reigns in the human heart irreproach- 
ably but virtue; that receives the approba- 
tion of the wiſe, the great, the good; nay, 
the wicked, who decry it in word and action, 
hold it in ſecret honour; their pride will 
not permit them to acknowledge themſelves 
in error, and the dread of eternal miſery 
makes them ſeek for arguments to flatter 
their conſciences. But why do they take 
all this trouble, if they do not know they 
have offended virtue? Her ways are ſo plain 
and evident, that they want no arguments 
to prove them true; their attempts to 
clothe their follies in the dreſs of virtue 
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prove their eſteem for it : that divine ray, 
which animates our mortal frame, which 
gives us thought, and enlightens our fa- 
culties to reaſon and reflection, opens to 
every underſtanding the undoubted truth, 
that virtue alone is ineſtimable, precious, 
bliſsful, immortal. 

Thirdly, we will conſider piety relative 
to ourſelves individually. 

If piety is excellent in ſociety at large, 
how much more is it when applied imme- 
diately to ourſelves? How great and amiable 
muſt the effect of that virtue be on an in- 
dividual, which, circulating through a 
community, forms the bands of benevo- 
lence and harmony, civility and kindneſs, 
the very nature of which 1s to govern by 
the rules of moſt improved reaſon, by the 
pure precepts of the Goſpel, to ſubdue the 
paſſions, and ſuppreſs that impetuoſity and 
fury, which render men diſguſtful and dan- 
gerous to each other! This is the principle, 
which ſhews reaſon in the faireſt point of 
view, and directs the mental powers to rec- 
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tify our paſſions, and ſubdue unruly af- 
fections: this reſtrains ambition from 
trampling on humanity, and ſuppreſſes the 
malignity of envy : this deſtroys pride and 
arrogance, luſt and ſenſuality, the diſtur- 
bers of the world: this gives magnanimity 
in times of diſtreſs, renders characters 11- 
luſtrious, and ſhews the mind in a ſtyle of 
greatneſs ſuperior to the united force of 
malevolence and power : this is the genuine 
nature of piety. By what other qualifica- 
tion can a man become thus amiable and 
eminent? Does the wiſdom of a philoſo- 
pher, the ingenuity of an artiſt, the pene- 
tration of a politician, the knowledge of 
the human heart, or do the brighteſt ef- 
forts of human genius, produce the com- 
fort, dignity, and honour, that are the re- 
ſult of piety? May they not be blended 
with luſt, irreligion, the blackeſt train of 
vices? Are they not often found to be ac- 
companied with attendants that make ho- 
nour and virtue bluſh ? that ſtain the meri- 
torious part of character, and expunge all 

their 
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their worth? Is it poſſible for any effort, 
power, or quality, merely human, to ef- 
face the ſpots which great abilities receive 
from vicious connexions? Animal diſpoſi- 
tions and temporal qualities have an affi- 
nity with them, and will increaſe rather 
than leſſen them; but the inſtant piety 
unites her influence to genius, as if it re- 
ceived divine animation, the whole cha- 
racter becomes fair, excellent, and admi- 
rable. From a knowledge of this truth, 
the moral philoſophers of old inferred, that 
virtue was the ſovereign good of man; and 
certainly with much juſtice and truth: for, 
what can be ſo excellent as that which ob- 
viates the malign effects of vice ! The pain 
and miſery attendant on folly and wicked- 
neſs ſtrengthen the bands of ſocial love 
and harmony, and encourage every idea 
and action that can raiſe our temporal 
fame and forward our advancement to 
celeſtial glory. This truth will be ſeen 
with the greateſt clearneſs, if we juſt re- 
flect, that we draw our happinels from 
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obedience to the laws of God, the grand 
rules which arrange our affections, direct 
our hearts, and govern our wills. As in 
civil government all 1s regularity, peace, 
and unity, whilſt we obey the wiſe direc- 
tions of ſovereign power; ſo, in the cor- 
poreal body, all is calmneſs and harmony, 
whilſt the paſſions are ſubject to reaſon, and 
reaſon to the voice of God. 
This is the channel that has ever con- 
veyed the ſoft balm of comfort to the af- 
Aided; the gentle voice which whiſpers 
peace to the miſerable, renders the croſs of 
Chriſt eaſy, and gives the heart placidity in 
times of the worſt complexion. Can the 
impious and diſobedient ſay they enjoy this 
happineſs? It is impoſſible they ſhould: 
giving themſelves up to the indulgence of 
paſſion, they are never at reſt ; ever in the 
extreme, ambition ſets them looſe to hu- 
manity ; luſt and ſenſuality fink them into 
meanneſs and brutality ; they love to folly, 
hate with rage, are jealous to madneſs, and 
in affliction fink into cowardly deſpon- 
dency ; 
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dency : neglected of man, unknown to 
God, they have no reſource to avert the 
black impreſſions of terror and deſpair, 

A man of piety cannot fall into theſe 
unhappy extremes: if the laws of Chriſti- 
anity reſtrain his defires, or he ſuffers in 
diſcharging his duty, he acts as the man of 
honour does in his country's cauſe, who 
does not permit his particular inconve- 
nience to hinder his engaging in the public 
good, and thinks the ſelf- ſatisfaction he 
ſhall reap, from having acquitted himſelf 
honourably to the ſociety of which he is a 
member, ample compenſation for his tem- 
poral ſuffering : in like manner, the pious 
man draws not his pleaſure from his im- 
mediate ſituation, but from the conviction 
of having done his duty, of having acted 
in obedience to the primary laws of his ſu- 
perior nature, which prompt him to ſecure 
his eternal ſalvation ; and thus, drawing his 
pleaſure from reaſon and the hopes of im- 
mortality, from. principles that are immu- 

table 
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table and eternal, goes through life with 
uniform peace and calmneſs, 
Thoſe who give themſelves up to terreſ- 
trial things, and engage in them with 
warmth and. ardor, muſt partake of their 
fluctuating nature; and, whenever they take 
an unfortunate turn, receive grief equal to 
the earneſtneſs with which they attached 
themſelves to them: whereas men of piety 
cannot ſuffer in the ſame degree, becauſe, 
though they enter into friendſhip with ſin- 
cerity, indulge parental, filial, and ſocial, 
affection, and have nice ſentiments of ho- 
nour, it is with ſubmiſſion to the divine 
will ; ſo that, whenever their tender affec- 
tions are, in the courſe of nature, or by 
accident, affected, their minds govern their 
paſſions, and ſoften the ſtings of grief by 
a ſenſe of ſubmiſſion to the will of God. 
How excellent then is that obedience to 
the divine will, that ſteady reliance on the 
protection of heaven, which averts the ar- 
rows of ſin, the malevolence of the world, 
and plants in our breaſts joy and co aſola- 
tion! 
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tion ! How delightful is the quality, which 
incircles the ſoul with beams of comfort, 
whilſt all around us 1s turbulence, diſtrac- 
tion, and miſery! Does not every motive, 
that reaſon, prudence, and judgement, can 
offer, incite us to attain it? Does not every 
ſpring of honour and glory encourage us 
to ſeek this parental care of heaven, the 
protecting hand of God? Let us ſeek it, 
then, my fellow-Chriſtians, as holy David 
recommends us, wth the whole heart: let us 
fix our reſolutions to ſerve God, and divine 
grace will ſoon direct our way. 

No quality is more eaſily acquired than 
piety: you cannot poſſibly fail of enjoying 
it if you are ſincerely and earneſtly wil- 
ling to poſleſs it; it depends totally on 
yourſelf, which cannot be ſaid of any other 
undertaking in life. Would you wiſh to be 
favoured with the protection of your ſove- 
reign, to be advanced in your profeſſion ? 
Beſides the many natural and acquired abi- 
lities neceſſary to that end, you will find 
abundant obſtacles in your way to hinder 

your 
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your promotion : you muſt have patrons, 


and the aſſiduity of friends, to puſh you 
forward ; merit alone will languiſh in ob- 
ſcurity. How many a brave man, after 
ſhedding his blood in his country's cauſe, 
is left to ſupport his mangled body with 
the mereſt pittance ! How many ingenious 
perſons, after ſpending their lives in appli- 
cation and ſtudy, are no more advanced 
than when they firſt entered upon their 
profeſſion ! Theſe are diſappointments in- 
cidental to temporal affairs; but there are 
no ſuch mortifications in the purſuit of 
piety ; that is within your own graſp, and 
can elevate you to rank and honour, 

The frowns of fortune ſtrew, indeed, 
the paths of life with thorns ; but even in 
this we have conſolation : if we have not 
the ſplendid gifts of affluence, we ſhall not 
be accountable for them hereafter ; for, the 
wiſdom of divine Providence has ordered 
that terreſtrial favours ſhall be employed to 
celeſtial ends; not to corporeal indulgences, 
but to advance the ſalvation of the igno- 

rant, 
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rant, the good of mankind, and the ho- 
nour of God. No man has an independent 
right to ſeclude them from the general 
good; but piety is a poſſeſſion open to the 
world; the noble and vulgar, the power- 
ful, rich, and poor, are here upon an equa- 
lity ; every one may enjoy the love of God, 
the brighteſt principle of piety ; no age or 
ſtation 1s excluded from it : no ſooner does 
reaſon dawn, than we ſee, with reverence, 
the works of God, and adore and love the 
Author of them; no ſooner do we reflect 
upon our origin, than we love the Being 
who gave us all we have, and feel a glow 
of piety, which ſhines with peculiar beau- 
ty on the throne, or in the humbler walks 


of life. 


Is then piety within the reach of every 
one? Is the door of heaven ready to be 
opened to us, knock at what hour we 
will? Are all the ſervants of Chriſt re- 
warded with equal glory? Let none then 


preſume to uſe the weak pretence of age, 
or employment, to keep them from ſeeking 


it. 
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it. Shall we reject the kingdom of heaven, 
becauſe we are connected with ſociety ? Or, 
ſhall we not ſtrive for celeſtial joys, be- 
cauſe the world has frowned upon us ? 
It would be ſingularly weak indeed to ſuf- 
fer the gloom of ſorrow, that ariſes from 
temporal concerns, to cloud the light of 
glory, which may irradiate our ſouls to all 
eternity. You may be too old to fill 
earthly offices, which require vigor, and 
activity of mind and body; but, though 
you are incapable of theſe, you may per- 
form the duties of piety : your youth, want 
of experience and ſagacity, may not permit 
you to be advanced to places of importance 
on earth; but heaven is open to every age; 
piety and virtue may be poſſeſſed by young 
and old. Do not be deterred from endea- 
vouring to gain it from apprehenſion of 
the difficulty : to ſtruggle with your paſ- 
ſions, and vanquiſh bad habits, will, doubt- 
leſs, give you tronble, but 1t 1s neceſſary to 
your ſalvation ; and what excellent action 
18 is performed without trouble? Do you not 

often 
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often encounter obſtacles in your temporal 
affairs, and think nothing of the bodily or 
mental exertion which is neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh your deſigns? And is heaven, the 
ſeat of felicity, of ſo little moment to you, 
that you grudge a little trouble to gain it? 
Doubt not of ſucceſs; God, who ſtirred 
up in your hearts the deſire of piety, will 
never relinquiſh the care of you, or ceaſe 
to animate your righteouſneſs, until he has 
brought it to perfection in heaven. Let 
not the many interruptions that diſturb 
your piety hinder your adherence to it: 
they are as ſhadows, that, for a moment, 
cloud the faireſt day, and, from the con- 
flict, leave your virtue brighter, make you 
admired here, and eſteemed by your hea- 

venly Father. Encourage then the growth 
of piety in your hearts; it will ſoften your 
afflictions, will give you placid peace in 
this life, and, when you come to thoſe joy- 
ful regions, where grief and ſorrow never 
are, —when you enter thoſe bliſsful man- 
ſions, where nothing but delight and com- 


fort 
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fort flow. what tongue can ſpeak the ecſtaſy 
that it will- give to your minds! Here you 
taſte the ſweet repoſe of reſting your hope 
upon God; there you will ſee him face to 
face: here your imagination paints the joys 
you ſhall reap in heaven; there you ſhall 
be united to God, entertain the moſt glo- 
rious ideas, and be ſurrounded with the 
wonders of his perfection, and every mo- 
ment receive new acceſſion of happineſs, 
What a mighty change]! What tranſport- 
ing pleaſure will it be to have our poor dar- 
kened minds, lingering in a maze of error, 
drawn forth to celeſtial knowledge, and be 
clothed, like God, in perfection! What in- 
comparable ſatisfaction will they taſte, tri- 
umphing in their purity, and enjoying a 
treaſure of celeſtial bliſs ! If theſe have any 
charms, if you think temporal happineſs 
valuable, you will be pious now; if you 
have any deſire to crown your mortal with 
immortality, be holy. In a word, ſow in 
time, if you would reap in eternity. 


SERMON 


SERMON XVII. 


MARK XIII. 33. 


Take ye heed ; watch and pray. 


NE of the moſt excellent advantages 

of human liberty is the exerciſe of 
vigilance; that rational circumſpection, 
which guards the being from injury, and 
protects it from temporal and eternal mi- 
ſery : on this natural principle the Saviour 
of mankind has founded the inſtruction of 
my text, and introduced, in a beautiful 
climax, the doctrine of prayer, that divine 
clew, by which rational vigilance and ſpiri- 
tual intelligence, being united, form a bar- 
rier too ſtrong and powerful to be broken 
down by the powers of temptation; whereas, 
if they are obſerved ſeparately and indepen- 
dently, though one is a natural power, and 
the other the channel by which we have an 
D d intercourſs 
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intercourſe with the Deity, they will by no 


means protect us from the evil of tempta- 
tion ; for, although, when we addreſs our- 
ſelves to God with zeal, and implore him 
to guard us againſt a temptation that 
threatens to ſubdue us, we perform an ac- 
tion truly worthy of a Chriſtian, yet, if it 
has not that active vigilance and ſelf-exer- 
tion co-operating with it, which makes it 
our deed as well as our will, we ſhall ſolely 
rely on the grace of God, without uſing 
our endeavours to obtain it, in direct op- 
poſition to the Son of God's direction 7 
take heed, and watch. And, on the other 
hand, if we are ever ſo vigilant, exert our- 
ſelves with the utmoſt aſſiduity and pene- 


tration to guard againſt the attacks which 


ſin may make upon our paſſions, and 


though we exerciſe the whole force of rea- 
ſon to protect ourſelves from the ſeducing 


arts of ſin, nevertheleſs, without divine 
aſſiſtance obtained by prayer, we ſhall be 
very liable to error; we ſhall fall into that 
miſerable ſituation, which St, Paul com- 

plains 


( 493 ) 
plains of, that, wohich I do, T allow not; for, 
what I would, that I do not; but, what I hate, 
that 1 do. Reaſon would convict and con- 
demn our evil ways, but, without the di- 
vine favour, could not relieve us from them. 
To pray with the mouth, whilſt we uſe no 
endeavours to render ourſelves deſerving of 
divine grace, is to act very irreverently to- 
wards God, imply that a wicked perſon 
may be protected by him, and vainly ſup- 
poſe that he will conquer an enemy for us, 
which we are too indolent to attempt to 
ſubdue: and, on the other hand, to rely 
upon our vigilance without ſoliciting divine 
aſſiſtance in prayer, indicates an arrogant 
dependence upon our own reaſon and abi- 
lities, a foible which has involved the 
brighteſt geniuſſes in the greateſt difficul- 
ties, and not only ſubverted the peace of 
individuals, but the ſtrength and happi- 
neſs of empires; wherefore, reaſon and re- 
ligion, experience and obſervation, prove 


the neceſſity of our Lord's inſtructions 2 


take heed, watch and pray. 
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The defects of human nature are ſo nu- 
merous, and partially gloſſed over by every 
individual, that the ſtricteſt examination 
can ſcarcely diſcover them; for, habit not 
only endears them to us, but gives them 
the colouring of virtue, ſo that we may 
cultivate a vice under the erroneous notion 
of its being a virtue, and purſue the track 
of evil at the very time we wiſh to cultivate 
goodneſs: thus, darkened and bewildered by 
natural infirmity and the additional force 
of habit, the fulleſt exertion of reaſon will 
be neceſſary to pry into our hearts, to ſcru- 
tinize their motions, and diſcover their pro- 
penſities, if we would guard againſt the at- 
tacks of temptation, and not be ſubdued 
by it. From the neglect of ſelf-examina- 
tion, anda juſt knowledge of ourſelves, we 
not only ſubject our bodies to the tyranny 
of our paſſions, but become liable to offer 
up uſeleſs prayers to heaven, and perhaps 
not ſeldom ſuch as, were they granted, 
would prove our deſtruction ; for, incited 
by a poignant ſenſe of! in ury, we may con- 

ſider 
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ſider revenge as an act of juſtice, and, in the 
warmth of reſentment, implore the hand 
of God to perpetrate the vengeance our 
criminal anger dictates ; the uſurer, happy 
in amaſſing abundant wealth, may implore 
the bleſſing of heaven upon his ill-gotten 
treaſure ; the man who 1s intoxicated with 
his power, and tyrannizes over his depen- 
dents under the appearance of ſtrict diſci- 
pline and order, may lift up his eyes to 
heaven, and ſolicit divine protection and 
favour for the indulgence of his violence 
and inhumanity ; whilſt another, wallow- 
ing in licentiouſneſs, without feeling his 
evil ways, entreats the Father of mercy to 
guard him againſt ſome imminent wicked- 
neſs, and, avoiding it, 4s perfectly ſatisfied 
within himſelf with reſpect to the vices he 
has indulged : others, inſtructed in parti- 
cular doctrines, and vain of their penetra- 
tion and diſcernment, condemn their fellow- 
creatures to everlaſting miſery for not be- 
lieving the tenets they do, though they can- 


not ſupport them by reaſon or the word of 
Dd 3 God; 
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God; thus they Znow not what they aſe, nor 
underſtand what ſpirit they are of. Would 
not prayers of this nature offend divine 
Juſtice, truth, and mercy ? Would they not 
profane the houſe of God? And, although 
ſuch as offer them may not intend to af- 
front the Almighty, yet they are blaſphe- 
mous, and petition God to protect their 
crimes and partake of their malzce. How 
neceſlary then is it for us to be vigilant and 
aſſiduous in attaining to a knowledge of 
ourſelves ; in diſcovering the weakneſs we 
are moſt ſubject to? and, having diſcovered 
the moſt vulnerable part of our nature, the 
paſſion that is moſt expoſed, or the affec- 
tion that is moſt liable to be ſeduced, it will 
be eſſentially neceſlary to conſider, in what 
manner we are to procced in order to guard 
it againſt evil, and vanquiſh the power that 
may have laid hold of it; for, although 
all evil ultimately tends to our deſtruction, 


yet fin has a variety of ways to attack us, 


and requires different methods to be oppoſed 
with advantage. For inſtance, ſhould the 
tongue 
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tongue of flattery addreſs our paſſions, and, 
by its ſoothing ſtrains, endeavour to poiſon 
and ſeduce them, to withdraw from that 
dangerous intercourſe will give the mind 
opportunity to exert itſelf, and diſcern the 
fatal evil that 1s concealed under the plea- 
ſing varniſh : or, if the ſenſes are attacked, 
and the paſſions inflamed, by attractive ob- 
jets, which pour their ſoft influence in a 
moment into the heart, and imperiouſly 
command all the powers of nature, no- 
thing remains but to fly the ſcene ; to rea- 
ſon is madneſs ; to contend is certainly to 
be vanquiſhed ; abſence removes the faſci- 
nating object, and gives the mind liberty, 
which time, novelty, and reflection, will eſ- 
tabliſh. But, on the contrary, if mis- 
fortunes have thrown us into neceſſitous 
circumſtances, and, in the moment of diſ- 
treſs, immoral incidents preſent themſelves 
to ſeduce our integrity, if we fink from 
the pinnacle of honour into a private ſta- 
tion,—if the tongue of malevolence detracts 
from your virtues, and paints your worth 
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in the colours of infamy,—you will find it 
neceſſary to oppoſe thoſe evils with vigor 
and magnanimity, to put on the armour of 
Chriſt, and fight the fight of faith. The rea- 
ſon of this difference in the mode of reſiſt- 
ing temptation 1s, that the former, entering 
by the ſenſes, loſe their effect when they 
are removed from the ſight ; and the latter, 
being objects of the mind, require mental 
aid, the powers of reaſon, under the gui- 
dance of revelation, to vanquiſh their ma- 
lignity. | : 

If we do not uſe vigilance in diſcovering 
the latent enemy which warreth in our 
members, and exert ourſelves in this man- 
ner to reſiſt the effects of temptation, it is 
very improbable that we ſhall at any time 
riſe ſuperior to the aſſaults of ſin. For, how 
can we conquer an enemy, which is un- 
known to us, and vanquiſh that againſt 
which we have made no reſiſtance? How 
can we expect not to fall into a fatal ex- 
tremity, as the grace of God, the only 
power which could ſave us from it, has 


never 
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never been ſought or deſired by us? And, 
indeed, a total inattention to the diſpoſition 
of our hearts is not alone productive of 
evil, but every partial inſpection of our- 
ſelves implies an improper tenderneſs to 
ſome one paſſion, or more, which lay hold 
ſo firmly on our judgement, that the beſt 
and wiſeſt men living could not find it eaſy 
to convince us we are in error: they may 
repreſent the rapidity with which the ſmall- 
eſt evil grows, and paint, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, the terrible effects of wickedneſs ; 


but we ſhall not apply the force of their 
repreſentations to ourſelves, whilſt our ca- 


ſual examination of ourſelves paſſes over 
our vices, and faſtens its obſervation, upon 
ſome ſmall tendency to goodneſs : and, 
whilſt we join in public adoration to Al- 
mighty God, the ſame partiality will eaſily 
induce us to believe, that our heavenly Fa- 
ther intereſts himſelf in our ſalvation. The 
Jews were ſo well ſatisfied with their faſt- 
ing, paying of tithes, and ſacrifices, that 
they could not believe, that God, who had 


ſhewed 
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ſhewed them infinite mercies, would pu- 
niſh them; they could not be perſuaded 
that their impiety would occaſion the de- 
ſtruction of the temple, and their diſper- 
ſion into all the nations of the world, 
though their prophets had, for ages, fore- 
warned them of it. This is a lively picture 
of many at this hour, who will not believe 
their ſalvation is in danger, becauſe they 
perform the external offices of religion, 
and, enjoying inſenſibility, cannot con- 
ceive they harbour within their bo- 
ſoms materials that will ſink them to eter- 
nal perdition, when that very inſenſibility 
is the moſt fatal ſign of the great aſcen- 
dancy fin has gained over them ; for, the 
beſt of men feel the evil concupiſcence of 
their animal nature, and find the utmoſt 
exertion of their abilities ſcarcely ſtrong 
cnough to ſuppreſs them in their infant 
ſtate, How then ſhall thoſe, who are inſen- 
ſible of their enemy's operations, guard 
againſt his depredations? If an opportu- 


nity offered of making their fortune at the 
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expence of religion and moral honeſty, and 
they perſuaded themſelves that ſelf-intereſt 
is a ſufficient motive to conſtitute the action 
good and praiſe-worthy, will they be the 
nearer to ſalvation for deceiving themſelves, 
and caſing their conſciences againſt the force 
of truth ? They will tell you, perhaps, they 
pray, they utter words of praiſe or entreaty 
to the throne of God ; but they have not 
taken the neceſſary previous ſteps to gain 
the divine favour ; they have not obeyed bis 
law; and, the prophet aſſures us, 70 obey 7s 
better than ſacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams, 1 Sam. xv. 22. If, on exami- 
nation, men find that they have not clean- 
ſed their hearts from guile and deceit ; that 
the precepts. of the Goſpel are not eſta- 
bliſhed in their minds ; that they have not 
ſo true a love for God as to ſacrifice earth- 
ly things to it; that they have not the 
noble fire of Chriſtianity in their hearts, 
which animates our thoughts and affections 
to whatever 1s generous and honourable ; 
if, inſtead of theſe worthy diſpoſitions, they 
have 
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have a propenſity to earthly things, are 
ready to ſacrifice conſcience to the mam- 
mon of unrighteouſneſs ;—let them not 
attempt to pray! Offerings from unhal- 
lowed hearts are inſults to the majeſty of 
heaven ; and, as he who came to the feaſt 
without a wedding garment, and was caſt into 
outer darkneſs, will add the fin of preſump- 
tion to impurity and uncleanneſs. 

Is it at all probable, that thoſe, who have 
not cultivated the ſeeds of virtue, ſhould re- 
ceive it in perfection from the God of juſ- 
tice and purity? Can we imagine, on any 
principle of reaſon or revelation, that God 
will change the nature of a fenfualift, 
merely becauſe he aſked him ? How would 
it offend our ears, if we heard a man pray 
to God in this manner, I am, O Lord, the 
moſt debauched being upon earth; I have 
never reſtrained my paſſions, or, for a mo- 
ment, repented of my laſciviouſneſs; I 


have never omitted an opportunity of of- 


fending thee; do thou, O Lord, make me, 


in a moment, without pain or trouble, 
chaſte, 


1ſ 
it 
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chaſte, virtuous, and religious. I am, 0 


Lord, the moſt revengeful, iraſcible, and 
implacable, of thy creatures, defying heaven 
itſelf in my wrath; do thou, O Lord, com- 
pel my diſpoſition to be more temperate, 
condeſcending, and forgiving.“ Can we have 
an idea of any thing more abſurd, inſolent, 
and indecent, than addreſſes of this nature 
to heaven? Is man ſo neceſſary to the Al- 
mighty, that he will admit to his preſence 
him, whoſe vices diſgrace human ſociety ? 
Is that heart adapted to the growth of pi- 
ety and goodneſs, which has never received 
the leaſt cultivation of virtue? Or is it cre- 
dible, that the body, which has long been 
a fink of corruption, is fit to be the temple 


of the Holy Ghoſt? Can he, who has in- 


dulged a temper of revenge and implacabi- 
lity, who knows not what mercy and for- 


giveneſs are, expect to become gentle and 


humane, without gentleneſs and kindneſs? 


Can he be equitable without juſtice, or poſ- 


ſeſs the virtues of Chriſtianity without re- 
garding religion ? 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps you think with me, that (hu- 
manly ſpeaking) it is not poſſible for virtue 
to ſhine forth in beauty and perfection, 
where ſhe has not been cultivated : never- 
theleſs, pleaſe yourſelves with the conſide- 
ration, that the power of God is infinite; 
that his grace may ſupply the defects of 
principles and habit : but, whilſt you flat- 
ter yourſelves with hopes of ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance and the powerful efficacy of 
grace, 1t has probatly never entered your 
imagination, that your evil habits are the 
deſtroyers of grace, the grand obſtacles to its 
admiſſion ; that nothing leſs than a miracle 
can work your converſion; that there 

would be more propriety and juſtice in 
changing a ſtone into a perfect man, which, 
from its nature, cannot have offended, than 
in turning your vice into virtue, and cor- 
ruption into purity, In vain do you ſolicit 
thedew of heaven to water the field, and bring 
forth righteouſneſs, which you have not 
with vigilance freed from weeds, and ſown 
in their ſtead the ſeed of virtue: in vain do 
you 


2 
N 
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you call upon God to clothe you with good- 
neſs, unleſs you uſe your own endeavours 
to attain it: the excellences of Chriſtianity 
appear firſt as the tender bud, then they 
unfold their beauty, and, at length, burſt 
forth in glory; as St. Mark, iv. 28. ele- 
gantly deſcribes the growth of the kingdom 
of God under the figure of corn ſown in 
the carth, which firſt brings forth the blade, 


then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear. 


Watch, therefore, with the utmoſt aſſi- 
duity and vigilance ; and, after your reaſon 
and judgement have arranged your paſ- 
ſions and rectified your hearts, as fully as 
they are capable of effecting, then, with 
humility, lift up your eyes to heaven, and 
implore the divine ſpirit to teach and guide 
you in the ways of righteouſneſs : truſt 
not to the beſt exertions of your own rea- 
ſon; it would be preſumption : rely not 
upon your abilities, however ſtrong or bril- 
liant they may be, leſt arrogance ſhould 
cauſe you to neglect God, and involve you 

in 
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in a ſtate no leſs deplorable than thoſe arc 
in, who pray for divine grace without pre- 
paring their hearts to receive it. 

If we look into our natural diſpoſition, 
we ſhall, every individual of us, diſcover 4 
propenſity in 1t to act in a manner that our 
reaſon does not approve of ; a malady, that 
the brighteſt parts have not been able to 
conquer ; for, it has been obſerved, from 
the earlieſt ages, that men of the largeſt 
capacities have been guilty of the moſt 
enormous crimes. In this country we have 
not ſeldom ſeen men, of the moſt elegant 
geniuſſes and refined manners, ornaments 
of the polite and literary world, totally 
void of religion, the fear of God, and the 
ſimpleſt principles of morality: philoſophy 
enlightened their reaſon, but not their na- 
tute; it gave them intelligence and rules 
to adjuſt their ſentiments, but it gave them 
not ability to put them in execution: they 
acquired a liberal manner of thinking, 
which ſubdued the more ſordid vices that 


appear in narrow minds, but at the ſame 
time 


( 417 ) 
time launched into a wild latitude of no- 
tions, that neither Chriſtianity, mora- 
lity, or ſocial virtue, could approve of ; 
whence we are naturally led to deduce, that 
reaſon, operating by itſelf, will ruſh into 
fatal extremes, and that a ſuperior aid is 
neceſſary to make it regular and beneficent 
to man. 

This evidence of the 1mpotence of reaſon 
to regulate the paſſions by its own natural 
force is greatly illuſtrated by the daily 
proofs we have of men devoting themſelves 
to debauchery, who have received all the 
advantages of education, that ſplendid for- 
tunes or high rank can procure, which we 
might have thought would have drawn 
forth their rational powers, and given them 
abundant arguments againſt diſſipation ; 
but it is obſerved, that the very external 
powers, which help to ſtrengthen and a- 
dorn genius, are the moſt fatal to the cool 
operations of reaſon ; and it 1s very natu- 
ral they ſhould, becauſe their minds have, 
in no period of their lives, been convinced 
E e of 
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of the great truth, that God and religion 
are moſt worthy of attention and regard; 
whilſt the gilded inſinuations of honours, 
rank, power, and affluence, flatter the per- 
ſon, indulge the affections, and accelerate 
the paſſions; ſo that reaſon, ſtanding ſin- 
gly, unſupported, has a large body of ani- 
mal powers embattled againſt it, prepared 
to bear down and trample upon it. It 
would be ſome conſolation to the advocates 
for religion, if they found the male part of 
the ſpecies alone under the dictates of the 
ſenſes ; if they could attribute licentiouſneſs 
to that intercourſe with the world, which 
men enjoy with more freedom than females 
are habituated to: but this is not the caſe; 
the days have been, when natural timidity 
dreſſed the female in the veil of modeſty, 
however corrupt her heart might have 
been; but now that ſlender veſtment is 
thrown aſide: no fooner is the daughter 
freed by marriage from maternal bands, 
than ſhe conſiders her parents advice, to 
perſevere in virtue and temperance, as 


merely 
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merely adapted to the confined ſtate of vir- 
ginity, and, thinking an imitation of male 
follies more becoming the married ſtate, 
flies into the circle of diſſipation, lightly 
regards the honour of God or man, falls a 
victim to ſelf-confidence ; then, neglected 
by the virtuous, and perhaps not ſuffici- 
ently wicked to aſſociate with the very aban- 
doned, drags on her days in a ſtate of ſe- 
paration, ſolitude, and wretchedneſs. How 
often have we known a magiſtrate, dread- 
ing the loſs of reputation, exerciſe, in pub- 
lic, the moſt ſtubborn juſtice, acquire the 
reputation of an inflexible judge, yet ſub- 
mit, in private, to be ſeduced into injuſtice 
and cruelty, and, under the veil of ſecrecy, 
which guards him from public ſhame, act 
the tyrant and barbarian ? Whilſt the phi- 
loſopher, ſoaring above the reach of mis- 
fortune, affects to deſpiſe the loſs of pro- 
perty; but, the inſtant the edge of ſatire 
expoſes his mental defects, he loſes all his 
ſtoiciſm, becomes enraged, gives up his 
vain pretenſions to ſovereign reaſon, and 
Ees ſhews 
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ſhews himſelf a mere ſlave of vanity and 
ſelf-conceit. It is not a little mortifying, 
and demonſtrative of the weakneſs of our 
nature, to ſee the fickleneſs of the human 
heart; how the tendereſt and moſt honou- 
rable paſſion, that ſeemed more dear than 
life and exiſtence, gives way to the charms 
of ambition : — how the ſtrongeſt ties of 
friendſhip and firmeſt bands of union are 
looſed in the contention for power :—how 
the avaricious will gall their ſouls, in mo- 
mentary profuſion, to attain ſome lucrative 
end: each of theſe produces monuments of 
human infirmity, which are not durable, 
as braſs or marble, to laſt for ages, but, 
beginning with the infant world, will laſt 
as long as the earth remains. Not to mul- 
tiply evidence already abundant, there is no 
reflecting being, who does not feel the 
weaknels and folly of pretending to main- 
tain ſteady virtue independent of divine aſ- 
ſiſtance, and know there is not a ſoul on 
the terreſtrial globe, who could have being, 
| faculty, 
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faculty, or action, without the ſupporting 
hand of God. 

Preſumptive mortals! Where is that 
grand bulwark, reaſon, of which you vainly 
boaſt, when the moſt enlarged geniuiles 
continually diſplay corruption and folly ? 
whilſt the lowly cottager, unſtained by the 
refined ſubtilties of vice, views, with hum- 
ble deference, the works of God, and, 
proſtrating his ſoul in adoration, unfolds 
the fruits of divine power in all the dignity 
of placid reſignation and love :—and, hilſt 
this mortal, deſpicable in the ſcale of hu- 
man pride, walks in the path, practiſes the 
manners, and entertains the ſentiments, 
which philoſophers of old allowed to the 
beſt accompliſhments and endowments of 
philoſophy, the modern philoſopher fol- 
lows the force of his genius, until he ſinks 
into conjecture, doubt and incredulity, 
dread and apprehenſion ; becomes alienated 
from God, contemptible to men of religion, 
worth, and excellence; for, having made 
ſome ſuperficial diſcoveries of the opera» 
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tions of nature, the properties and effects 
of bodies, he deduces, that there is an in- 
herent force in them, excludes the firſt 
{ſpring of action, and places the Deity, with 
reſpect to his works, in the ſleeping ſtate of 
Baal : thus, valuing himſelf on diſcovering 
a property of an element, mineral, oi plant, 
he feeds his pride, and admires himſelf as 
a being of ſuperior wiſdom ; and ſhews the 
reality of it, by attaching himſelf to flies, 
inſects, and reptiles, entirely neglecting the 
vaſt ſcene of wonder and glory that ſur- 
rounds the imperial throne of God. Are 
theſe the happy effects of truſting to men- 
tal endowments? Have ſtoics and epicu- 
reans, magicians, diviners, aſtrologers, 
ſpeculatiſts, and experimentaliſts, failed 
in their various rational, conjectural, and 
imaginary, plans of happineſs, and, amidſt 
their ſchemes of wiſdom and purity, ſhewn 
themſelves deceivers, ſenſual, and brutal? 
Where then 1s the beauty of independent 
reaſon? It is not found in man, the finite 
child of creation. Angels, who were form- 

ed, 
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ed, by the hand of God, in peculiar pu- 
rity, illuminated with the ſplendor of di- 
vine majeſty, poſſeſſed of tranſcendent 
knowledge and depth of penetration, no 
ſooner forgot their dependence upon God 
than they fell to the darkeſt pit of perdi- 
tion. Shall we then, feeble as we are, 
without their purity and wiſdom, be able 
to reſiſt temptation by the ſtrength of our 
natural powers? Can we confide in our 
own ſtrength, when improper thoughts 
will break in upon us at all times, even in 
the moment of opening our hearts to God 
and offering up our prayers at his altar, in 
defiance of our will and judgement ? Weak 
mortals ! who cannot be guarded againſt 
evil by the awful preſence of God in his 
ſanctuary, in the very act of ſacrificing at 
his altar, by the remembrance of that tre- 
mendous ſcene, which cauſed the earth to 
quake, and the graves to give up their dead, 
and yet will ye boaſt of the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, independent of divine aid ? 
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True it 1s, indeed, that many men are 
reſtrained from vice by notions of honour ; 
many women are chaſte from a dread of 
ſhame: this is a ſacrifice to the world; 
but what merit has it in the ſight of God, 
who penetrates beyond the external appear- 
ance of action, and views the thoughts of 
the heart ? Would they not indulge them- 
ſelves in their ſeveral vices, if they were 
not afraid of loſing their honour and. 
falling into ſhame? The heart then is 
equally corrupt, and the rational reſpect to 
civil cuſtoms has not conveyed to it the 
minuteſt degree of purity. * 

Beſides this natural weakneſs and inca- 
pacity of reaſon, to render our hearts and 
minds ſo pure as to give ſolid hopes of at- 
taining heaven by it, it does not appear to 
me on what principle the advocates for in- 
dependent reaſon can preſume to exclude 
God from the direction of the mind; when 
they allow that the natural object of reaſon 
is the examination of truth: the more truth, 
then, an object comprehends, the more wor- 


thy 
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thy is it of 1ts notice and contemplation : 
God, therefore, who is truth itſelf, muſt be 
its moſt proper object, and particularly 
connected with it, not only as he is ſu- 
premely excellent, but the fountain and 
origin from which all truth and reality 
flow, the ſpring of all wiſdom and good- 
neſs. What then would our reaſon be, if 
it was without truth and reality, wiſdom 
and goodneſs ? Will it be more excellent, 
becauſe it is inconnected with ſovereign 
perfection? We have, on the contrary, 
ſeen, that, without divine aid, it loſes all 
its force, beauty, and excellence. Let us 
therefore earneſtly ſeek the divine protec- 


tion, the aid of heavenly wiſdom, Which 


the voice of nature and the experience of 
ages declare neceſſary to the attainment 
of truth here, and heaven hereafter. Let 


not the vanity of ſelf-confidence rob us of 


the favour of God: trifle not with your 
ſouls; to die is a ſerious and momentous 
event : when that arrives, the pride of 


reaſon 
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reaſon will be no more: then the throw {is 
caſt, which will determine your fate for 
ever. Think what a preparation is neceſ- 
ſary to paſs the dark vale that leads to the 
vaſt expanſe, eternity! Will a few death- 
bed groans, a few mournful exclamations 
to God for mercy, guide you to bliſs ? 
Alas! it cannot be: the mind muſt long 
be habituated to virtue, the connective link 
with heaven; it muſt have a firm reliance 
on God, founded on obedience to his will, 
to enjoy firm impreſſions of his grace, and 
paſs with peace through the grand ſcene 
that launches the ſoul into immortality, 
Can independent reaſon calm the mind, 
when death runs burning through your 
veins and arteries; when your capillaries 
are dried up, and your brain is ſcorched by 
a raging fever? Will reaſon adminiſter 
comfort, when the cold hand of death 
preſſes your heart, or when mortal pangs 
lacerate every nerve? Theſe agonies find 
no balm of eaſe, but from the healing hand 

of 
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of God, a reliance on his mercy, and hopes 
to have this mortal clothed with an happy 
immortality, Let us then take heed; 
watch and pray; that we may form an 
union of rational and divine wiſdom, 
which will lead our paſſions and affections 
to the beſt objects here, and raiſe us to 
bliſs and glory hereafter. 
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SERMON XVIII. 


2 TIMOTHY ll. 12. 


If we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign, with him. 


T is impoſſible to conceive human beings 
in a more deplorable ſituation than in 

a ſtate of nature; and we commiſerate 
thoſe who are; their want of raiment and 
conveniences draw forth our pity, their 
roughneſs and want of delicacy offend our 
refinement and civility ; and, when we re- 
fe on our ſocial comforts, we find our- 
ſelves in a ſtate ſo vaſtly more happy than 
they enjoy, that we pride ourſelves in our 
greatneſs, and look down upon them as be- 
ings of an inferior rank, —Thelſe, truly, are 
great advantages; but theſe are not the 
gifts of nature; we, after all our attain- 
| ments, 


„ 
ments, find our nature forcibly bent upon 
evil, exceedingly criminal, not only in reſ- 
pect to religion, but even humanity ;—thoſe 
who are in a ſtate of nature can do no more: 
the moſt elegant perſonal accompliſhments, 
addreſs, and politeneſs, donot afford a ſingle 
motive to reſiſt a flattering temptation, nor 
does ſcience ſubdue ſelf, make it give way 
to another's diſtreſs, and ſubmit to pain to 
alleviate a fellow creature's miſery ; nay, 
experience has often ſhewn us, that hu- 
man wiſdom and morality are not ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong to bind the heart to virtue and 


_ reſtrain it from the paths of ſin. Was it 


not then for Faith, by which we ſoar above 
nature, we ſhould be as little diſpoſed 70 
work out our ſalvation as thoſe poor ſouls 
who know not God, Faith not only raiſes 
the ſoul to think and act on the moſt noble, 
generous, and diſintereſted, principles, but 
renders it ſuperior to affliction: in the 
midſt of trouble and miſery, it leads the 


mind to the throne of God, and there reſts 


its hopes, firm and immutable, at once eſ- 
tabliſhing 
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tabliſhing its own conſolation and the glo- 
ry of God, who reigns triumphant in the 
avowed victory of his word over the cor- 
ruptions of nature. 

Many are apt to think thoſe in an ex- 
ceeding pitiable ſituation, who have no o- 
ther reſource to alleviate their afflictions 
than the conſolations of faith, and take the 
liberty to inſult their miſery, by infinuating 
their own grandeur or affluence, and re- 
proaching the injuſtice of fortune to worth 
and metit. I have heard many ſuch things; 
miſerable comforters are ye all! ſays holy Job, 
xvi. 2. The error of this opinion ariſes 
from their taſting the ſweets of this life and 
not knowing the joys of faith; the former 
they ſee them deprived of, and the latter 
they cannot diſcern; no wonder, then, that 
they think them miſerable and wretched. 
But know, ye ſons of Mammon, that faith 
elevates the mind above the accidents of life, 
and can fill in with ineffable delight who 
has not a morſel of bread to eat or where 
to lay his head; it clears the mind from 

. thoſe 
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thoſe clouds which charm the ſenſes, and 
expoſes the vanity of earthly things; it 
views the tranſient ſpan of life, and com- 
pares it with the vaſt expanſe, eternity; it 
impreſſes on us the idea, that this terreſtrial 
globe muſt paſs away, and draws before our 
eyes our mortality. Under this conſidera- 
tion, the illuſtrious and vulgar, the ſtrong 
and weak, the rich and poor, he that ſits 
upon the imperial throne arrayed in ſplen- 
dor, and the wretch who lies ſtretched in 
the gloomy dungeon, meet in one equal 
ſphere, the chambers of the grave. From 
theſe conſiderations the diſtreſſed draw con- 
ſolation, and bear with fortitude the pinch- 
ing fangs of poverty and contempt, know- 
ing, that no ſooner ſhall this terreſtrial life 
paſs away than the mercy of God will be 
as ready to raiſe them to eternal happineſs 
as the greateſt of the ſons of men. 

Sometimes faith repreſents to the mind 
the ſuiferings of Chriſt, the tremendous 
ſcene in the garden of Gethſemane, It ſees 


the Lord of Mercy totter beneath his pon- 
derous 
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derous croſs, views the ſoldiers bloody ſpear, 
and feels the gloom which overſpread the 
carth when Chriſt bowed his ſacred head 
and gave up the ghoſt; and, from theſe aw- 
ful events, conloles che afflicted heart with 
the reflection, that, If the Son of God ſuf- 
fered theſe things, why ſhould I complain? 

It ſpreads before our eyes the goodneſs, 
the juſtice, of God, and draws forth a ſeri- 
ous reflection on the ſtate of our ſouls; a 
conſideration how they will ſtand the deci- 
ſions of ſevere juſtice. This ſets us to cor- 
rect, reform, and improve; and, though 
our minds may be troubled for the impend- 
ing dangers of our children and friends, 
though the ſenſations of our bodies may be 
afflicted by temporal pain, yet this thought 
will occur, that ſtrict juſtice never will pu- 
niſh a ſecond time for the ſame fin ; the 
miſery of this life will obliterate our vices, 
and divine mercy will hereafter ſmile upon 
us. | 

Beſides this, faith has a natural union 


with ſelf-love; we love our being, and 
Ff : know 
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know that the juſt hand of the God of or- 
der neither deviates or varies, and ſhall 
conclude that he, who gave us being, will 
regard it; that he, who called us into ex- 
iſtence, wiſhes well to it; and, whenever 
we are chaſtiſed, believe it is kindly intend- 
ed to reſtrain the luxuriancy of nature, and 


prepare it for higher enjoyments; that, if we 


are depreſſed on earth, it is to prepare us 
for bliſs in heaven. Thus, if religion bears 
its due ſway in our hearts, faith elevates 
our minds to the higheſt dignity and gran- 
deur; if vice has urged our paſſions and in- 
fluenced our manners, faith ſoothes the ſoul 
to hope, ſoftens the groans of the miſera- 
ble, dries the wretch's tears, and affords 
a ſource of comfort, when the ſplendor of 


terreſtrial things have loſt their force and 


beauty. 


And what is peculiarly admirable in it is, 
it leads our minds, as the ſtar did the ſhep- 
herds, to the Lord of glory; and, impreſ- 
ſing us with patience and reſignation to 
the will of God, makes us count the ſuffer- 


ings 


11 
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ings of the preſent life of no moment when 


compared with the glory that ſhall be re- 
vealed in us. 


Beſides theſe excellences of faith, which 
raiſe the mind to heaven, how admirable 
are its effects in ſocial life! The malevolence 
of the heart incites contention, hatred, va- 
riance; faith pours on neighbours the ſpi- 
rit of harmony and love. The fire of am- 
bition tramples on all around, and buries 
their hopes in miſery and diſappointment; 
faith pours the balm of comfort on their 
hearts, and aſſures them, that, though they 
may not attain to diſtinction on earth, their 
goodneſs will elevate them to ſublimeſt bliſs 
and honour in heaven. This conſoles them 
for their loſſes, and gives them inward peace. 
Are theſe ſcenes of comfort and ſatisfaction 
found in the worldling's boſom? Does the 
importunate courtier feel this joy internal? 
Can he lay down his head in peace, and 
find the ſoft refreſhing powers of ſleep come 
inſtantly to his aid? Nature muſt ſuffer 
when the mind is harraſſed, and will enjoy 

Ff2 its 
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its native deſire of reſt when all is calm 
within. How truly deſirable, then, is the 
poſſeſſion of that quality, which can coun- 
tervail and ſuperſede thoſe infirmities, na- 
tural or external, which occaſion all the 
pain, grief, and miſery, that afflict man- 
kind l It is the jewel of high price, of in- 
eſtimable value | Think not that it is one of 
thoſe pleaſing productions which are built 
on fancy; think it not a philoſophic de- 
duction, nicely ſpun, that, like a brilliant 
colour, for a moment, ſhines, paſſes, and 
has no exiſtence: no, its ſovereign vir- 
tue has reigned in all ages. Heb. xi. 5. 
By faith Enoch was tranſlated, that he ſhould 
not ſee death; for, before his tranſlation, be 
had this teſtimony, that he pleaſed God. 7. By 
faith, Noah prepared an ark to the ſaving of 
his houſe, and became heir of the righteouſneſs 
which is by faith. 17. By faith, Abraham 
offered up Iſaac. 24, By faith, Moſes refu- 
ſed to be called the ſon of Pharoab's daughter ; 
choofing rather to ſuffer affliction with the peo- 
ple of God than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for 


a. 
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a ſeaſon. 32. And why, ſays the apoſtle, ſhall 
T ſay more? for, the time would fail me to tell 
of Gideon and of Barak, and of Sampſon and 
of Jepibæ, of David, of Samuel, and of the 
prophets, who, through faith, ſubdued king- 
doms, wrought righteouſneſs, obtained promi- 
ſes, flopped the mouths of lions. And, beſides 
theſe bright examples in the early ages, 


how nobly have the Apoſtles maintained 
the dignity of their high calling! Aided by 


the arm of God, they have ſhewn them 


ſelves ſuperior to mortal contingencies, and, 
to the honour of our Church and nation, 
many have there been amongſt us, who 
have died for the faith of Chriſt ; and, car- 
rying the glory of heaven in their eyes, 
borne, with more than human fortitude, all 
that torture, that malevolence, could invent to 
withdraw them from their God and Saviour. 
Many amongſt us have ſuch high admira- 
tion of wealth andearthly enjoyments, that 
thoſe, who have them not, ſeem to them as 
beings neglected of God, unworthy of no- 
tice and reſpect; the Indians think the 
Ff 3 ſame; 
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ſame; and both from one principle, at- 
tachment to the world, and ſcarcely poſſeſ- 
ſing an idea above ſenſuality. It is peculi- 
ar to Chriſtians only to conſider children 
of affliction as the beloved ſons of God, 
You never knew a voluptuary, a ſenſualiſt, 
or a heathen, think thoſe bleſſed who mourn, 
or believe that thoſe can be bleſſed who are per- 
ſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake. That any bleſ- 
ſedneſs can be attendant on being reviled, 
perſecuted, and having all manner of evil ſpo- 
ken againſt them falſely, for Chriſi's ſake. It 
is impoſſible they ſhould ; minds, debaſed 
to mere animal ſenſations, cannot entertain 
the bright rays of wiſdom which ifſue from 
the throne of God. One thing unites with 
another of congenial nature; thoſe, who 
truſt in the power of riches, admire every 
thing that is analogous to it; and thoſe, 
who truſt in God, value every thing that 
forwards their endeavours to attain eternal 
ſalvation ; and,diſuniting themſelves as much 
as poſſible from the influence of tranſient 

objects, 
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objects, have every contingent evil ſweet- 
ened by the grace of God. 

This is the ſupernatural fountain that 
conſtantly ſupplies the faithful ; this is the 
ſource from which the true Chriſtian draws 
his happineſs here; this was the influence 
which protected Joſeph from ſeduction, 
gave his virtues honour among a people bu- 
ried in groſs idolatry, and raiſed him next 
to the imperial throne of Ægypt; this was 
the divine grace that hindered Moſes from 
accepting the adoption of Pharoah's daugh- 
ter and ſacrificing the honour of God to 
terreſtrial power and grandeur : and this 
was the bleſſed power which enabled Cran- 
mer, Hooper, Latimer, and Ridley, thoſe 
glorious martyrs of our proteſtant church, 
to ſubject their bodies to the flames rather 
than ſerve idolatry for a ſeaſon, How glo- 
rious 1s this magnanimity ! Nothing on the 
face of creation more diſtinctly ſhews the 
finger of God, a power ſuperior to nature, 
which never took pleaſure in tribulation, 
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or enabled a perſon to ſing praiſes to God, 
whilſt flames devoured the body ! 

The worldling admires thoſe who are zea- 
louſly attached to his intereſt, and holds 
them in the higheſt honour who aid his 
purſuits after his wealth ; but, as for men 
zealous in religion and warm in the cauſe 
of God, he thinks them enthuſiaſts, men 
of weak intellects, whoſe minds, ſeduced by 
the gloom of devotion, are incapable of 
Juſt exertion and penetration: they do not, 
indeed, diſtinguiſh their abilities in his way, 
nor diſcover that keenneſs which raiſes his 
fortune on the ruin of another : but, if to 
pardon injuries be an inſtance of greatneſs 
of ſoul, if there is any heroiſm in patient- 
ly ſupporting miſery, if to maintain an ea- 
ſy obligingneſs of temper, brotherly kind- 
nels, and ſubmiſſion under the rod of afflic- 
tion, denote a mind of ſuperior endow- 
ments, how greatly are they to be admired, 
honoured, and revered ! 

Was faith no farther efficacious, with 
rel pect to us, than to ſoothe the pains which 

are 
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are incidental to our mortal ſtate, was it 
only capable of ſoftening that poignant 
grief which often diſtreſſes the mind, could 
it only calm thoſe piercing ſorrows which 
our affections often ſuffer from the loſs 
of parents, friends, or children, by open- 
ing to our eyes a view of bliſs hereafter; 
how truly worthy our beſt endeavours 1s it 
to poſleſs it ! Nothing in this world can, like 
it, ſoothe the troubled breaſt, and raiſe us 
above the afflictions of this mortal ſtate ! 
Often has reaſon, the leading endowment 
of nature, endeavoured to maintain peace 


and happineſs in the heart, but in vain! 


Stoics, in Greece and Rome, taught, that 
wiſe men ſhould be free from all paſſions ; 
but Socrates felt the pangs of grief at the 
ſuppoſed death of his ſon, and the rigid 
Brutus ſunk from his ſtubborn virtue into 
the licentiouſneſs of epicureaniſm. (Tully's 
Ep.) And, in modern ages, thoſe bright or- 
naments of the literary and political world, 
who have been too wiſe to apply for the ſo- 
vereign guidance of heaven, have died with- 
| out 
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out finding a reſource in reaſon againſt the 
agonies of pain or reflections of conſcience, 
Nor could it poſſibly be otherwiſe; for, 
the ſtrongeſt reaſoning that ever was urged 
muſt prove ineffectual to bring peace to the 
ſoul, as it is incapable of compenſating for 
the loſſes that nature or accident have pro- 
duced ; whilſt faith, inſuring to the mind 
the bliſs of heaven and the happineſs to be 
enjoyed, has a reverſionary treaſure that ſoft- 
ens all the ſufferings of nature, by remind- 
ing us of their brevity, and aſſuring us they 
will be amply 88 by abundant 
bliſs and glory. 

Thus the ſufferings of nature, di onified and 
ſupported by faith, diſcover magnanimity, 
unfold thoſe ſteady virtues which make 
Chriſtians illuſtrious, and entitle them to the 
promiſe of Chriſt, 70 reign with him. 

Itis, indeed, noble and excellent to riſe 
ſuperior to affliction ; but, it has been ſaid, 
why muſt my body ſuffer? May I not as well 
walk in the paths of virtue, undiſturbed, 
and aſcend into the boſom of Chriſt unat- 
flicted ? 
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flicted? It is not a pleaſing point of view 
to conſider the Almighty as a judge delight- 
ing in ſeverity, fond of ſeeing his creatures 
ſtruggling with pain and miſery : Can the 
Sovereign of the univerſe, and Lord of mercy, 
receive any glory from our humiliation ? 
This 1s but little conſiſtent with his great- 
neſs, or that goodneſs which points the di- 
vine character. Truly, my fellow Chriſti- 
ans, God is good to all, and bis tender mercies 
are over all his works, Pſ. cxlv. 9. He deli- 
vereth the poor and needy, and him that hath 
no helper. He is a firength to him in his diſ- 
treſs, a refage from the florm, a ſhadow from 
the beat, Pſ. Ixxii. 12. Ifaiah, xxv. 4. It 
is certainly very indulgent to our animal 
nature to paſs through life free from pain : 
But how, or on what principle, can we 
claim the bliſs of heaven, but in conquering 
our paſſions and ſubduing our evil inclina- 
tions for the ſake of God? Our thoughts and 
actions are naturally inclined to ſin. If we 
were left in that ſtate, ſhould we be compani- 
ons for infinite purity and perfection? Should 
we 


. 
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we be fit for that tranſcendant ſtate where 
excellence reigns ? How great a misfortune 
would it be, to be deprived of the merit of 
becoming victorious over the attacks of na- 
ture and the efforts of a malevolent world, 
to ſuppreſs our advancement in God's fa- 
vour? How ſhould we work out our ſalvati- 
on with fear and trembling ? Phil. ii. 12. 
And have that bleſſed aſſurance which the 
Apoſtle mentions, That it is God which work- 
eth in us, both to will and to do of his good 


' pleaſure, 13. Should God give us up to 


our own natural diſpoſition, and leave us 
to the purſuit of our own wills, it would 
be impoſſible for us to produce thoſe vir- 
tues which ariſe from oppoſition to evil ha- 
bits, and are the moſt illuſtrious in the 
Chriſtian character ; we ſhould never ſacri- 
fice any of our corrupt propenſities out of 
reſpect to God, or have any reaſon to know 
we are protected by him. As for the afflic- 
on that our paſſions may ſuſtain in the con- 
flict of virtue, the importance of it muſt be 


meaſured and compared with the reward it 
will 
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will acquire; and the Apoſtle tells us it is ſo 
inſignificant, that it is not worthy to be compa- 
red with the glory that ſhall be revealed in us. 
Does not the Sovereign ſend his favourites into 
all the dangers of war, to contend with the 
inclemency of the elements and endure all 
the hardſhips of labour and fatigue ? Does - 
he do it through want of affection, or to 
give him opportunities to acquire glory? 
Does he expoſe a life, that is inexpreſſibly 
dear to him, to give it pain? Is it not 
rather to ſhew he has not fixed his regard 
on an unworthy object, and to give him 
public applauſe as well as private approba- 
tion ? Thus, the Almighty draws us forth, 
from the indolence of nature, to a conflict 
that will bring us honour ; and, permitting 
the animal powers to war againſt the ſoul, 
gives it opportunity to diſplay its excellence 
and dignity, its attachment to the com- 
mands of God, and title to an inheritance 

in heaven. | 
The heathens of old, indeed, weakly ſa- 
crificed animals to their deities ; fooliſhly 
thinking 
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thinking that the blood of creatures, un- 
connected with them in affinity or qualities, 
ſhould really be capable of waſhing away 
their perſonal vices ; ſo, alſo almoſt all things 
are by the laws purged by blood, Heb. ix. 22. 
But the beavenly things themſelves with bet- 
ter ſacrifices than theſe, 23. for, by victims, 
other fleſh 1s offered; by obedience, our af- 
fections are offered: by ſacrificing our a- 
nimal propenſities, we ſacrifice what 1s our 
own ; by refuſing temporal glory or inte- 
reſt, becauſe rhey are attainable by means 
diſpleaſing to heaven, we acknowledge the 


divine authority, permit the power of God 


to triumph over ſin in our hearts, and do 


what is more pleaſing to him than the blood 
of hecatombs. 


The fidelity of Job, which rendered him 


ſo dear to God, that he declared here was 
no man like him in the earth, a perfect and 
upright man, one that feared God and eſchew- 


- edevil: if attributed to gratitude, becauſe 


God had made a hedge about him, and about 
his houſe, and about all that he bad on every 


fide, 
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fide, becauſe he had bleſſed the work of bis 
hands, and bis ſubſtance increaſed in the 
land, would be truly amiable and praiſe- 
worthy : but weſhall fee his virtues in a ſtill 
ſublimer view, if we trace his patience in 
aſfliction; if we obſerve his magnanimity 
in the midſt of miſery, we ſhall ſee the glo- 
ry of God beam forth from his reſignation, 
and perceive an attachment to God ſuperior 
to all the pains and misfortunes that could 
diſtreſs his. feelings or torment his body. 
His flocks and his herds were plundered, the 
Chaldeans carried away his camels and ſer- 
vants into bondage; his ſons and his daugh- 
ters were ſlain; from wealth and opulence 
he is reduced to poverty; his tendereſt af- 
fections are diſtreſſed by the loſs of thoſe 
whom the ties of nature rendered moſt dear 
to him, In the midſt of this miſery, be- 
hold, the man uttered no violent upbraid- 
ings of almighty juſtice! he fell down on 
the ground and worſhipped ! and ſaid, Na- 
Led came I out of my mother's womb, and na- 
ked ſhall J return thither, The Lord gave, 
and 
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and the Lord hath taken away: bleſſed be the 
name of the Lord! When the ſenſes are thus 
ſtimulated in the higheſt degree to revolt, — 
when the affections are thus diſtreſſed, and 
the paſſions urged to clamour againſt the 
juſtice of God, —when the dignity of the 
foul thus ſhines forth, and faith riſes tri- 
umphant,—then it appears in its greatneſs, 
and is more glorious to God than ſacrifice 
or the fat of rams. 1 Sam. xv. 22. 

Unleſs we are tried by affliction, and ſuf- 
fer attacks upon our mortal nature, how 
ſhall it be known whether we are moſt de- 
voted to God or to the world? A placid con- 
formity to the word of God, in affluence 
and eaſe, may ariſe from a deſire of acting 
with propriety, and agreeably to the judge- 
ment of men of underſtanding, or at beſt 
from gratitude for benefits received, with- 
out any particular love for the benefac- 
tor; a coldneſs, this, that can be by no 
means pleaſing to God, who expects our 
affections for the ſake of his excellent good- 


nels, not for the gifts he confers upon us; 
but, 
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but, when he brings us to the trial of our 
attachment, the ſlender gloſs of prudential 
* motives will vaniſh, and our infidelity ap- 
pear conſpicuous, or our virtue riſe from 
the conflict with ſuperior luſtre : there will 
then not remain a doubt of our worth or 
infamy ; every individual may paſs the ſen- 
tence of his own honour or diſgrace, and 
foreſee the effects of God's juſtice at the 
final judgement. 

But, although this mode of . manifeſting 
our worth or demerit has all imaginable 
evidence, and brings ſelf-conviction, yet 
ſome will ſay, Why may not the ſofter way 
be followed, and we be permitted to go on 


with eaſe to eternal happineſs? No man 


knows what cores of guile, what latent evils, 
lurk in the private, receſſes of his heart, 
until he is tried; the pleaſures of eaſe 
gloſs over many private evils, would alie- 
nate us from God, and ſo unite us to the 
preſent world that we ſhould think of no 
other ſtate : therefore we are created with 


mortal bodies, liable to pain and grief ; 


G g £ theſe 
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theſe draw the mind to future hopes, to 
the expectation of a ſtate, where the pinch- 
ing pangs of ſorrow never enter : theſe 
make us try our hearts, and ſee how they 
ſtand with God. Shall we blame the fee- 
bleneſs of nature, when from our weak- 
neſs there ariſes ſo much ſtrength, ſuch ex- 
cellent advantages? Should a perſon, by 
inevitable cauſes, involve you in the deep- 
eſt diſtreſs, and at that juncture pour into 
your heart comfort, attach himſelf to you, 
and ſhew himſelf, in every poſſible in- 
ſtance, your firm and immutable friend, 
would you not be induced to admire, love, 
and reſpect, his benevolence? Could you 
think the ills you ſuffered were occaſioned 
by criminal motives, when they were 
wrought by him, whoſe heart you have 
found replete with beneficence and huma- 


nity ? And will ye be diſpleaſed with God, 
who foreſees the good effect affliction will 


have upon your evil habits, for applying 
the medicine which will purge your cor- 


ruption and raiſe you to incorruption ? | 


Wil 
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Will you not rather lift up your eyes with 
love and adoration, and bleſs his divine 
goodneſs and mercy to you? 

Many, conſcious of the integrity of their 
hearts and reſolution to advance the glory 
of God on all occaſions, are ſurpriſed to 
find their beſt wiſhes intercepted by ſome 
particular act of Providence, and their 
moſt animated zeal for religion and virtue 
damped by misfortune, poverty, or illneſs, 
whilſt thoſe, who regard not God or his 
laws, flouriſh, and abound in health, 
wealth, and ſplendor. Theſe ſhould con- 
ſider, that God ſees not things as men ſee 
them; terreſtrial grandeur has no merit in 
his eyes ; the moſt ſtriking diſplay of ge- 
nius, the moſt eloquent orator, and deep 
philoſopher, have no peculiar weight or 
diſtinction in his eye; their objects are 
earthly ; and aims, to indulge their own 
vanity, not his glory. Should theſe have 
the peculiar indulgence of heaven exerted 
in their favour, when heaven is not in their 
thoughts ? People of the beſt reſolution 
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and warmeſt zeal may be unfit to be 
drawn out to conſpicuous actions in the 
divine cauſe, and ſhew forth his glory in 
patience and reſignation, humility and ſub- 
miſſion, magnanimity and fortitude; and 
it is very highly rational to conclude, 
(however appearances may militate againſt 
our judgement,) that, as God is omniſ- 
cient, his guidance is as excellent as his 
goodneſs is perfect. 

Affliction, however diſtreſſing to the 
feelings of ſenſe, and mortifying to the 
luxurious, has the happy effect of draw- 
ing us within ourſelves, and cauſing us to 
reflect on what we are, and what we hope 
to be, and ultimately ſhews us, that, if 
we ſuffer with Chriſt, we ſhall hereafter 
reign with him: if we feel pain in ſuppreſ- 
ſing thoſe defires which war againſt God, 
we ſhall enjoy the bliſs of being free from 
them, in the full exertion of our reaſon; 
for, the ſtream of thoſe evils, which diſ- 
Concert, and trouble the mind, originates 


in 
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in our iraſcible and concupiſcible affections, 
in the reception of the impreſſions of good 
or evil, in a degree that right reaſon does 
not approve of. For, if reaſon regulated 
our value of external things, we ſhould 
eſteem them neither more or leſs than 
their juſt value; we ſhould neither be aſſi- 
duous in the purſuit or impatient in the 
loſs of them; we ſhould not entertain 
ſuch reſentment of wrongs as would diſ- 
quiet our peace, or permit the ſucceſs of 
another to open, in our boſoms, envy or 
the ſtings of maliciouſneſs. Whoever fol- 
lows this ſimple proceſs of right reaſon 
elevates his mind above the ſullen ſchemes 


of malice and petulance of indignity ; 


whilſt the thunder of revenge rolls beneath 
his feet, and turbulence diſtracts the jar- 
ring world, he walks in a purer element, 
and keeps his ſoul placid and ſerene. When 
therefore we have diſtinguiſned between 
good and evil, and habitually reduced our 
affections to the guidance of right reaſon, 
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the mind can receive no diſturbance from 
the paſſions; the body alone will ſuffer, 
and that in a leſs degree than thoſe who 
arc not thus accompliſhed : ſo that, when 
we leave this world, and paſs into the re- 
gions of heaven, our ſouls will enter there, 
as into their own manſion, where every 
thing is pleaſing, every thing is agreeable 
to their temper and wiſhes, and every one 
ready to delight and give them joy: then 
they will find themſelves arrayed in that 
glorious dreſs, which admits no 1mpreſſions 
of ill; then they will be all harmony, and 
all their motions and actions conformable 
to the pureſt reaſon ; then they will count 
it all joy, that they were thought worthy 
to ſuffer with Chriſt, and ſing eternal 
praiſes to God for granting them the 
means of ſubduing the fleſh, and riſing 
to a glorious immortality, 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
Having therefore theſe promiſes, dearly be- 
loved, (that if we ſuffer with Chriſt, we 
ſrall alſo reign with bim, ) let us cleanſe our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit ; 
perfefting holineſs in the fear of God. 1 Pet. 
v. 11. And may the God of all grace, who 
hath called us unto his eternal glory by Chriſt 
Jeſus, after that ye have ſuffered awhile, 
make ye perfect; flabliſb, ſtrengthen, ſettle, 
you Jo bim be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen, 


Gg4 SERMON 


SERMON XIX. 


PSALM XXXIX. 4. 


Lord, make me know mine end, ai! (2 mea 
ſure of my days, what it is, iu ay 
know bow frail T am. 


HE numerous ſcenes of mortality, 

which daily preſent themſelves to 
our ſight, —the feebleneſs of our conſtitu- 
tutions, and the various changes we per- 
ceive in our bodies, tending to decay, — ſa- 
tisfy us, that we muſt die. Theſe bodies 
muſt retire to the grave, undergo the diffe- 
rent ſtages of putrefaction, and loſe all the 
beauty that now feeds their vanity, whilſt 
the ſoul, releaſed by death, ſhall paſs into 


the inviſible world of ſpirits, and there re- 


main until the trump of God ſhall pro- 
claim the general reſurrection and re-union 


of foul and body. To prepare for this 


important 
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important event, all our care, vigilance, 
and attention, are neceſſary, Were we in- 
deed to reſt in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and 
remain for ever inconſcious of exiſtence, 
the libertine's ſentiments of enjoying the 
preſent hour may not be improper ; but, 
ſince the growth, decay, and renewal, of 
the face of nature, the voice of reaſon and 
revelation intimate, conclude, and declare, a 
future exiſtence, and that we muſt appear 
before the tribunal of heaven, and receive 
a final doom, that will adjudge us to eter- 
nal happineſs or miſery: the vital air we 
breathe is not more neceſſary to life than 
a juſt ſenſe of the ſtate of our ſouls, the 
meaſure of our days, and the infirmities of 
our nature, are to our ſalvation. 
Yet, as if human nature was changed, 
and immortality no longer the object of 
man's defire, there flows a ſtream of univer- 
ſal corruption through all orders of people, 
that threatens annihilation to every thing 
ſacred and religious : they regard not the 
fleeting hours of life, and attach them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves ſolely to things temporal : here they 
find the pleaſures of eaſe and affluence, 
the gratification of all their ſenſes, and 
every indulgence an carthly creature natu- 
rally loves; this is their happineſs, this is 
their joy; they feel whatever affects their 
ſenſes ; knowing no intellectual pleaſures, 
think them the beſt and moſt deſirable en- 
joyments, and, laughing at the ſerious 
Chriſtian, who employs his few years in 
piety and preparation for eternity, reſign 
themſelves to the full enjoyment of their 
ſenſes. Conſcious that their actions have 
no concord with the virtues that adorn 
celeſtial regions, they reduce their ideas to 
their paſſions, and, to appeaſe the reflec- 
tions of conſcience, argue themſelves into 
a belief, that their conduct 1s rational, that 
it would be very unwiſe to relinquiſh a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty : an affection, 
that has at firſt ſight a ſpecious appearance 


of prudence, but, in reality, 1s entirely fal- 


lacious ; for, the uncertainty of death to- 
tally changes their poſition, not only as it 
makes 
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makes, what they call certain, uncertain, 
but as all the enjoyment they may take in 
ſenſuality muſt be poiſoned by the continual 
danger of impending death. 

To ſee the wiſdom of their poſition, that 
it is not prudent to relinquiſh a certainty 
for an uncertainty, we will view what are 
thoſe bleſſings on which they ſo firmly re- 
ly, and value for their certainty:—They are, 
this life, and the vaſt variety of pleaſures, 
which it produces; the delights of wealth 
and diſſipation ; the delights of grandeur 
and power; the delights that flow from 
the ability to triumph over competitors for 
honours, and to ſpurn with inſolence thoſe 
who have at any time mortified their 
pride.—Can any thing be more frail and 
tranſient than theſe? Death daily awaits 
our ſteps in a thouſand ſhapes; wealth 
paſſes as a ſhadow ; when poſſeſſed, affords 
no peculiar joy; and the power, to triumph 
over thoſe who have offended us, ſickens in 
the act, and turns into bitterneſs and pain. 


The body, that is uſed to a ſcope of pleaſure 
and 
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and exceſs, is peculiarly liable to the de- 
predations of mortality; it is more ſuſcep- 
tible of the effects of inclement ſeaſons, 
noxious air, and epidemical maladies: 
whilſt it is in its carrier of enjoyment, a 
ſudden blaſt checks the heated blood, cor- 
rupts the maſs, and, as a ſuperb building 
whoſe foundation is weakened, tumbles, by 
the firſt ſhock, into ruins. Is this the cer- 
tainty, the immenſe bleſſing, they ſo highly 
eſteem ? Is this their aſſurance, more eſti- 
mable than eternity ? 

But perhaps they would obviate the ſen- 
timent of caſualty, and ſuppoſe they ſhall 
attain to the age of threeſcore years and 
ten, to the utmoſt period that the fibres of 
nature can ſupport : beſides the foily of 
putting theſe paſſing years in competition 
with myriads of ages in heaven, how vain 
is the reliance ? Does not every day preſent 
to our eyes the youth cut off in bis bloom- 
ing age? Do we not ſee the infant, who 
to-day ſmiles in its fond mother's arms, on 


the morrow carried to the grave? Will not 
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theſe victims of mortality, the mournful 
tears that flow down the parents cheeks in 
grief unutterable, tell them, that life and 
pleaſure are tranſient as the vapour, fade 
as a flower, and paſs as the morning dew,— 
Is this the life they ſo highly eſteem? for 
which they relinquiſh immortality ? 

As they reaſon ſo earneſtly in the cauſe 
of happineſs, how comes it that theſe 
ſcenes of mortality do not lead them to 
conſider this natural inference; that, when 
God makes ſuch a great change in the ſtate 
of his creatures as to tranſlate them from 
one world to another, the latter muſt be 
the moſt happy and full of bliſs, as it 
would be very inadequate to divine good- 
neſs to remove them from a greater to a 
leſs degree of happineſs? How 1s it they 
will not diſcern, that the goodneſs of God 
would never permit him to withdraw good 
men from the earth, was it not to make 
them ſupremely bleſſed in heaven? 

Some probably will ſhelter themſelves 
under the uncertainty of the external evi- 
dence 
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dence of religion, and exclaim, Let us eat 
and drink ; for, to-morrow we die; then all 
things ſhall be to us as though we had ne- 
ver been ! But they will permit me to aver, 
that the external evidence of Chriſtianity 
has leſs uncertainty than thoſe things they 
think moſt certain. Our religion is ſup- 
ported by miracles wrought before thou- 
ſands, who were inclined, by paſſion and 
habit, to controvert their aim, and diſprove 
them if they could; by the concurrence of 
nations, by the magnanimity and fidelity 
of thoſe numerous martyrs of all ages and 
ſexes, who have died to vindicate their 
faith. Were they not convinced of the 
truth of religion, would their hopes of 
immortality have triumphed over nature, 
which ever loves to live, if life is to be 
held with the glory of God? Though we 
have ſuch abundant crowds of witneſſes to 
evidence the external truth of religion, 1s 
there found a ſingle perſon, in his ſenſes, 
who will inſure a year's exiſtence to an- 
other on the forfeiture of his life? Can 


any 
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any man living, on the principles of na- 
ture or reaſon, aver, that another ſhall 
ſurvive the approaching hour? — Where 
then is their boaſted certainty ? 

It is really ſurpriſing, that men of bright 
mental endowments, who have cultivated 
the more engaging qualities, and poſleſs 
accompliſhments, which inſtruct and at- 
tract eſteem, ſhould inſiſt, that, where the 
proſpect of gain is immenſe, it is rational 
to riſk the loſs of a trifle, and yet will not 
give up a preſent indulgence for the pro- 
ſpect of the moſt valuable reverſion 3 will 
hazard their fortunes at ſea, in hopes of 
profit; will ruſh into battle in ſearch of 
fame, and defy the burning heats of the 
torrid zone to accumulate wealth ;—but, to 
acquire ſalvation, to poſſeſs eternal glory, 
think it not prudent to give up a debauch, 
a moment's jocundity, luſt, and ſenſuality : 
and this they do, becauſe their prudence 
will not relinquith a certainty for an un- 
certainty; whereas, in truth, this pru- 
dence ſhould prevail on them to prepare 
for 
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for death : they think it prudent to provide 
for what is to come; no ſooner have they 
gone through one ſcene of pleaſures than 
they prepare for others which may never 
ariſe. Now death will certainly come ; they 
ſhould, therefore, on their own prudential 
principle, prepare for it, in preference to 
expected pleaſure, becauſe that may not 
arrive, whilſt death is certain and inevitable. 
What is the uncertainty then? only the 
time when the hand of death ſhall ſtop the 
flow of life; and this prudence bids us in- 
ſtantly to provide for, as it may come like 
a thief in the night; and we have every 
aſſurance, that the light of reaſon, divine 
Providence, the ſoul's natural longing after 


immortality, and nature's ſhuddering at the 


thought of annihilation, can give, that it 
is an event of the greateſt moment, big with 
the fate of the ſoul to all eternity. 

Moreover, the uncertainty of death 
ſhews, in the ſtrongeſt light, the little 
pretence they have to joy in thoſe hours 


they devote to pleaſure ; it muſt check the 
H h ſenſualiſt's 
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ſenſualiſt's vivacity to think, this moment 
may be my laſt; what ſhall I then be? 
There may be a heaven, a hell, a future 
exiſtence, whilſt all I can deſire is annihi- 
lation.—There may be no annihilation : the 
wiſe and learned, the good and brave, in all 


ages, have thought there is no annihila. 


tion. How came I by theſe ideas? Are 
they not the effects of libertiniſm ? Should 
my doubts be vain, ſhould I be deceived, 
what will be my fate? What guide ſhall I 
have in the region of ſpirits ?—Shall I 
have no friend to comfort me, to give me 
countenance, when I appear amongſt mil- 
lions whom I know not ? Of what advan- 
tage will it then be to have enjoyed the feſ- 
tive roar, the jovial company, that uſed to 
fill me with pleaſure? What have I been 
doing theſe many revolving years, but run- 


ning the riſk of eternal puniſhment, ruſh- 
ing into thoſe diſmal regions of ſor- 


row, whence there is no return? Theſe 
gloomy thoughts will poiſon the libertine's 


joy, 


„ 
joy, in the ſofteſt moments of his pleaſures 
fill him with poignant grief. 

Theſe thoughts, it is true, will not con- 
tinually reſt upon the impious mind; his 
licentious ſcenes will drown the calm re- 
flections of piety : the ſerene joys of reli- 
gion fly the ſociety of the riotous debau- 
chee ; —but ſhould illneſs incapacitate him 
to enjoy ſociety, and a regimen give the 
mind room to exert itſelf, it will make him 
tremble ; a croud of vices, impieties, and 
blaſphemies, will ruſh into his preſence, and, 
clothed in all the horrors of fouleſt evil, 
ſhew him his true aſlociates : he ſhuns 
their ſight, and fain would conceal himſelf 
from their notice.—See him ſtretched on 
his bed, languiſhing in the feebleneſs of 
exhauſted nature, waiting for the ſtroke of 
death, a ſeparation from all he has, without 
a hope to ſupport his ſoul in the ſtruggles 
of diſſolution, or expectation to receive di- 
vine mercy ! What terrors torture his foul ! 
He ſtarts back from the graſp of death ;— 
he groans, and rolls his eyes around his bed 
H h 2 to 
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to ſee if he can find any one to draw him 
back from the grave, —from the fatal 
ſtroke that will caſt him beyond the reach 
of mortals, and fix his doom for ever! 
Were the wicked to ſee the agonies of a 
dying ſinner, they would pauſe, feel the 
pangs of his dreadful apprehenſion, and 
mourn the ſufferings of their dying friend ; 
but, alas! theſe will be no more than the 
ſhadow to the ſubſtance, when the ſoul, 
driven from the preſence of God, ſhall be 
left for ever to the voracious tortures of re- 
morſe. : 
How different are the expiring moments 
of a friend of God! The ſerenity of his 
ſoul, beaming on his countenance, predicts 
his future bliſs; and, if the tenderneſs. of 
affection occaſions him to diſcover reluc- 
tance in parting with thoſe he holds moſt 
dear, the foul again becomes triumphant, 
bids him be comforted, and aſſures him, 
they ſhall meet again, in the arms of God, 
to part no more :—this conſoles his mortal 
feelings, and, celeſtial proſpects ſucceeding, 
| he 
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he launches into eternity with peace and 
joy. How bliſsful 1s it thus to die! Shall 
we not endeavour to gain fo happy an end? 
Do not defer it for a moment; the ſtate in 
which you die will decide your fate to all 
eternity: have compaſſion then on your 
ſouls ; make your peace with God o not 


pay leſs attention to that treaſure, which 


ſhall ſurvive this terreſtrial world, than 
you do to baubles, which continue for a 
time, and are loſt before you go hence.— 
Do not run into deſtruction heedleſs as a 
horſe into the battle. Do not rob the Son 
of God of his glory, and reject the offers 
of divine grace and favour. 

Reflect for a moment what it is to live 
in a ſtate of ſeparation from God; to have 
that bond of union broken, which connects 
our ſouls with things celeſtial : men, ex- 
cluded from the fountain of all dignity and 


honour, are no better than the beaſts that 


periſh, which never had ſpiritual union 


with heaven: they, who obey not the Goſ- 


pel, the precepts of Chriſt, nor regard the 
H h 3 grace 
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grace of God, are not ſuperior, in a ſpiri- 
tual view, to the moſt ignorant and barba- 
rous ſavage, who is continually impious and 
cruel, without knowing he offends God, or 
is a diſgrace to human nature.—They are 
greater enemies to themſelves than their 
mortal focs can be; they can only kill their 
bodies, whilſt they themſelves reſolve to kill 
their ſouls. Liſten to the voice of nature, 
it cries for life immortal ; hearken to the 
voice of God, he bids you come unto him; 
have compaſhon on yourſelves, and employ 
the few and uncertain moments of this life, 
to advance you to thoſe certain and immu- 
table enjoyments, which are prepared for 
the bleſſed in heaven. 

ihe uncertainty of life is a moſt cogent 
argument to prevail on the worldling to de- 
filt from his purſuits, and attend to reli- 
gion; for, allowing him all the joy the 
fertility of his imagination may conceive in 
the indulgence of his paſſions, will its plea- 
ſure, although prot:aRed to threeſcore years 
and ten, compenſate for miſery that will 


continue 
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continue through infinite ages? This is, 
however, a number of years, that no wiſe 
man will pretend to aſcertain to himſelf ; 
for, on what principles do we found our 
hopes of a long life? Does not the infant, 
and the youth in full ſtrength ard beauty, 
ſubmit to the hand of death ? The hope of 
life is ſelf-flattery, averſion to diſcaſe, which 
15 natural to us, makes us believe we ſhall 
eſcape diſorders and fatal accidents ; but 
what is all this but folly? Look into the 
bills of mortality, and behold the ravag: 5 
of death, which neither ſpares age or ſex; 
are we exempted from the ſtroke more than 
they were? Theſe truths are fatal to the 
worldling's doctrine of enjoying the pre- 
ſent moment in debauchery, Will he wal- 
low 1n fin, when he reflects, that this night 
lis foul may be required of him Would any 
rational man reſt his happineſs on fortui- 
tous events, on enjoyments that may ceaſe 
to-morrow, or in the inſtant? Would he 
give himſelf up to momentary gratification 
at the expence of eternal joys? From a 
H h 4 knowledge 
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knowledge of the inſtability of human poſ- 
ſeſſions, the fluctuating ſtate of mortality, 
the apoſtle recommends us to conſider our- 
ſelves in this world as ſtrangers paſling to 
their native home; I beſeech you, as ſtrangers 
and pilgrims, to abſiain from fleſhly luſts, 
which war againſt the ſoul. A traveller 
little regards the accommodation he finds 
on his journey ; nothing detains him ; he 
expects nothing more than is merely neceſ- 
ſary. Such ſhould a Chriſtian be here, 
without expectations, without concern, con- 
tented with the little he has, and poſſeſſing 
that as though he had it not. Hence 
ſprings that calm philoſophy of mind, 
which keeps the boſom 1n peace. Are you 
rich and powerful ? Have you the bliſs of 
an amiable conſort, a pleaſing offspring, or 
a ſincere friend? Thus prepared, if the 
hand of death ſhould rob you of theſe, 
though nature would feel, your mind, ele- 
vated above terreſtrial things, would bid 
your tongue to utter, the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; bleſſed be the name 


of 
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of the Lord! How ſuperior is this Chriſ- 


tian magnanimity to the much-boaſted 
Roman virtue! A good man, ſays Se- 
« neca, is not only the friend of God, but 
« the image, the diſciple, the imitator, of 
% him, and the true child of his heavenly 
« Father: he 1s true to himſelf, and acts 
e with conſtancy and reſolution. Scipio, 
ee by a croſs wind, being forced into the 
* power of his enemies, caſt himſelf upon 
* the point of his ſword, and, as the people 
ce were enquiring what was become of the 
« general, the general, ſays Scipio, is very 
e well, and immediately expired.” Thus 
did he who 1s called the friend of God and 
the imitator of him; the man, who was 
true to himſelf, meanly deſerted thoſe, 
whom his duty obliged to animate, in the 
moment they moſt wanted ſupport, and, in 
cowardly putting himſelf to death, ſhewed 
he had not that magnanimity, which 1s the 
mark of true greatneſs, and dared not en- 
counter events that would mortify his pride. 
Whilſt the Chriſtian, as a being of a ſupe- 
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rior world, is unconquerable by difaſters 
if the waves of aMiction break around him, 
he refuſes not the conteſt which God has 
laid upon him, he is fedfaft, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the works of the Lord, 
knowing that his labour ſhall net be in vain in 
the Lerd. None of us are ignorant that 
God will reward the faithful in heaven ;— 
none of ye would be thought ſo impious as 
to be without faith and truſt in God. 
Whence come then your anxieties, your 
grief, your ſolicitude for gain, and earneſt- 
neſs in worldly affairs? which, in defiance 
of the ſacred laws of God, make you re- 
ject the admonitions of your conſcience, 
the thoughts of heaven? Are theſe the evi- 
dence of your faith ? Do theſe denote your 
expectations of the rewards of the faithful ! 
Though you may conſider thele things as 
temporal, and intend to uſe them only for 
a time, you know nor certainly when you 
ſhall relinquiſh them ; but you know, cer- 
tainly, that neither youth or age, ſtrength 
or beauty, are exempted from death, and 

Cr that, 
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that, in the ſtate you die, in that ſtate you 
will continue to eternity, Should not this 
truth induce you to examine the ſtate of 
your hearts, to keep your paſſions and af- 
fections in order, and your ſouls prepared 
to appear before the face of God, as good 
ſtewards ready to give account of their 
ſtewardſhip, whenever they are called up- 


on? If it does not, the inattention to ſo 


important a concern evinces a hardneſs 
of heart, inſuſceptible of thoſe amiable diſ- 
poſitions which lead to repentance, and in- 
capable of receiving divine grace. 

Few, I hope, are in this gall of bitter- 
neſs; but many, who hold God and his 
laws in the higheſt honour in their minds, 
defer to reduce them to action, and with to 
aſcertain ſome particular worldly deſign be- 
fore they devote themſelves to the precepts 
of the goſpel : theſe are truly ſaid to honour 
God with their lips, but are in reality far 
from him. For, what is their undiſguiſed 
ſtate relative to ſalvation, and their hope 
of future bliſs and glory ? At preſent they 

love 
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love God in their hearts, but they love the 
world better; they will, at ſome future 
time, when they have acquired an elegant 
fortune, relinquiſh the purſuit of wealth, 
and devote themſelves to God. Why are 
they ſo ſolicitous to gain riches, if they do 
not intend to enjoy them? Why do they 
force themſelves into. all the paths of am- 
bition, and anxiouſly ſtrive to riſe to all the 
pleaſures of grandeur, if it is not to ſhine 
as men of the firſt magnitude and influence 
on earth? Little do they know themſclves, 
if they think the paſſions of avarice, am- 
bition, or vanity, are to be conquered by 
indulgence, or gratified by any particular 
attainment, However, ſhould they fix a 
diſtant day to make God triumphant in 
their hearts, do they know they ſhall reach 
that period? Should it arrive, may not an 
unexpected malady debilitate their bodies, 
and diſcompoſe their minds? May not the 
moment, which was intended to open an 
intercourſe with heaven, and introduce a 
connexion, which ultimately would arrange 


his 
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his ſoul amongſt celeſtial beings arrayed in 
glory, be loſt in the rage of a burning 
fever, that deſtroys reflection, and incapa- 
citates the mind to act with ſerenity? Of 
what uſe will then their good intention be? 
Of what ſervice will it be to them, when 
they appear at the tribunal of Chriſt, laden 
with the burden of iniquity, to declare 
they had intended to obey the laws of God, 
and leave their vices? The opportunity, 
which was given to aboliſh their wicked- 
neſs will then be paſt; eternity will be 
commenced when no man can work, and 
they muſt abide the juſt judgement of God. 
Flatter not, then, yourſelves with the enjoy- 
ment of to-morrow ; your bodily infirmi- 
ties ſpeak the progreſs of mortality to dif- 
ſolution, and conſtantly remind you of its 


advancement to another ſtate that will be 
immutable. 


Is the hour of death uncertain? Is the 


manner in which we ſhall die unknown to 
us? May we be called upon in a moment ? 
Theſe are truths that ſhould induce us to 
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gird our loins for the journey, that, when- 
ever we are commanded to ſet out, we may 
be prepared to follow our divine Guide, who 
only 7s a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto 
eur paths, the kind Protector under whoſe 
favour alone we can be introduced into the 
city of God, to the ſociety of the good and 
bleſſed; for, ſhould we enter the vale of 
death without our Conductor, how ſhould 
we be bewildered and diſtreſſed in the fable 
regions of mortality! Impenetrable dark- 
neſs will fill us with horror, conſcious guilt 
diſtract the ſoul, without a gleam of hope 
to alleviate our pain, or open a proſpect of 
future eaſe. Think then that eternal hap- 
pineſs or miſery now await you; —reflect 
whether a life of ſenſual indulgence 1s 
to be preferred to an eternity of celeſl1al 
bliſs : — conſider the danger of gratifying 
any evil propenſity even for a moment; 
for, ſhould ye have paſſed years in devo- 
tion, and, jn the moment of ſenſuality, be 
cut off from the living, how will your 
ſouls appear in the preſence of God, co- 


vered 
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vered with recent vice? How can they 
claim that bliſs, which is due to the pure 
and undefiled ? Therefore be ready, pray 
for divine aid, be aſſiduous in ſubduing 
your paſſions, be given to good works, lay 
in a ſtore of piety, virtue, and righteouſ- 
neſs. After death you can make no addi. 
tion to your worth ; you muſt ſtand or fall 
by your own deſerts ; the goodneſs of your 
friends, the virtues of your parents, their 
imploring the throne of God inceſſantly for 
the ſalvation of your ſouls, will be of no 
uſe; they have no works of ſupererrogation 
to offer 1n your favour, and, the time being 
paſt, when alone you might have worked 
out your ſalvation and gained the protec- 
tion of God, you muſt remain for ever ſe- 
parated from him. 

To conclude: 

If we are ſeized by the hand of death 
whilſt we are engaged in fin, we muſt die 
for ever ; but, if our ſouls are alive to God 
by the illuminating principles of grace and 
holineſs, when our bodies die, they will ſur- 

vive 
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vive eternally. A wicked ſoul, which, in 
the language of ſcripture, is ſaid to be 
dead, muſt fink into miſery, becauſe it will 
be deprived of the preſence of God, the 
fountain of all comfort; whilſt the living 
ſoul, being free from corruption, will paſs 
into a ſtate of ſupreme bliſs, and be again, 
in the reſurrection of the juſt, re- united to 
its body, made immortal and glorious: but 
this important change muſt be begun here; 
the ſeeds muſt be ſown in time, that are to 
flouriſh in eternity: this life is the ſtate of 
trial, the next, of judgement : theſe are 
the days of patience and mercy ; eternity 
the ſeaſon of reward : now we may labour, 
toil, and be unhappy; but our trouble 
cannot be compared to the glory which 
ſhall be revealed in us; for, if the ſpirit of 
bim that raiſed up Jeſus from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead 
ſhall alſo quicken your mortal bodies by his ſpi- 
rit that dwelleth in you, 

Think, then, all you who now enjoy the 


vigor of youth, that the blaſt of death may 
| cut 
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cut you off as a flower of the field, and 
tranſport you to thoſe blisful regions, where 
pleaſure never palls, where beauty never 
fades, where the moſt lively imagination 
will find a treaſure of happineſs equal to 
its moſt ſanguine wiſhes ! Think what joy, 
what delight, you may taſte in heaven, and 
let nothing withdraw your thoughts and 
reſolution from attaining it. Can you wiſh 
ſor a habitation more charming and ſplen- 
did than the city of pure gold, whoſe wall 
is of jaſper, and foundation of precious 
ſtones, whoſe light is the glory of God. 
Can your virtue, your courage, or gene- 
rous ambition, be more nobiy rewarded ? 
May, then, neither life or death, or the moſt 
ſeducing charms of things preſent, reſtrain 
ye from aſpiring to the heavenly treaſure, 
and receiving thoſe ornaments of virtue, 
which will ſhine in glory and happineſs 
through all eternity! 

And you, who now are arrived at an ad- 


vanced age, who have reccived religious 


principles, walked in the paths of piety and 
] 1 virtue, 
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virtue, who have eſcaped the pollutions of 
youthful luſt, and dedicated your bloom- 
ing age to the ſervice of God ; can you ſu- 
pinely reſign the fair hopes, which ſprang 
from ſuch a good beginning ? Can you per- 
mit the triumph you gained over the world 
to receive no applauſe? After having borne 
the burden and heat of the day, ſuſtained 
the impetuoſity of tempeſts, the ſtorms of a 
turbulent life, for ſo many years, will you 
meanly reſign the victor's crown, that is in 
your view, and ready to be placed on your 
head? Will you draw back when the pro- 
miſed land is in your fight, and all the rich 
fruits of virtue ready for your poſleſfion ? 
Be firm as the rock of your falvation ; be 
fedfaſt, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
works of the Lord, foraſmuch as ye know your 
labours are not in vain in the Lord. 


SERMON 


SERMON XX. 


2 Cor. v. 10. 


Me muſt all appear before the judgement-ſeat 
of Chriſt, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that 
ke bath done, whether it be good or bad. 


E religious and virtuous have ſome- 
times felt no ſmall mortification in 

being blended indiſcriminately with the moſt 
impious and profane; their faith has been 
almoſt ſtaggered when they obſerved the 
wicked in high eſteem, their feet had well 
nigh flipped, as ſays David, when they ſaw 
the proſperity of the wicked. Pſalm Ixxiii. 2, 3. 
And, indeed, upon principles merely ratio- 
nal, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that virtue, 
which is more beneficial to ſociety than 
vice, ſhould receive the countenance and 
ſupport of mankind; and that thoſe means, 
Ii 2 which 
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which are to conduct us to heaven, ſhould 
have the immediate, viſible, and peculiar, 
favour of God. This ſeeming inconſiſten- 
cy, which has incited atheiſtical notions in 
the Heathen world and Jewith community, 
is to Chriſtians one of the brighteſt proofs 
of a future judgement; for, when thoſe de- 
vote themſelves to the ways of fin, whoſe 
elevated rank in ſociety requires them to be 
good examples to their inferiors, —when 
power, which was given to ſuppreſs vice 
and encourage virtue, is ſtretched out to 
oppreſs the good and virtuous, we mult 
conclude that, the all-wiſe Former of crea- 
tion, the Inſtitutor of order, will appoint 
a day to rectify this injuſtice, and diſplay 
men and actions 1n their true worth and 
colours ; otherwiſe, how ſhall we reconcile 
the 1deas, that nature and revelation give us 
of divine juſtice, with proſperous vice and 
ſuffering virtue? 

To ſee this fundamental principle of 
Chriſtianity with clearneſs, we mult ob- 
ſerve, that the great obje&t of a general 

5 judgement 
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judgement cannot be to lay the foundation 
of our happineſs or miſery 3 that we eſta- 
bliſh here by our actions; they are the prin- 
ciples from which bliſs and glory, miſery 
and diſgrace; ariſe; but the true intention 
of it is, to diſplay before the univerſe the 
divine juſtice, to ſnew every individual in 
his true colours, free from guiſe, diſrobed 
of thoſe externals which ſecrete the operati- 
ons of the heart, and give a fair colouring 
to ſouls of the blackeſt dye; for, then we 
ſhall all appear before the judgement-ſeat of 
Cbriſt, juſt as we are, our conſciences will 
then be read by the ſurrounding world, and 
bring us the joy of the Lord, the happy 
ſalutations of celeſtial beings; or ſend us 
with our load of wickednels into utter dark- 
neſs, the regions of endleſs deſpair! 

Think, all ye who clothe your ſecret vi- 
ces with the ſoft deluſions of art, and freen 
_ yourſelves with ingenuity from the percep- 

tion of mortal fight, what a tremendous 
appearance you will make when you are 
_ manifeſted befyre the judgement-ſeat of 
Ii} Chriſt ; 
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Chriſt; the beauty of your perſon, the ex- 
cellence of your underſtanding, the graces 
of your body, the pleaſing vivacity and na- 
tural elegance of your manners, will then 
have no value or eſtimation: theſe give you 
no merit; they are the gift of God, amia- 
ble upon earth, and engaging in the ſight 
of men, becauſe they draw nearer to perfec- 
tion; but the only teſts of worth are mo- 
ral attainments; theſe alone can be ſaid to 
be acquiredby man; and, if you have them 
not, how will you bear to appear before 
the face of God, who will bring to light all 
you ever thought or did? how will you 
withſtand the fight of millions gazing at 
your corruption, and trembling at the 
greatneſs of your miſery ? 

The appearance, which St. Paul tells us 
we muſt make at the tribunal of Chriſt, is 
expreſſed with peculiar emphaſis, has a 
meaning of vaſt extent and force, very dif- 
ferent from that which we now make, and 
will unfold a knowledge of us that cannot 
be hereattained; for, all we know of men is 
collected 
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collected from a few incidents or tranſacti- 
ons, a method exceedingly defective and 


very liable to deception, as neither a vici- 


ous or virtuous character is formed by 
tranſient action, but by regularity and ha- 
bit; or, if no ſingular incidents ariſe, we 
fix our judgement of men from their ap- 
pearances, without knowing their private 
conduct, intentions, and motives, which 
are reſerved as ſecret as their ſouls, and 
give all the merit or demerit to their ac- 
tions. A judgement, founded on ſuch un- 
certain conjectures, muſt be expoſed to 
great deception and miſtake, 

What appearance is it then which the 
Apoſtle tells us we muſt make, if it is not 
to be collected from the viſible tranſactions 
of a part of our lives, from ſome lines of 
character or conjectures of our principles, 
from the effects of particular actions? It is 
an expoſition of all our actions, public and 
private; a manifeſtation of our. motives; not 
a thought will eſcape the Judge, or intention 
be concealed from the view of all around the 
114 ſeat 
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ſeat of judgement ; ſo that no one will 
doubt of the reality of the character, or be 
a moment at a loſs to determine, whether 
the Judge has pronounced with equity and 
juſtice. There ſhall not then be unfolded 

the true nature of one action only that has 
expoſed you to the cenſure of the world, but 
every act of your life ſhall be made public; 
then ſhall not be diſcovered merely the cru- 
elty or injuſtice that your avarice prompted 
you to do, but the various ſcenes of iniqui- 
ty, craft, and wickedneſs, that lifted you 
into higher ſtations, Then will be ſeen the 
motives on which you formed connex- 
ions with thoſe who could advance your 
deſigns, how ſolicitouſly you courted their 
friendſhip, how induſtriouſly you flattered 


their paſſions until they could be no longer 
uſeful, and then ſacrificed theſe beſt of men 


and relations to others who were more 


powerful; violating, without compunction, 


the ſacred ties of friendihip and nature, 
Then ſhall be ſeen clearly, how you fat in 
your cloſet meditating deſtruction as the 
beaſt 
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beaſt of prey in his den, waiting for the 
unwary traveller ; how your heart burned 
to convert the widow's dower to your own 
uſe and graſp the helpleſs orphan's patri- 
mony ;— how you ſeduced the induſtrious 
poor man, to entruſt his ſmall treaſure to 
your care under the pretence of increaſing 
his ſtore, and, in a moment, appropriated to 
your own uſe the labours of many a wea- 
ry day the pittance that would have gi- 
ven his offspring comfort, and kept them 
from penury and want. 
Then, the brilliant grandeur, that ſur- 
rounds the ſenſualiſt now, will no longer 
dazzle the beholder's eye; the latent paſ- 
ſion, that prompted him to voluptuouſneſs 
will ſtand forth diſrobed, the many ſhame- 
ful ſcenes he engaged in ſhall be exhibited— 
in his youth you ſee him immerſed in de- 
bauchery; advanced in years, drunkenneſs 
and gluttony are added to the former vice; 
in the decline of life, lie laughs at every 
thing that is ſacred in religion, defies God 
in his words, and, in the groſſeſt gratifica- 
| tions 
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tions of ſenſe, debaſes human nature to a 
levet with the ſwine that wallow in the 
mire. How will this riot and obſcenity, 
this deriſion and blaſphemy appear before 
the throne of God, ſurrounded by the aw- 
ful world, enlightened with glory and pu- 
rity, the Majeſty of the ſovereign Lord of 
heaven and earth? How ſhocking to the 
fight of innocence, to thoſe virtuous ſouls 
which are prepared to enter into the joy of 
their Lord, muſt his preſence be ! He will 
ſhudder at his own deformity, and ia 
back from the ſight of that purity winch 
muſt cover him with ſhame ! 

Then the pretenders to fame wiil ap- 
pear in all the blackneſs of infatiav!: ambi- 
tion and pride, attended by a train of foul- 
eſt arts, cruelties, and injuſtice; then will 

be preſented to their fight thoſe ſlaughtered 

| thouſands who have fallen a ſacrifice to the 
fury of their wild ambition ; thoſe who 
have been robbed of their fair repute by 
flander, and dragged from eaſe and comfort 
to wretchedneſs, by private inſinuation and 
X detraction; 
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detraction; thoſe, whom, whilſt they have 
publicly courted with the ſmile of friend- 
ſhip, they privately defamed ; thoſe whom 
they cajoled into ſecurity and reliance, and, 
by the baſeſt treachery, involved in ruin! 
Theſe will all appear and ſhew to the world 
what you are. 

This evidence 1s not to be controverted ; 
it is founded on fact, and brings demon- 
ſtration; it is not collected from circum- 
ſtances or the credit of vouchers, but is ſeen 
Juſt asit was tranſacted. No ſooner ſhall the 
book of record be opened, than, as clear as 


you view your face in a glaſs, ſhall every 
liniment and exuberance of a licentious paſ- 


ſion, every device of your ſecret intrigues 
that gave you the private applauſe of over- 
reaching another, —thoſe latent ſcenes of 
licentiouſneſs which you gloried in mana- 
ging ſodexteroufly that they were not ſeen by 
a curious, prying, world, —ſhall appear, and 
make you bluſh as ſcarlet at your own weak- 
neſs and corruption. Then the generofity 
and rectitude of modern ſages will appear in 


pronules, 
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promiſes, leading on their dependents, in 
ſtrings of ſoft deluſion, to poverty and want, 
appropriating their intereſt and abilities to 
their own advantage, and leaving them in 
miſery ; then their internal goodneſs and 
ſenſibility will be ſhewn by ſurrounding 
crowds pointing out their treachery, the 
pangs they made them feel, and their diſre- 
gard to the moſt pathetic entreaties for 
compaſſion and mercy. The pompous ar- 
rogance and haughty air, that now trample 
on impotent virtue, will be changed into 
trembling, and thoſe, who would not admit 
the humble ſuppliant within their doors, 
may then be glad to be acknowledged by 
them. Then the ſpecious addreſs, backed 
by power, ſhall no more avail, motives and 


intentions ſhall be more evident there than 


actions here; Chrift will make manifeſt the 
counſels of your hearts. Think then, ye men 
of wiſdom, whoſe countenances act a lie, 
whole tongues utter diſſimulation, that this 
charm mult diſſolvebefore the throne of God; 


think what ſhame would ye endure, were ye ex- 


poſed 
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poſed before an earthly tribunal, how meant, 
how contemptible, would ye appear! What 
a figure then will ye make, when ye are 
ſtripped of all diſguiſe, and ſtand, in the 
ſight of millions of celeſtial beings, a wretch 
of the blackeſt treachery, baſeneſs, and cru- 
elty! Here, for a moment, look within 
yourſelves ; reflect awhile what ye are, and 
what ye may be hereafter ; think what mi- 
ſery it muſt be for one who has been pam- 
pered here with adulations and honours, 
to find himſelf degraded to all that imagina- 
tion can conceive wretched ! 

What confuſion of face muſt a perſon 
feel who is thus expoſed before the uni- 
verſe! We judge of things by compariſon, 
but here we have nothing to compare with 
it; in this life we are circumſcribed; the in- 
famy of the human heart is very partially 
diſcovered ; we, our friends, and relations, 
are intereſted to conceal it; candour indu- 
ces men to palliate apparent crimes, and 
our religion teaches us to think the beſt. 
But there, theſe cannot ſerve you; your 

| ſhame 
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ſhame and diſgrace ſhall be open, 2he nati- 
ons, ſays the prophet, ſhall ſee your naked- 
neſs, and the kingdoms your ſhame, and all 


thoſe, who look upon ye, ſhall flee from ye. Na- 
hum, iii. 5, 7. 


When the veil is withdrawn, how ſhall 
we be ſurprized to ſee, that he, withwhom we 
took {ſweet counſel and walked in the houſe 
of God as friends, was the very perſon who 
created all our pain and grief! when we 
behold him, who was famed for his integri- 
ty and nice ſentiments of honour, bluſhing 
at the diſcovery of his fraud !—him who aſ- 
ſumed the appearance of goodneſs and ſanc- 
tity, on whoſe tongue conſtantly dwelt the 
word of God, clothed in hypocriſy and im- 
piety! We ſhall ſcarcely believe that theſe 
are the ſame perſons we knew before, we 
| ſhall wonder at our paſt blindneſs, and be 
aſtoniſhed at the crimes which mortality 
conceals! EY 
Were theſe horrors to laſt only for a 
time, there would remain hope: could they 
loſe their force in the revolution of ages, 
could 
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tould obedience and ſervice obliterate the 
crimes which occaſion them, a day of reſt. 
a ceſſation from miſery, might be expected; 
but, alas! theſe are vain thoughts! time 
will then be paſt; eternity, which never 
ceaſes, commenced, and what 1s once eſta- 
bliſhed there can neither vary or have an 
end, What inevitable deſpair muſt they 
feel to have all their impieties gazed at by 
the hoſt of heaven, by thoſe who held them 
here in admiration ! in ſuffering remorſe of 
conſcience, the bitter reproaches of thoſe 
around them, in being incapable of look- 
ing on the righteous, or beholding the face 
of God! How glad would they be to have 
the mountains cover them, the hills to con- 
ceal them from the ſight of the Lamb, or 
to have their ſouls ſink into annihilation ! 

One of the moſt difficult precepts of 
Chriſtianity is to pardon our enemies: it 
militates againſt animal nature and the no- 
tions of honour; but think, fellow Chriſ- 
tians, will ye ſacrifice the favour of God 
to the folly of the world, in ſupport of a 


cuſtom 
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cuſtom that is bloody and barbarous| Where 
will be your honour, your fame, and high 
reputation, when, by preſuming to a- 
venge yourſelf, you ſhall be rejected the 
face of God, and driven into eternal miſe- 
ry? Do you not tremble when you do an 
unzuſtifiable action leſt the world ſhould 
diſcover it ? Would you not be abaſhed if 
it was expoſed to view? How will you bear 
to have your revenge revealed before the 
throne of God? How will you aſk mercy of 
him who ſits on the throne of heaven, when 
you would not forgive an offending bro- 
ther? Are theſe the effects of your points of 
honour ? Think of the tremendous conſe- 

quence, and avoid the vengeance of God ! 
Too many, and thoſe of good moral cha- 
raters, draw back from religion through 
a perſuaſion that it is without honour in 
this world. How eaſily do they permit them- 
ſelves to be deceived! Religion is ever amia- 
ble, excellent, divine! In the firſt place, they 
ſhould conſider, that the delicacy of its prin- 
ciples induces its devotees to withdraw their 
| active 
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active virtues from public ſight, by which 
means they loſe public honour. And, ſecond- 
ly, whenever a pious perſon performs a 
good work, the cenfures of the malevolent 
detract from its worth, and, either by ridi- 
cule, or cenſuring its principles, endea- 
vour to deſtroy its excellence. Thus, the glo- 
ry of virtue and piety is, in one inſtance, 
clouded by ſecrecy, in the other, poiſoned by 
malevolence ; and the mind is, in general, 
hindered from diſcerning its beauty in prac- 
tice, or cauſed to doubt its real worth and 
zoodneſs. Theſe truths are diſcouraging 
and mortifying to thoſe who would have re- 
ligion ſhine in her native glory; but they 
ſhould recollect, that the ſeat of her ap- 
pearance, in perfection, is heaven; that ter- 
reſtrial things muſt obſcure her, that the juſ- 
tice of God is engaged one day to develope 
the intricacies that darken good actions, to 
draw out to the view of an admiring world 
thoſe excellences which modeſty concealed, 
and diſpel the malice which traduced piety 
and goodneſs, Then you will not ſay that 
K k | re- 
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religion was neglected, or the ſervants of 
God for a moment forgotten by him, and 
will wonder at the greatneſs of their hap- 
pineſs, when the Judge pronounces, Come, 
ye bleſſed of my father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world ! And this muſt neceſſarily be; for, as 
the omniſcience and juſtice of God enter 
into every part of the univerſe, and conduct 
it in truth and order, it is impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe that he numbers the hairs of our 
head, and does not notice thoſe tranſactions 
which reſpect the ſoul ; that he will not re- 
ward them, becauſe he alone is acquainted 
with them; that they, who ſacrificed the 
propenſities of animal nature to the divine, 
and nouriſhed only the love of God in their 
hearts, ſhould not be regarded by him; 
that they, who ſubmitted to the ridicule of 
the licentious merely for the hope of hea- 
ven, ſhould not have all the reward which 
they aſpired to. For, what idea ſhould we 
have of divine juſtice, if we could imagine 
the Almighty would not reward private 
8 good- 
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goodneſs and virtue, that ſublime offering 
of piety, which 1s the true union of the 
hearts of men with God? Of what uſe 
would be religion and the acknowledrement 
of the Deity, if the very eſſence of religion, 


meet the regard of God. Many perſons, in 
the ſpirit of enthuſiaſtic pride, have ſacrifi- 
ced their peace to their vanity, —many have 
given all their wealth to charitable uſes, to 
be remembered with honour by ſucceeding 
azes, and tormented their bodies by the rigid 
rules of abſtinence and mortification to be 
thought ſaints after their deaths; theſe, al- 
though they ſeem to have the ſtronger linea- 
ments of ſanctity, have not God in their hearts: 
and, ſhall they, in their ſouls, when the 
final manifeſtation of virtue is made in the 
day of judgement? Thoſe alone will have the 
veſtment of glory, who had no other view 
in their piety than obedience to God and 
hopes of immortality, | 


The principles of piety are ſo pure and 


ealy, that many Chriſtians regularly perform 
their duty to God without infringing their 
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ſoctal occupations or finding it neceſſary 
to make any particular exertion : many in 
the arduous paths of fame, expoſed to fa- 
tigue and danger, conſtantly keep heaven in 
view ; many, ſurrounded with wicked re- 
lations, unruly children, and domeſtic ills, 
ſtill fix their hearts on God; many, with 
a degree of magnanimity truly heroic, bear 
the tranſition from ſplendor to obſcurity, 
from afluence to want, merely by the aid 
of celeſtial proſpects. How often have we 
ſeen people ſtretched on the bed of ſicknels, 
involved in a ſeries of maladies which prey 
on their ſpirits, tortured by ſharp diſorders, 
fainting in the feebleneſs of nature, raiſ\. 
their drooping heads to praiſe their God, 
and, in the midſt of their ſevereſt pangs, 
bleſs his holy name, ready to reſign their 
breath, if it is his will, or to ſpend a courſe 
of years in pain, without repining at the 
divine pleaſure? Theſe are the true chil- 
dren of God; they worſhip him in ſpirit 
and in truth ; their internal virtue, as a 
fountain of living water, that diffuſes its 

latent 
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latent ſtreams and fertilizes the earth from 
within its boſom, fills their hearts with all 
the riches of divine grace, animates their 
minds, and communicates to beholders reſ- 
pect and veneration. Theſe are not loſt 
to divine obſervation ; God reads the mo- 
tions of their hearts, and will reward their 
fidelity; he ſees their averſion from things 
on the earth to join with things in hea- 
ven, and will repay their want of earthly 
honours with divine. Now, rank and 
power, birth, wealth, beauty, and grandeur, 
ſeduce the reſpect of men; he, who boaſts 
not theſe, 1s not honoured in ſociety ; nay, 
ſhould his virtues meet your -private ap - 


plauſe, his want of affluence will reject him 


from public notice. Should the Deity beam 
on the countenance of the decrepid, the 
ſickly, and infirm, who cannot contribute 
to your pleaſure, joy, or entertainment, 
they will be no more regarded than if they 
did not exiſt : thus are the moſt excellent the 
leaſt noticed ; thoſe, who are the moſt wor- 
thy of honour and diſtinction, left without 


honour 
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honour or eſteem. How will this ſcene be 
changed when the righteous Judge ſhall diſ- 
robe mortality of her terreſtrial trappings ? 
when nature ſhall appear as ſhe is, adorned 
with the brighter gems of religion and vir- 
tue,—or, naked and forlorn, friendleſs and 
unprotected, —more foul than the body of 
Job when he ſat down amongſt the aſhes! 
If thoſe, who value themſelves only be- 
cauſe they are noble and illuſtrious, ſhall 
be conſcious hereafter of their former con- 
nexions, recollett the greatneſs of their ter- 
reſtrial rank; if the wanton hero ſhall re- 
member his fame, and the miſer his wealth ; 
how will they be diſtreſſed to find they re- 
ceive no diſtinction, but are mortified with 
the cries of the poor, the exclamations of 
ſlaughtered nations, and feel Hat, in which 
they gloried, as a heavy weight, ſinking 
them to deſtruction, How will they be 
ſurpriſed to find that the applauſe of men 
was mere flattery, unjuſt and contempti- 
ble, a ſubtle poiſon, that inſinuates, ſedu- 
ces, and deſtroys, What is now more com- 
mon 
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mon than to flatter from appearances, 
conjectures, and report; to compliment 
people for ſuppoſed qualities, and, from 
cuſtom, intereſt, or deſign, to praiſe them 
for virtues which every one knows they 
have not, through malignity and cenſure. 
Theſe ſhades will vaniſh at the judgement- 
ſcat of Chriſt ; no man ſhall then be decei- 
ved in the idea he ought toentertain of ano- 
ther or of himſelf ; the light of God will 
{hew the juſt in the cleareſt and faireſt cha- 
racters ; they ſhall then be free from the 
danger of ridicule, avow their piety, and 
glory in their righteouſneſs, and no more 

ſuppreſs the flame of virtue for want of 
_ countenance and admiration. 

If private virtue, unnoticed by man, has 
need of divine hope to guard againſt the 


weakneſs of nature, how much more need 


have ſplendid virtues of God's protection, 
which have not only perſonal infirmities to 
triumph over, but the world ſet in battle- ar- 
ray againſt them : the pride of man will not 


permit others to enjoy adyantages over them, 
” if 


„ 
if they can poſſibly deſtroy them; if they 
diſcover a ſpirit of benevolence and charity, 
their malignity will daub it with the appel- 
lation of weakneſs and vanity; they will 
ſtigmatize a warm attachment to the duties 
of Chriſtianity with hypocriſy, ſpiritual 
pride, or vain glory ;—if you attempt to 
vindicate religion, they will fay it is the ef- 
fect of ambition and policy, or the blind 
efforts of ignorance and folly : and, ſhould 
the ingratitude and inſenſibility of man- 
kind cauſe, you to retire within yourſelf and 
avoid any intercourfe with the irreligious 
and profane, your ſilence will be called cy- 
nical; and ſecret intercourſe with God, in- 
fidelity; or at leaſt they will inſinuate, that 
you are captious, deſpiſed by the world, and 
not ſound in your underſtanding. This 
malignity will be expunged ; divine juſticc 
will compenſate for this ſacrifice to religion 
and virtue; the favour of God will rende: 
it glorious ; let your patience ſhew your 
obedience ; though it tarry, wait for it, be- 
| cause 
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cauſe it will ſurely come, Habb. ii. 3. The 
eyes of the Lord are now upon you, and, 
though providence ſeems to neglect you, to 
leave you in darkneſs and obſcurity, it will 
burſt forth as the morning, and fill you 
with joy and gladneſs. The Iſraelites were 
many years in bondage, many years in the 
wilderneſs, ſuffering all the nconveniences 
of want, yet God ſupplied their neceſſities 
miraculouſly, and led them into a land 
flowing with milk and honey,—And will he 
not feed you here with his grace, and here- 
after with happineſs, in a region more 
bliſsful than that which flowed with milk 
and honey? Great is your felicity, ye ſer- 
vants of the Lord! great is your reward | 
far tranſcending all the honours that can 
flow from a terreſtrial crown, which can 
only elevate you above men in vain ſplendor, 
that paſſes as a vapour, and is attended with 
a train of trouble, ſorrow, and grief! But 
he, that overcometh this body of fin, ſhall 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the miaſi 


of the paradiſe of God. Rev. ii. 7, To 


LI | him 
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bim that overcometh, ſays Chriſt, will I grant t 
fit with me on my throne, even as I have over- 
5 come, and am fat down with my Father on his 
„ throne. Rev. iii. 21, No fooner ſhall the 
pure ſoul be ſeparated from the body than 
it ſhall be conducted to the regions of im- 
mortality, and there, free from bodily pains, 
the frowns of a malignant world, enjoy the 
delights of the moſt amiable ſociety, the 
love and admiration of God, Rev. xiv. 12. 
For, bleſſed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, faith the fpirit, they 
reft from their labours, and their works do fol- 
low them, How comfortable muſt it be 
to ſuffering virtue, to the afflicted pious 
Chriſtian, to know, that, no ſooner ſhall 
this ſpan-long life end, no ſooner ſhall his 
diſſolution be effected, than the true mo- 
tives of his pure heart will be ſeen, free 
from ſcandal and ſarcaſm, and he ſhall for 
ever triumph in a fair and glorious reputa- 
tion! Then ſhall thoſe modeſt ſouls be 
unveiled, whoſe filent graces are little diſ- 
&crned by the world, whoſe humble picty 
| | and 


n 

and baſhful excellences were concealed from 
all but the eye of God — then they ſhall 
beam forth in . brightneſs, attract the ap- 
plauſe of angels, and be united to the 
glorious company of apoſtles, prophets, 
and martyrs, the whole world militant and 
triumphant; then will their Redeemer look 
down from his throne and view all the vaſt 
circle of the bleſſed before him; furvey, 
with boundleſs complacency and delight, 
the effects of his mercy, the fruit of his 
blood, — and, riſing on the throne of his 
glory, pronounce, Come, ye bleſſed children off 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world! What abun- 
dant rapture muſt this invitation pour into 
hearts glowing with love! What joy muſt 
fill every ſoul, when the majeſtic vault of 
heaven ſhall reſound, Salvation, and glory, 
and power, be to the Lord our God! for, true and 
righteous are his judgements! Salvation le 
unto our Lord that ſitteth on the throne, and 
to the Lamb; for, wonderful are thy works, O 

| Lord 
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Lord God Almighty, juſt and true are thy Ways, 
O tbou King of ſaints ! 

The grand ſentence paſt, - an eternity of 
bliſs adjudged, St. Paul ſays, 1 Theſſ. iv. 17, 
they ſhall be caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord, and ever be with him; they ſhall af. 
cend, in the clouds of heaven, to a nearer 
approximation to his perſon, more intimate 
participation of his dignity and glory, and 
ſurround the throne of Omnipotence in the 
ſhining purity of celeſtial beings ! | 

Thus, ſhall the bleſſed of the Lord at- 
tend their Redeemer, with ſongs of praiſe, to 
the heavenly Jeruſalem ; and, being ſeated 
in thoſe regions of felicity, in thoſe bodies 
which they aſſumed at their reſurrection, 
for ever enjoy all thoſe delights, that glo- 
rious bodies and perfect ſouls, enlighten- 
ed by the rays of divine grace and felicity, 
can poſſibly receive. 


